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PREFACE 


The  following;  treatise  is  prepared,  [)rimarily,  for  the  use 
of  stiulent  teachers  in  Professional  Training  Schools,  and  is 
intended  to  he  introductory  and  accessory  to  the  t  lass-room 
work  and  to  the  reading'  of  educational  te\td)ook>. 

An  effort  has  also  heen  made  to  render  the  treatment 
sufilciently  elementary,  se(|uential  and  complete  to  enable 
the  reader,  with'ui  assistance,  to  ^'ain  a  practical  working 
knowledge  of  the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
Education. 
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CHAPTKR  I 

Conditions  Which  Render  School  Education 
Possible  and  Desirable 

I.-THi:  CHILD: 

A  child,  born  in  a  livilized  commuaity  and  lontinuing 
to  develop  under  ordinary  H.dal  amditions,  vill  posK-.^s,  on 
reaching  maturity  (say  at  tv.enty  years  of  age),  some  cliar- 
acteristics  simihir  to  those  which  he  possessed  at  binli,  and 
<4hers  dixsimihir.     State  probable  points  of  resemblance* 

C.ivc  exami.les  of  changes  which,  in  all  [)robabilitv.  will 
lia\e  taken  place. 

The  following  phases  are  suggested  foi  consideration: 

Appearance,  weight,  size,  form,  strength,  muscular  activ- 
ities and  adjustment>.  appetites,  desires.  impul>e>,  interests, 
liabits,  sense  discriminations,  memory,  imagination,  thought, 
knowledge  and  appreciation  nf  the  i.eautiful.  the  good.  thJ 
true,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  self  and  otiiers. 


M!  IS  n„i  Ur.  intention  that  the  reader  attempt  to  give  full  or  final 

■  oisucrs    to   all    jinW-leiiis   propn^^cd,      Manv    :,{   the    qius!i,,iis 
ll.ruuKi.uMt    ,lu-   h„„k,    arc    asked   si.nplv    fur   the   purpose   of 
sugKCstuiK  lines  nf  mvesfigation  which  will  lead  to  suhsecjuent 
•  l.-^covery  and  of  calling  up    past    expe.ienee   « hich  wUl  assist 
ju  suiisfijucnt  mterprciatioD, 


i 


2  Introductory  Educational  Psychology 

A.— Constant  Change    and    Reconstruction  of   Mind 

and  Body.— Ilndeavor  fur  tlie  space  of  one  minute  to  keep 
your  mind  unchanged.  For  example,  concentrate  your  a^^- 
tention  upon  the  liook  in  your  hand  and  try  to  have  the  con- 
tent of  ("ons(  iousncsp  at  the  end  of  a  minute  exactly  the  same 
as  at  the  beginning. 

Describe  what  took  place. 

Perform  other  experiments  to  pro\e  that  while  we  are 
awake  the  mind  constantly  changes. 

(The  study  of  such  (  hangcs  is  called  IVydiologv). 

Give  examples  of  comparativelx  slight  and  of  rajiid  c  hangc> 
of  the  body. 

(live  examples  of  mental  states  where  changes  seem  to 
occur  very  rapidly  and  of  others  where  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  mental  change. 

Desiribc  dilT-jrcnces  in  xour  fceling>  iluriiig  periods  of 
slight  and  of  vigorou>  acti\itv. 

Why  are  food,  air  and  water  necessarv  to  the  liody?  It 
is  estimated  that  the  constituents  of  the  body  are  complctelv 
changed  every  se\en  vears. 

Describe  the  i)roces-cs  by  which  sudi  change  i-   effected. 

State  some  causes  of  mental  i  hange  and  ^-how  brielb'  how 
mental  changes  are  brought  about. 

In  llie  exami>le  of  changes  referred  to  on  p;me  1,  is  it 
probable  that  at  any  stage  during  the  twcntv  vears,  either 
mind  or  body  remained  unclianged  Inr  an\-  ajijirei  iable  period 
of  time?  Why  would  Kducation  be  impossible,  if  the  chikl  did 
not  [H)ssess  this  capacity  for  change? 

Give  examples  to  show  that  some  types  of  mind  naturally 
change  more  rapidly  than  others. 

B.— Extended  Infancy.  ('oni]iare  the  (ajKuities,  tend- 
encies, power-^,  i.ov-ibilitics  of  a  little  child  with  those  of  the 
lower  animals,  re.,  a  ti^'i. 
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\Miich  of  the  two  matures  the  earlier? 

\\"hi(  h  is  the  more  helpless  at  birth  ? 

What  effed  should  this  dependent  ex])ericn(e  of  the  child 
have  upon  the  dcveloi-ment  of  hi>  feelin;,'  of  vvmpathv  for 
otiiers  ? 

Comjiare  the  intere.-t>  and  den're-  of  a  child  \\ith  those 
of  other  animaN. 

To  what  'Went  i>  a  li-h  c  apaMe  of  education? 

Compare  the  knowledge  and  powers  of  the  most  sa<;ac- 
ious  animal  you  ha\e  known  with  those  of  man 

W  hat  advanta,!zes  are  po>>e»ed  by  the  c  hild  as  a  result  of 
hi,-  jiower  to  accjuire  extensive  knowled.ue  and  form  numerous 
newc-o(irdinati.ai-on  thel.a-^i-of  a  few  fundamental  ai  tivities? 

Whal  MijK'rior  advanta,ue,s  accrue  to  the  child  a-~  a  result 
of  the  Ion-  period  ..f  Icarnin-  ac  livity  l-ef.)re  reac  hin,;,^  maturity  ? 

C.  Environment,  c'on-ider  the  inlluence  of  the  child's 
surrounclin,u;>  upon  his  c^ducalional  advance. 

Point  out  wavs  in  whi,h  his  education  is  dependent  upon 
animaN,  plant-,  .•'irr-anic    -uh-lanre.-.  natural  Menerv,  etr. 

I""'-  al.,,ui  hnu  manv  year-  is  the  child  cU^pendent  upon 
-oi  \^•\\    for  f,„„]   ;,„,|  ,  I,, tiling  ? 

If  a  lioy  were  to  li\e  1,,  thr  a-e  of  fifteen  vear^.  under 
'"ndilinn-  -u.h  dial  ho  never  came  in  r,,nta,  i  with  anv  .,ther 
I'uman  lain-,  what  would  he  be  likely  to  learn  of  hi>  own 
acciird  ? 

Would   he  learn   to   walk   ere,  t  ? 

Fn  what  ways  would  hr  -ain  a  kn^wledee  of  p^lant^.  ,,f 
animal-,  of  self  ['reservation,  etr? 

Would  he  ha\e  ideas  of  ri,L;ht  and  wn.n-,'.-' 

How  w,udd  hi-  e.hi.  afinn  dilTer  if  phu  e.l  during  this 
period: 

(■')   In  a  barbarian  trilie? 
{!>)   In  a  semi  livilized  tribe? 
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(r)  In  a  civilized  commur'ty,  without  school  or  teacher? 
{d)  In  a  ( ivili/cd  community,  with  school  and  teacher? 
Hon-  wduld   iiis  methods  of  gaining  knowledge  differ  in 
eadi  of  the.-c  re.>i)e..tive  situations? 

\\h\  is  it  ditru  uli  to  edui  ate  a  child  who  is  deaf  and  blind  ? 
A  child  pays  attention  to  only  a  few  vi  the  objects  sur- 
rounding him.     Upon  what  basis  does  he  make  his  selection.-' 

I). — Imitation,  (iive  cxamplf^s  from  your  observation  to 
show  that  the  Jiild  is  an  imitati\e  being,  having  a  natural 
tendency  td  u'i)y  tb.ose  ab.ait  him. 

Give  examples  to  show  that  he  i  a  social  being,  desirous 
of  mingling  with  hi>  fellows. 

To  what  extent  do  the>e  imitative  and  soiial  tendencies 
atTei  t  his  edut  ati'in  ? 

!•;. — Self-expression.—  I<  the  u>ual  (ondition  of  a  little 
child,  when  awake,  acti\e  or  pa.— ive." 

Consider  liow  miuh  he  learns  during  the  first  year,  is 
it  nece^-sarv  In  urge  iiim  to  learn?  Would  it  be  imi)ossible 
to  keep  iiim  from  learning? 

Win  d(ic~  he  move  about  so  much?  One  exercise,  e.y  . 
drawing  a  -traight  line,  is  assigned  the  chikl  by  the  teacher. 
Another,  r.i;.,  drawing  .^ome  object  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested, is  undertaken  as  a  result  of  his  natural  self  activity. 
Whicli  of  these  cxeni.-cs  is  the  nii.re  pleasing  to  the  child? 
Would  it  l^e  i)os>ilile  to  interest  him  in  activities  naturally 
unintere>ting  to  him!-'     Would  it  be  wise  lo  do  so.-' 

Compare  the  relative  values  ci  imitation  and  selfcxpres- 
sion  as  factors  in  education. 

In  what  sen>e  is  the  statement  true  that  "all  education 
mu^t  be  self  education  ?"     In  what  sense  is  it  false? 

("oni]»are  the  desires  of  an  infant  three  days  old  with 
those  of  a  chikl  ten  years  of  age.  Is  there  any  rea.son  for,  or 
advantage  in,  this  change  of  interest? 
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II.— SOCIETY,  SCHOOL  AND  TKACHKR: 


What  wiuiKl  1)0  the  prohahle  ro-ult  if  a  highly-civilized 
(ommunity  were  to  liave  no  schools  nor  teachers  of  any  kind 
for  one  hundred  year";  ? 

Point  out  ways  in  which  an  educated  person  can  lie  more 
helpful  to  society  than  an  uneducated  one. 

Why  is  it  in  the  Ijest  interests  of  both  the  irdividuai  and 
the  --tate  that  everyone  sliould  receive  a  good  education? 

Can  the  child  receive  such  education  withoit  the  aid  of 
societv  ? 

Why  is  the  education  of  nature,  of  the  tril  e,  or  of  the 
home,  insufficient? 

Why  is  the  school  nccc->arv? 

Why  is  tlie  teacher  necessary? 

Why  is  it  important  that  there  he  adequate  schools  and 
teachers  ? 

Why  is  it  the  duty  of  society  to  ])rovide  these? 

Consider  the  following: 

It  is  probal)le  that  alway?,  in  life,  waking  or  sleeping,  there 
is  constant  change  of  body  and  mind.  This  change  is  the 
result  of  a  reconstructive  f)rocess  by  wliich  the  former  con- 
dition breaks  down  and  a  new  condition  is  luilt  up.  At 
times  (e'.i;.,  during  .-leej))  thi.s  reconstrut  tivc  jtroccss  is  s(  arcely 
perceptiiile;  at  other  times  (e.g.,  during  the  s  ilution  of  a 
difficult  problem  or  during  violent  physical  exen  ise)  there  is 
rajiid  change  of  mental  or  ]>liy>ical  make-up,  accompanied 
iiy  a  leeliiig  of  effort  on  our  pari  and  a  consciousness  that 
we  are  overcuming  ob>tacles  and  achieving  the  i  nd  we  have 
in  view. 

Further,  the  pcssibililies  of  (hange  are  very  great.  The 
jicriod  of  extended  infancy,  that  is,  of  special  ad;  ptability  to 
rapid  change,  is  much  longer  in  the  case  of  a  child  than  in 

the    lower    .Illim.'iK      .■iml     tllP    r  utmritr    fi>r     wrinirind     L  n/ m  I<>,l  ire 
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and  formin.t;  lialnts  is  almost  infinite.  'I'he  child  is  essen- 
tiallv  a  self-active  being.  He  ])()ssesses  natural  ajnitudcs, 
interests,  impul-es  and  de>ires  wliidi  seek  for  .--atisfaction, 
and  wliiih.  under  natural  conditions,  im])el  him  to  constant 
activitv.  In  tliis  activity  he  finds  his  greatest  happiness  in 
overcoming  ohstac  Ics  which  interfere  with  his  highest  develop- 
ment, lie  is  not  a  passive  recipient  of  knowledge  and  a 
blind  imitator  of  the  activities  of  others,  but  a  discriminating 
and  .-elf'expres>ive  personality,  constantly  on  the  alert,  living 
in  a  selective  and  reconstructive  attitude,  with  desires  of  his 
own.  whirli  he  constantly  strives  to  realize. 

It  i>  nf  vital  imijortance  to  tlic  child  that  he  .should  receive 
the  very  best  education  pos.Mlilc,  and  that  at  every  step  of  his 
development  liis  energies  should  be  directed  ujuin  the  proper 
material,  in  the  best  way. 

His  (levelo])ment  is  greatly  iniluena'd  b)-  his  surroundings. 
At  birth  he  is  the  most  helpless  of  animals.  I-'or  }ears  he  is 
dependent  upon  society  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  his 
advance  from  barbarism  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
educational  material  furnished  him  by  society,  the  o])por- 
tunities  al'forded  him  of  gaining  a  mastery  of  this  material, 
and  the  .social  guidance  which  will  stimulate  him  to  the  high- 
est form  of  self-activitw 

The  lumian  being  is  thus  more  dejiendent  upon  other 
members  of  its  species  than  anv  other  animal;  and,  without 
a  high  degree  of  sym])athy,  co  ojieration  and  self-sacrifice  on 
the  j)art  of  society,  the  child  could  neither  live  nor  gain  an 
educ  ation. 

The  Individual  and  Society.— The    advantages  of  edu 
cation  are  not  lonfined  to  the  individual  who  receives  tlic  edu- 
cation.    It  is  also  in  the  interests  of  v)c/(7y  that  the  child   be 
educated. 

Society  possesses  a  vast  lienlage  of  literature,  art,  science 
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It  is  important  tliat  mmli  of  this  material  he  translated 
into  the  consciousness  cjf  tlie  child  and  \>\  him  increased, 
improved  and  lianded  forward  to  the  next  generation.  To 
attain  tliis  end  it  i:i  necessary  that  the  slow  method  of  nature, 
by  which  tlie  learner  laboriously  discovers  everything  for 
himself,  he  di>placed  by  a  more  rapid  and  rational  metliod, 
by  means  of  which,  in  a  few  years,  the  child  will  gain  control 
of  the  results  of  centuries  of  development.  It  is  desirable, 
also,  that  the  child  be  socialized  so  as  to  become  a  helpful 
member  of  society. 

In  other  words,  the  jjurpose  of  education  is  to  gain  such 
control  of  the  development  of  individual  experience  that  at 
every  step  of  the  process  tlirougli  life  the  changes  effected 
will  be  the  best  i)ossiI)le  for  the  individual  himself  and  for 
society  at  large. 

The  school  and  teacher  are  the  most  satisfactory  means 
for  enabling  the  child  to  gain  such  education.  Under  these 
conditions  society  establi-lies  the  school  in  order  that  the 
child  may  recei\e  tlie  highe.st  type  of  education  in  the  best 
wa\-. 

The  school  is  thus  a  social  'nstitution,  an  artificial  instru- 
ment created  iiy  society  foi  facilitating  educational  pro- 
ce.-.--es,  and  the  teacher  is  the  mediator  between  societv  and 
the  child  to  endeavor  to  .see  that  the  nio^t  desirable  changes 
are  effected  in  the  child's  development. 


CHAPTER  II 


Educational  Problems  and  Their  Solution 


I.— KDleATIOXAL  AIMS: 

I'liint  (lul  (lilYcrenLCb  between  un  educated  and  an  un- 
educated man. 

Define  education. 

Recon.<iderin,t^  child  development  from  the  ^tamlpoint  of 
the  higlie-t  purpose  of  education,  state  tzcnerally  under  headings 
enumerated  in  the  t'lrst  ([ue-^tion  of  the  previous  chaj)tcr,  the 
([ualities  whiili,  in  your  o])inion,  ^ll( add  he  jiossc.-sed  Ijv  the 
ideal  man  when  he  arrive>  at  maturitv. 

Would  all  agree  with  your  estimate?  Should  the  aim  of 
education  he  different  for  ditTerent  individuals  and  for  dilTer- 
ent  countries?  Should  a  hoy  who  is  t(-  sjiend  his  life  on  the 
farm  receive  the  same  cnhuation  a>  one  who  is  to  he  a  'awver? 
Name  different  educational  aim-  whiih  have  been  selected 
a>  mo>t  de-iral)le. 

Why  is  it  imjHirtant  that  the  highest  t_\pe  of  educational 
aim  he  selecteil  ? 

Discu-s  tlie  merits  and  defects  of  the  following  as  educa- 
tional aims: 

((/)  An  examination  certil'icate. 
(h)   A  prize. 
(( )    Literary  rcjjutation. 
((/)  Social  re])utation. 
(r)   Wage-earning  power. 
(/')    C';ipacity  for  sensuous  gratification. 
is)  -^   special    power   trained   to   maximum   efTiciency, 
regardless  oi   iuuiiUnuou.s  cieveiojimeuL,  1.^1,'.,  great 
18] 
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physical   strength,    military    skill,   ur   a   retentive 

verbal  memorv. 
(//)   Knowledge. 
(/)  P<.\\er  to — 

1.  Interpret  a  new  situation. 

2.  A]i]iretiate  nature  in  all  its  forms. 
;5.  Live  a  comj)lete  life. 

4.  Help  others. 

(;')  The  harmonious  ck.  elojjment  of  the  individual. 
{k)  The  develoi)ment  of  a  good  citizen. 
Consider  the  following: 

The  work  of  the  eduiator  is  t(j  utilize  the  materials  at  his 
disposal  in  suih  a  way  tjiat  tiie  mental  and  spiritual  changes 
in  the  develoj.ing  child  will  ail  tend  to  tiie  production  of  the 
highest  type  oi  socialized  individual. 

The  Formation  of  Character  is  the  Highest  Aim  of 
Education.  — The  child  is  not  a  receptade  to  be  filled  with 
una>simil;itcd  knowledge,  nor  an  individual  who  requires  only 
to  he  taught  a  few  tricks  of  manner  incorrectly  called  culture, 
nor  docs  he  i)ossess  innate  wisdom  which  can  be  developed 
out  of  his  inner  consciousness.  He  posse.sses  capacities  and 
powers  which,  through  his  own  exertion  and  the  assistance 
of  society,  may  enable  him  to  become  a  noble  and  vigorous 
personality,  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  others.  Selecting 
what  is  best  for  him  in  the  products  of  ci\ilization  possessed 
by  society,  he  is  to  make  it  his  own  and  improve  upon  it.  He 
thus  will  gain  control  of  himself  and  of  the  forces  about  him, 
and  this  mastery  will  be  for  purposes  of  service. 

While  pre])aring  for  the  future,  he  is  from  the  beginning 
to  be  brought  gradually  into  an  explicit  realization  of  his 
own  powers  and  resixmsibilities  as  a  member  of  society,  form- 
ing correct  ideas  and  living  the  life  best  .id.npted  to  his  <!wn 
development. 
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Thus,  wlien  we  si)eak  i)f  thar;u  tcr  as  the  aim  (if  cdiKation. 
wc  mean  a  rertain  altitude  whiJi  i>  true  culture,  whitli  cdni- 
bines  both  knowled^^e  and  discipHne,  and  v.liich  i  lintribute.- 
to  tliC  si)Ciial  needs  df  the  individual  and  of  society. 

Huse  sjierial  need-  i  an  be  distovered  only  by  a  study  of 
actual  uinditinn^.  The  (hild  who  has  spent  the  first  six 
years  of  lu">  life  in  a  hcjuie  of  iiinoran.(  e.  s'lualor.  disease  and 
crime,  re(|uire>  a  different  treatment  from  the  diild  who 
comes  from  ideal  home  londition^-.  ()ne  of  the  jiratti'al 
aims  of  e<lu(ation  in  the  former  case  is  to  overcome  certain 
haliit-  whiih  thr  latterthiM  ha.-~  had  no  opportunity  to  I'orm. 
The  future  life  oi  ihc  <  In'ld  should  al-o  reiei\e  some  consid- 


eration.    The   education    \\\ 


would   best  fit  a  cl 


IHIi 


for 


citizenship  in  China,  might  not  be  in  all  respects  the  mo~t 
satisfactory  j)reparation  (v  C.-.riadian  life. 


II.— EDUCATIONAI,  M LANS: 

Let  u>  next  intiuire  what  are  the  be-t  means  wliiih  soi  ietv 
can  adopt,  iiy  whiih  to  attain  the  hi;^he>t  aim  of  education, 
dealing  with  the  material.^  used  and  llu-  metlK.ds  of  jiroiedure. 

A.-  Materials.— Take  as  an  e\am]ile  a  Imx  ten  \ears  of 
age  and  consider  how  his  educational  advance  would  be  .d- 
fected  b-  each  of  the  following  conditions: 

The  child  is  the  victim  of  hereditary  disease. 

The  teacher  has  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects which  he  attempts  to  teach  and  is  lacking  in  the  ele- 
ments of  true  culture. 

The  scliool  building  is  unsightly  and  unhygienic. 

The  educational  standing  and  ideals  of  the  community 
are  at  a  low  ebb,  and  little  interest  is  taken  in  school  matters. 

The  parents  are  too  |HK)r  to  provide  suitable  food  and 
clothing  for  their  children. 

The  .subject  matter  of  the  lx)oks  used  is  insij)i(l  and  com- 
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monplarc.     There  are  no  hooks  of  hi^li  literary  merit,  and 
no  \alual)Ic  picture^  or  museums  within  reatli. 

The  scliool  is  devoid  of  illu.-trative  material,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  Hat  and  uninteresting. 

Hrielly  outline,  in  a  general  way.  the  types  of  materials 
that,  in  your  o])inion,  would  male  for  the  highest  eduiationai 
advame,  dealing  with  eat  h  of  the  fo!lowin<'- 

(-0  The  cliild,  his  health,  di-po-ition,  habits,  etc. 

(/))   The  teacher,  his  natural  aptitude,  ecjuipment,  aims 

and  i)owers. 
{(■)  The  school  suj)ervis()r.  i)arents  and  trustees,  their 
intellectual,  moral,  social  and  hnancial  condition, 
their  educatittnal  ideaN.  svmpalhie-,  etc. 
(d)   'I'he  facilities  for  loming  in  .ontait  with   the  best 

produit-;  of  literature,  art  and  Mieme. 
{c)   The    environment    when    outside    of    school -the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  home,  natural  scenery  of 
ihe  nciglib(.rh(pod,  eti  . 

\\  liiJi  of  tliese  arc  bcvoml  die  direi  1  (ontrol  of  the  teai  her  ? 
In   what  ways  can   the   tcai  her   iiitluente   the  home  ccm- 
ditions  of  pupils? 


H 


Methods. 


1.  SileitioH  and  Arrangement  oj  Subject  .U,;//,t.— Consider 
the  educational  ciTects  of  each  of  the  following: 

(<;)  Children  are  taught  the   best   methods  of  picking 

IMJckets. 
(/))  They  are  taught  to  nuniori/e  the  names  of  tliou- 

••ands  of  small,  remote  and  unimportant  islands. 
(0  The  attention  is  confined  exclusively  to  reading, 

writing  and  arithmetic. 
{d)  Thirty  different  subjec  ts  are  attempted  at  one  time. 
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(e)  A  child  ten  years  of  aire  is  taught  drawing  and 

music,  but  is  not  taught  to  read  and  wriic. 
(/)  Multiplication  is  taught  l^efore  addition. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  teach  a  ihild  all  that  has  been  dis- 
covered? Would  it  be  an  advantage  if  it  were  possible? 
Give  examples  of  certain  subjects  that  wc.uld  be  appropriate 
for  a  child  of  fifteen  years  that  would  not  i)e  suitable  for  a 
child  of  six. 

Why  is  it  that  a  logical  secjuence  shuuld  be  nb-erwd   in 
teaching  any  subject,  e.,q.,  Arithmcti'  ••' 

Hrietly  indiiate  [i()int>  wnidi   <h(  uld   receive  attenlinn   in 
the  selec  tinn  and  arrangement  nf  <  c.     scs  of  -tudv. 

2.   Methods  oj  'J'cdiliini^.     Critic  i/.c   each    (if    the   fulldwing 
methods  of  leachini:: 

(a)  'I'he  teacher  tells  everything  and  (ii-courage  pupils 
when  they  attemjtt  to  tuid  out  anything  for  them- 
selves. 

(/))  The  teacher  at  t>  uj'cm  the  thc'ury  that  the  jiupib 
should  discover  everything  for  themselves. 

(r)  The  teacher  devcites  all  h\>  attenticin  to  bright 
puj)ib. 

((/)   The  teacher  de\(ite^  ail  hi-  attenlinn   tci  chill  jiujiils. 

(<•)   The  teat  her  treats  all  children  exactly   alike. 

(/)    The  teacher  spends  as  mm  li   tunc-  nn    ea>v   a--  on 
ditTic  ull  imiblems. 
State  brielly,  principles  that  s|i,,iil(|   be  luine   in    mind    in 
conduiting  a  recitation. 


C— Conditions  of  Study. 

State  educational  eiTec  ts  of  each  dI  the  loliowing: 

(a)  At  a  time  when  cold.s  are  prevalent  and    cnugjiing 
ha-s  interfr»-ed   with   the  work   of    the  school,  the 
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teacher  makes  a  rule  tliat  all  cdughing  is  to  stop, 

and  savs  lie  will  punish  the  next  pupil  who  coughs. 
{h)   He  .seals   near- sigh  ted    f)Upils   at   the   back   of   the 

ri    m. 
(()   He  raises  window  i.linds  in  front  of  the  room  and 

leaves  them  down  at  the  hack  of  the  room. 
((/)    He   insists    upon    pupils    turning   out   in    a   heavy 

shower  of  rain  at  the  usual   time  for  dismissal, 

when  there  is  good  reason  to  helieve  that  the  rain 

will  cease  in  a  few  minutes. 
(<;)   He  does  not  know  how  to  manipulate  the  heating 

apparatus    and    allows    the    tcm])erature    of    the 

room  to  rise  to  !»()  degrees  F. 
(/)    The  school  i.s  furni.shefl   with   valual)le  apparatus, 

hut  he  negk\ts  to  use  it. 
ig)    He  haliitually  uses  incorrect  language. 
(//)   He  loses  control  of  his  temper  in  the  chiss-room. 
Is    there   a   certain    kind    of   material   or   suiijcnt    matter, 
whidi  for  a  (  eitain  child,  at  a  <  ertain  definite  time,  is  prefer 
able  to  an\'  other  .^ 

Is  there  a  certain  method  of  presentation  which  is  prefer- 
able III  any  other-' 

•Are  there  certain  conditions  of  study  which  are  i)referable 
to  all  others  ? 

In  what  \\a>s  \\,,uld  it  h.i\e  been  an  advantage  to  vou  in 
your  education  if  y,,u  had  always  had  the  best  subjects  pre- 
.sented  lo  \ou  al  the  proper  time  ii\  the  best  methods,  and 
under  the  most  jierfect  (onditions  .^ 

To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  rcsix)n.sibie  for  the  selection 
of  the  best  aims,  methods  and  conditions? 

Consider  the  f.iliowiim: 

if  the  education  of  the  child  is  to  be  the  best  [Hissiblc, 
there  must  be  a  defmite  aim  in  \ie\v  and  definite  means  of 
attainini_r  the  end  desired 
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The  materials  and  nu'thnds  avai  il)le  arc  almost  infinite 
in  variety,  and  the  ]>rohlem  of  liciw  to  .ecurc  t!ie  hcst  methods 
and  materials  is  a  highly  comp'iratetl  one.  Over  certain 
phases  of  educational  proicdure  the  teacher  has  hut  little 
control,  in  regard  to  others  almost  e\LTythin,<;  depends  upon 
the  teacher,  and  ui)on  his  fitness  for  1  s  duties  will  rest,  very 
largely,  the  success  or  failure  of  tiie  s\.tem. 


III.— THi;  PRI:P.\R.\TI()\  of  T  \V.    IKACHKR: 

In  the  cases  cjuoted  on  pp.  11,  1:?  and  i:>,  in  \vhi(  h  the 
teaiher  is  responsible,  show  to  what  extent  the  possession  of 
common-ense,  natural  a|)titude  and  lijzh  scholastic  attain 
meats  hy  the  leai  he*-  ■  ,ild  aid  in  ]iie\enting  the  eiiors  re- 
corded. Are  the.se  \\  (|iialitic\s  a  ^ufhcienl  eijuijiment 
for  the  teaiher  without  furt.ier  ]>reparation  ? 

Let  us  ne.\t  incjuire  what  kinds  o'  in\e>tigation  will  l)C-t 
prejiare  tlse  echKator  who  possesses  ihe^e  (|ualities  (natural 
aptitude,  eti  .),  to  >ol\e  edn(  ational  proMenis  more  wisclv 
and  (piiiklN   than  he  otherui-e  could. 

Make  a  li-t  of  -~ut  h  subject:  a-,  in  i>ur  o]iinion.  would  he 
of  assistance  in  -m  h  prejiaration. 

Taking  the  example-,  already  given  (pp.  II,  12,  i:>),  >.tate 
hrietly  in  what  cases  and  in  what  way-  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  de\clci|.iutiit  of  the  iiiind  wnuld  he  of  >cr- 
vi(  0  to  the  teac  her. 
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Psychology -Methods  of  Study— Contribution 
to  Education 

I. -EDUCATIONAL  rsV(  HolOGV: 

\Vc  lia\e  found  tliat,  durini;  human  life,  and  more  jiar- 
tKularly  during  tlie  period  i)reredin,<z:  maturity,  there  is  con- 
>tant  change   mci  ret  .m-truction  of  mind  and  body. 

We  liave  also  found  that  the  fundamental  prnlilcm  of 
e<Jucational  science  is  how  to  secure  the  most  desirable  ( hangcs 
at  every  ^tep  in  the  process,  and  that  the  function  of  the  school 
and  teacher  is  to  see  that  such  chanijes  are  broi:,L;ht  ai)out  in 
tlic  best  \\a_\ .  durinjj;  tlie  school  j)eriod  of  Hfe. 

The  scieme  whidi  deals  with  the  liuman  mind  its  nature 
and  processes,  is  called  IVuholo^y.  'Hie  IVyJioIo^y  which 
is  of  most  value  to  the  educator  i>  that  which  deals  with  the 
chanees  whidi  aconijiany  the  interac  tion  of  mind  with  mind. 

T'aat  phase  of  P.s\,holo';\  which  investii^ates  mental 
chan!j;es  with  the  purpose  of  di-i  overini;  fads  whidi  will  aid 
the  educator  iii  his  -.vork,  mav  be  teimed  I'.dut  ational  Psy- 
chology. 

n      CVUSES  OF  MKXTAI.  rilANGE: 

Describe  ways  in  which  cliani^cs  ha\e  been  elfet  ted  in  \(iur 
mind  bv: 

(d)  Other  minds. 

(ft)   Objects  external  to  vour  body. 

(f)   Your  bodv. 

(d)  Your  mind, 

[161 
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Desi  ribe  (•liangc>  which  you  have  observed  in  the  minds 
of  other  jiersons  and  the  causes  wnich,  in  Nour  opinion,  pro- 
duced the-e  changes. 


I!I.-MF.THODS  OF  PSVCHOUMilCAL  STUDY: 

In  wliat  ways  can  mind  be  studied? 

In  wha:  ways  have  you  already  studied  mind? 

(«)  Introspection. — Close  vour  eye>.  Try  to  recall  the  home 
of  your  chihlhood — the  house  and  its  contents.  Note  die 
order  in  which  the  various  representations  appear  and  try  to 
account  for  this  set|uence. 

The  process  by  which  we  louk  into  tlie  mind  and  study 
its  operation>  i>  called  "intro^pectic^n."  Intrt)si)ection  is 
usually  understood  to  include  Retrospection.  Point  out  ad- 
vantacjes  and  di^advantaL;e>  of  this  method. 

{}>)  PJiysioloj^ical  Psycholoi^y.  —Take  three  glasses  of 
water,  hot,  lukewarm  and  cold.  Phue  one  fmger  in  the  hot 
water  and  a  finger  of  the  otiicr  hand  in  the  cold  water;  after 
about  ten  seconds  remove  both  lingers  to  the  lukewarm  water. 
Describe  the  mental  change  that  takes  place  when  V)oth  fingers 
are  placed  in  the  lukewarm  water.  Do  vou  receive  similar 
sensations  from  the  two  lingers?  Perform  otlier  e.xjieriments 
to  ]irove  that  the  liuman  body  I.-  not  a  reliable  test  of  tem- 
peratures. 

Such  study  of  mental  ojierations,  by  means  of  experiment, 
upon  the  organs  of  sense  is  called  Physiological  Psychology. 

(f)  Child  >7;( /y.  — (dnsicler  the  c  a>e  of  yom"  own  devel- 
opment from  infmcy  to  m:iturit\.  Di\idc  the  |ieriod  into 
three  stages — Infancy,  Childhood  and  Youth,  and  point  out 
prominent  charicteristics  of  each  stage — as  to  natural  inter- 
ests and  activities. 

Observe  children  of  different  ages  and  give  examples  to 
show  that,  speaking  generally: 

1st.    I'hc  period  ot  infancy — say  the  tirst  '^ix  years  of  life 
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-is  devoted  to  gaining  control  f  the  fundamental  Ijodily 
organs  and  to  i)lay,  in  which  the  activitv  is  its  own  reward,  in 
that  It  furnished  immediate  free  exj-ressi-.n  to  the  powers 
gained  and  without  any  thought  of  future  recompense. 

2nd.  In  childhoud-from    six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  rears 
-there  is  more  deliberation  and  consirleration.     The  idea  of 
a  result  being  reached  as  the  ,)r(.du<  t  of  a  series  of  events  is 
developed    and    the   child's    activities    thus    bei^nn    to    assume 
orderly  secjuence.     His  ,,lays  have  a  beginning,  a  middle  and 
an  end.     He  is  interested  in  stories  of  considerabble  length 
and  hkes  to  observe  a  succession  of  changes  in  growtiror 
construction,  and  to  d.,  the  xN,,rk  uiih  a  definite,  but  not  verv 
remote  end  in  view.     The  unity  of  interest  during  this  period 
IS  found  in  serial  order,  in  a  relation  of  means  and  end.    in 
a  history  or  scheme.     The  child  finds  his  greatest  satisfaction 
in  tlie  development  of  skill  in  the  attainment  of  some  life 
purpose,  and  he  is  pleased  to  find  that  he  has  gained  a  power 
t<.  cause  the  activity  to  come  out  differentiv  from  the  ^^av  in 
whi.  h  it  otherwise  would. 

■•^rd.  In   youth    the   mind    takes  on   a  more  reflective  or 
scientific  attitude.     Interest  widens  and  deq.ens.     The  focus 
..f  interest  shifts  from  family  to  so,  ictv.  from  present  to  future 
from  events  to  their  causes.     Activity  becomes  more  earnest' 
^""1  '"ntinued,  and  the  ends  selected  more  remote. 

Such    investigation   of   mental  development    as   the    fore- 
going is  called  Child  Study. 

_     OtlH-r  methods  of  Psvc'hologic  al  studv  are  the  invcstiga- 
tion.s  cif;  ° 

('/)    The  adult  mind. 

{e)  .Abnormal  minds. 

(j)    The  minds  of  lower  animals. 

(A'^  The  forms  of  expression   of  j^coples   at  diflerent 

periods,  architecture,  language,  musi,  ,  etc. 


(U\   n.^,.„i,_!. 
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IV.— 01iSKR\ATI0X  AND  EXPER LATENT: 

Experiment  and  Text-book. — 

Why  is  it  Ijetter  in  Natural  Stitnte  to  begin  with  experi- 
ment and  observation,  rather  thar;  with  a  text  book? 

What  advantages  accrue  from  the  subsequent  use  of  a 
text-ljook  ? 

Illustrate  In-  ynur  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Chemistry. 

Whv  is  it  advisable  to  adopt  a  --imilar  method  in  Psy- 
chological study? 

Ths  Scientific  Method.— 

State  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  scientific  experi- 
ment as  compared  with  c;  sual  observation.  Discuss  the 
statement:  .-\  sciertific  e\i-  riment  is  a  question  put  to 
Nature.  Describe  in  deta-1  some  Natural  Science  experi- 
ment which  you  have  perfc-med,  e.g.,  the  analysis  of  water 
bv  electrolysis.  In  a  Natural  Science  experiment,  do  we 
observe  the  process  of  Nature  jvist  as  it  is,  or  do  we  set  up 
artificial  conditions  and  control  them  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing an  answer  to  some  (juestion  which  we  have  in  mind  .■* 

What  pviints  should  be  observed  when  conducting  scien- 
tific experiments?  Why  is  it  necessary  in  performing  scien- 
tific experiments: 

(a)  To  kecji  the  mind  unprejudiced  ? 
(6)  To  rid  the  exp'   '  nent  of    all  unnecessary  acces- 
sories ? 
(r)   To  pertorm  the  experiment  carefully? 
((/)  To  rc],eat  oxjierimcnts? 

(e)   To   olv-crve   and   i.:>?cribe  only   that   which    takes 
phue  and  which  is  of  value  in  our  investigations? 
(/)    To  see  that  our  conclusions  arc  logical? 
cjivc  dciiniic  cxaunjica  oi  luC  lorcgMiTig. 
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Difficulties  of  Psychological  Observation  and  Experi- 
ment  and  Methods  of  Overcoming  Them .-  ^ 

\.~A  Study  oj  0//;m-.--To    what    extent  can  ^■ou  jud.e 
|f  a  perscns  sensations,  feelings,  thoughts,  desires  bv  c  W 
■ng     ,m  care  uilv.     U  hy  is  it  difficult  to  ,nake  correct  Judg- 
ments m  such  a  case.^     Is  there  n,ore  or  le.s  likelihood   of 

dnhi"  !,;■""  "'  ''"  ^^'^'^-^  -^  a  I'-ttle  ciu-ld  than  of  an 
adult?     (  all  to  n.nd  cases  when,  as  a  child,  vou  were  mi, 
understock      Uy   those   who   ol.erved    you.     UW.  su^^e^tlons 
-'"'1'  ^^'1I  a.d  in  making  correct  interpretations  of  the  an' 
pcarance  and  actions  of  adults  and  of  children. 

B.-Study  of  >W/.-Ha.e  you  ever  heard  a  person  sav 
he  was  not  angry  when  he  was  angry?  Is  i,  possible  for  one 
to  deceue  oneself  in  such  a  case :^  How  can  vou  'est  whether 
you  are  angry  or  not?  ' 

Have  you  sometimes,  when  asleep,  wondered  whether  vou 
-re  dreaming  or  awake?     Under  such  a  condition,  wh^d., 

an/";:rm:t::d:Tr:^^^       ^-^  ----- 

C-r.//v  ./  Exprnr.cc.-Point  out  wavs  in  which 
the  changes  m  .vour  present  experience  are  due  to  (,;)  pa.t 
experience,  (b)  your  desires  regarding  the  future 

Show  that  in  the  study  of  any  defmite  period  „f  ,he  lif^ 
pr<He.s  attention  must  be  paid  to  (.)  the  situation  out  of 
-;»h  the  experience  emerged  and  (/.)  the  situation  to  which 
"H  experience  is  naturally  tending. 

I)-^-r../;../  ./  ,;,,,,/  cinn^r   tlnou.I,    E.trn.,1   Sti,„u 
'"--loint  out   ways   in   which  the  changes  in    v„ur  n.es.nt 
experience  are  due  to  the    influence    of    vour    pre.en,    Z 
--^"'6-      ^uunai  extent  can   you   cntrol    future    changes 
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bv  cstahlishinL;  conditions  which  will  >timulate  the  nerves  in 
certain  ways;' 

Perform  a  number  of  experiments  by  which  you  will  re- 
ceive certain  sensations  at  a  definite  lime. 

Suggest  ways  in  which  such  experiment.^  may  fail  and 
show  how  failure  may  be  avoided. 

E.—Iiilcrnal  Conlrol  oj  Menial  CJiang€.—Voh\i  out 
ways  in  which  changes  in  your  present  experience  are  due  to 
self-activity.  To  what  extent  can  you  thus  control  your 
exjjerience? 

Perform  a  number  of  experiments  in  which,  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  future,  you  will  remember  or  imagine  or  think  In 
a  certain  definite  way,  <\,i;.,  establish  such  conditions  that  in 
five  minutes  from  now  you  will  be  mentally  reviewing  the 
fourth  proposition  in  Euclid's  first  book  of  Geometry. 

What  (litTiculties  are  met  with  in  the  attempt  to  control 
changes  in  the  life  process  by  means  of  effort  on  our  part.'' 
Why  can  we  .sometimes  do  more  effective  thinking  vhen  our 
eyes  are  closed  than  when  they  are  open?  Outline  methcds 
of  overcoming  difiuultics  which  arise  when  we  endeavor  to 
control  the  mental  currenc  by  our  own  effort. 

V.—Artijuiality  oj  Introspection. — We  found  that  in 
our  .study  of  mind  we  investigate  processes  and  not  perma- 
nent, unchanging  entities.  To  what  extent  is  the  statement 
true  that  we  never  study  what  is  at  present  in  consciousness 
but  rather  a  memory  of  pa^t  experience? 

H(iw  doc^  the  i.ntcnt  of  lonsciousness,  when  we  are 
examining  it,  differ  from  the  natural  condition?  Can  we 
ever  study  tlie  content  of  our  consciousness  without  being 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  arc  studying  it? 

In  what  ways  can  the  olijeiticn  ''that  Introsjtection  is 
artificial,''  be  reduced  to  a  minimum?  Why  is  it  an  advan- 
tage tci  supplement  introspection  bv  immediate  objective 
reservation  of  other  individuals? 
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In  the  investigation  of  Afental  Change,  we  may  t.e.in 
^yth  the  study  of  children  and  note  the  genesis  <,f  habits 
tlirough  successive  stages  from  earliest  infancy  to  adult  life 
or  we  mav  begin  with  a  study  of  our  own  minds,  makin-^  a 
cross-sectum  (so  to  speak)  of  the  content  of  consciousne.s^t 
a  particular  moment,  another  cross-section  a  few  moments 
later,  and  so  on.  and  by  comparison,  note  (hanges  ^^hi.l,  luue 
taken  i)Iace  and  the  causes  of  these  changes. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  latter  method,  a.  Iving  do.cr  to 
Hand,  and  leave  Child  Study  to  subsequent  investigation. 

V.-EDUC.\TI()XAL      I>RI.\C1?I.K.S      JJA.SI  [)     rpOX 
,  PSYCHOLOGICAL   OUSKRXATIOX  AXI) 
KXPERLMLXT: 
Experiments : 

1.  ('0  Have  .somenne  hold  an  object,  e.g.,  a  picture, 
before  your  eyes  l<,r  one  .^econd  and  then  withdraw  it  Fn- 
.ieavor  during  this  brief  presentation  to  gain  a.,  full  a  knowl- 
edge as  possible  concerning  the  object. 

{b)  Have  the  experiment  repeated  as  in  "</  "  ^^\ih  the 
exception  that  the  picture  is  kept  in  view  for  '<  ne  minute 
instead  of  one  second. 

State  educational  principles  ^^hich  are  suirgcvted  bv  the^e 
experiments  and  which  could  be  verified  bv  further  'experi- 
mentation.  '  ' 

y;'  ^vllat  extent  do  you  find  the  following  principles  sub- 
stantiated by  the  foregoing  experiments? 

One  cannot  look  attentively  at  an  object  for  a  time  with- 
out gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  object. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  continued  the  observa- 
tion the  greater  is  the  knowledge  gained. 

The  crowth  r.f  Ln/-,„i„^ ; .  r_  .  ... 

— n'-  ■•  '.-■■..  tagui  lo  cic-imite. 

i-ormer  knowledge  is  used  in  acquiring  new  knowledge. 
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2.  (\im]iare  a  drawing  made  by  a  child  of  four  years 
with  an(;ther  made  by  a  Nouth  of  -ixteen  years,  and  deduce 
educational  )>riiu  i[)Ie>  from  xour  lompari^on. 

To  what  e.vu'iit  duo  this  (dmpari^on  \crifv  the  educational 
l)rincii)les  stated  in  the  former  cxj)erinient  ? 

.'}.  ((/)  Have  someone  ring  a  hell  or  make  some  tither 
noise  near  }(iur  ear.  I're.-s  the  desk  with  your  fingers  as 
i|uickl\'  as  you  can  after  hearing  the  >ound. 

{h)  Have  somenne  ring  a  hell  a>  hefure.  Pre->  vcur  f<i0t 
on  the  lloor  as  quickly  as  you  can  after  hearing  the  sound. 

(r j  Have  someone  Hash  a  colored  disk  before  your  eyes. 
Press  with  your  fingers  on  the  desk  as  tjuickly  as  you  can 
after  seeing  the  object. 

((/)  Have  -omeone  present  an  object  as  before  and  press 
>\ith  the  toot  on  the  llcjor  as  (juii  kly  as  \'ou  can  after  seeing 
the  object 

Repeat  die  foregoing  experiments,  keeping  a  re  .)rd  of  the 
time  oc^■ullied  in  ea(  h  experiment  and  endea\(ir  by  ])racticc 
to  shorten  the  time  in  each  case. 

(  luiiw  _:'U  ever  learn  to  resi.onfl  "^o  q  !\  that  no  time 
what>.'\er  would  elajxse  between  the  time  when  the  stimulus 
inipiiigi'd  ujiiai  t!ic  end  organ  of  the  sensorv  niT\e  (the  retina 
of  the  eye  or  the  Ivnipanum  of  the  ear)  and  the  time  when  it 
was  res] Minded  to  In  muscular  movement  ?  Such  intervening 
period  is  called  reaction  time.  In  experiment  3  (a)  this  pei-iod 
is  said  to  be  }(iur  ear-hand  reaitic^n  time.  In  {b)  your  ear- 
foot  reai  tion  time,  etc. 

(r)  Rejieat  experiments  (<;),  (b).  (<)  and  (d),  directing  the 
attention  mainly  u|)on: 

1st. — The  recejition  uf  the  stimulus,  c.f;.,  in  (a)  attend 
more  carefull}  to  the  hearing  of  the  sound  than  to  the  pressing 
on  the  table. 

I2n(l.    The  muscular  response, 

3rd.— The  easier  activity,  e.g.,  if  you  find  more  difficulty 
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in  pressing  the  <lesk  quickly  than  in  hearing  the  sound  quickly 
pay  special  attention  to  the  sound. 

4lh.— The  more  difiicult  acti\ity. 

In  psychological  lah.,ratories,  reaction   time  is  mca.sured 
with  scientific  ac(  uracy  by  some  su<  h  method  as  the  lollouin-- 

The  operator  and  the  sul.ject  whose  reaction  time  is  t"o 
l-e  measured  are  in  adjacent  rooms,  which  are  connected  hv 
telephone  and  tekv.raph.  The  subject  holds  th.  teleplu.ne  to 
his  ear  and  plactv  his  lin-cr  on  the  tek-raph,  l,utt,,n  The 
operator  .end.  a  sound  stimulus  oNcr  the  telephone  The 
subject  presses  the  telegraph  button  as  quicklv  as  he  can 
after  hearing  il,e  sound.  Ihe  operator  records  the  time 
OMHch  ,s  accurately  indicated  on  a  clock)  which  has  elapsed 
between  the  sending  of  the  telephone  message  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  telegraphic  response. 

He  performs  a  number  of  similar  e.xperiments  and 
averages  the  results.  The  average  is  his  ear-hand  reaction 
time. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  such  experimentation    see 
■Reaction  Time,  a  .study  of  attention.  iVu  h..!ogi(  al  Review 
i;- 3,  Vol.  3,  p.  245."  ■  ' 

(/)  Haveanumberofpersons^taixlina  ring  and  join  hands 
Have  an  assistant  hold  a  watch  Nchcre  the  experimenter  (who 
IS  number  one  of  the  group)  can  see  the  watch  and  keep  a 
record  of  the  time.  J-.xplain  that  the  juirpose  is  to  find  how 
rapidly  a  signal  can  be  [.assed  around  the  circle.  Number 
"ne  (the  <,perator)  j.rcsses  with  his  right  hand  the  left  hand 
"1  the  person  to  his  right,  who  in  turn  immediateb;  passes  the 
signal  on  by  pressing  with  his  right  hand  the  left  hand  <,f 
number  three,  and  so  on.  The  operator  keeps  a  record  of 
the  number  of  seconds  which  elapse  between  the  time  when 
he  gives  the  signal  to  his  right-hand  neighbor,  and  the  time 
when  he  receives  it  b.n.  '    'r,,m  i,;.  )..(*  i 1  __.•  ,  ■         ...  _  . 

.  -■  -     ».^.g...^./,      unci      it 

nas  pa.ssed  around  the  ciicle. 
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The  following  is  a  slatcmenl  of  the  rcMilt>  of  a  <t-rit>s  of 
such  experiments,  conducted  by  students  in  the  Ottawa  Nor- 
mal School: 

First  day:  There  were  seventy-oiic  students  together  with 
the  expcrnrfnter: 

First  experiment — time,  2G  seconds. 


Second 

24      " 

Third 

_M       " 

Fourth 

IS        ' 

Fifth 

24       " 

Sixth 

19      " 

Seventh 

IS. 5  " 

Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ex])erimcnts  the  students 
rested  for  a  few  minutes,  and  directed  attention  to  anoliuT 
subject. 

Second  day:  Tiiere  were  se\cnty-two  students  together 
with  the  experimenter.  The  average  time  for  six  experiments 
was  eighteen  seconus,  i.e.,  one-fourth  of  a  second  for  cai  h 
student. 

(,(,')  I.,et  everyone  concentrate  attention  uj)on  ihe  left 
hand,  i.e.,  upon  the  receptit)n  of  the  stimulus.  Perform  a 
number  of  similar  exj)eriment>  and  note  the  re-uils. 

Qi)  Let  everyone  concentrate  attention  ujion  the  right 
hand,  i.e.,  upon  passing  the  stimulus  on  to  his  next  neigh- 
bor.   Repeat  experiments.     Average  results. 

(/)  Let  everyone  concentrate  altentitm  upon  the  activity 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  more  easy.  Perform  a  number 
of  experiment-  and  average  the  results. 

(/')  Let  everyone  concentrate  attention  ujMin  theadivilv 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  more  ditVuult. 

Perform  a  number  of  experiments  and  average  the  results. 

The  following  arc  the  results  of  a  scries  of  similar  exi)eri- 
mcnts  made  by  directing  attention  u]n)n  easy  and  diflicult 
activities  respectively: 
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(1)  Attention  u{K>n  less  difficult: 
Number  of  students,  03. 
Xunilier  of  experiments,  4. 
Average  time,  18.25  seconds. 

(2)  Attention  upon  more  diffi'ult: 
Numljer  of  students,  6M. 
Number  of  exi)eriments,  4. 
Average  time,  13.5  seconds. 

State  educational  principles  which  are  .suggested  bv  the 
results  of  cxjierimcnts  {a)  to  (;)  inclusive. 

To  what  extent  do  you  find  the  following  statements 
verified  by  the  experiments  which  you  have  performed? 

Intense  external  stimulus  attracts  the  attention. 

\Ne  cannot  give  maximum  attention  at  the  becinmni:  of  a 
lesson. 

With  practice,  a  ,,oint  (,f  maximum  cnRi.ru v  is  reached 
beyond  which  it  is  difficult  to  increase  speed. 

Novelty  Increases  interest. 

(^hange  of  activity  increases  the  power  (.f  aiuntion 
_      If  uc  attend  to  the  more  difficult  a.  livitv,  reaction  time 
IS  lessenefl. 

A  brief  i)eriod  of  rest  recuperates  attentive  p(,ucr 

When  the  habit  is  formed  the  activitv  can  be  performed 

without  elTort. 

Repetition  is  necessary  for  the  formati.n  of  habits. 

Concentration  increases  fxnver  of  acquisition 

fn  the  case  of  an  established  hal,lt  it  Is  possible  to  perform 
the  activity  .so  mechanlcaPy  that  reaction  time  is  lengthened 

l.mphas.s  of  the  end  in  view  Increa.ses  attentive  power 

Desire  to  perform  work  raj-idly  causes  concentration  of 
att'ntion  and  this  incrca.ses  speed. 

Fatigue  lncrea.ses  reaction  time. 

A  reminder  that  one  Is  not  doing  one's  best  work  is  some- 
times a  stimulus  to  attention. 
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An  interc^tin!;  external  .stimulus  diverts  tlic  atti  icn  from 
the  suljjcct  to  whieh  one  should  attend  and  lengthens  reaction 
time. 

Conscious  efTort  increases  working  power. 

Excited  effort  may  either  imrease  or  decrease  working 
j)ower. 

Co-operation  is  necessary  in  the  performance  of  social 
activities. 

Give  examples  of  activities  which  you  have  [)erformed 
until  they  have  become  automatic,  which  if  attended  to  closely 
are  not  performed  as  well  as  when  you  pay  no  attention  to 
them. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  have  jtrovcd  condusixely 
that  the  educational  j)rinciple  that  "'attention  should  le  cen- 
tered upon  the  greatest  obstacle,''  is  a])plicable  not  only  to 
reaction  time,  but  to  tlie  overcoming  of  every  kind  of  difikultj'. 

VI.-SrHOOL-ROOM  AITI.ICATIOXS: 


A  school  room  a]i]ili(  ation  of  the  foict'oinL'  ecliKaliiinai 
principle  would  be  that  in  teaching  a  child  to  spell  the  vord 
"belief"  (after  he  has  had  training  in  jihonic  synthesis)  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  combination,  ic,  and  no  attention 
devotetl  to  remembering  the  first  three  letters  and  the  last 
letter  of  the  word,  for  the  juipil  who  knows  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  \\ill  spell  it  jroperly  as  regards  these  four 
letters,  without  assistance  from  anyone. 

Show  how  the  principle  that  attention  sliould  be  directed 
upon  that  phase  which  presents  the  greatest  dill'iculty,  and 
easy  habitual  activities  should  be  allowed  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  nia\  be  applied  in  giving  cali^tlienii  exercises  in 
school. 

Give  school-room  applications  of  educational   juiru  iples, 


r\9%      r^ 
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State  a  number  (,f  iKsycholugical  facts  which  you  have 
discovered  r     ..  result  of  [jsycholopit al  investigation. 

Write  educational  principles  l,a>e(l  upon  each  of  these 
facts  and  show  how  these  i)rincii)lts  may  he  applied  in  the 
school-room. 

In  determiniui,'  wiiiih  of  iw.,  .studies  (e.g.,  Algebra  or 
bntany)  a  certain  child  .should  study  at  a  certain  time  (it 
bring  possible  to  take  only  one  of  them),  uhat  facts  should 
be  known  regarding  (a)  the  relation  which  these  studies 
rcs[)ectivHy  bear  to  mental  dc\elopment:  (h)  the  stage  of 
mental  development  reached  by  tiie  particular  cliild  who  is 
to  begin  the  study? 

How  would  P.sydiological  studv  aid  in  discoNcring  these 
facts  ? 

(jive  exami.les  of  ways  in  whi.  h  Psychologital  study  would 
aid  the  teacher  in  discovering  what  branch  of  .study  was  best 
lillcil  to  a  particular  child  at  a  particular  time. 

In  what  way  would  Psycholopcal  study  aid  in  determining 
at  what  time  a  <  hild  slu.uld  begin  a  <ertain  stu-lv,  e.g'.. 
("ic'ometrv? 

In  what  way  woul^'  I'syi  hologii  al  study  aid  me  tea.  her  in 
dflrrmining  the  best  mrlhod  of  tea,  hing  a  [lartii  ular  subject 
(e.g..  multipli,a!i,,n  ..f  fra.  tiuns)  to  a  particular  child? 

References: 

Adams— Herharii. in  Psvcliul,.tjy  applied  to  bducitioii. 

.XiiKfll    -Psychol, )gv. 

Ifaglcy— Tlic  liducativc  Process. 

Dewey — The  School  and  Society. 

James — Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology. 

judd   -CU'iieiic  Psvclinlogy  for  Teachers. 

Kirkpairick     I  ini(!,oiientals  of  Child  Study. 

I.Ioyd  Morjjaii     I'sycholDRv  for  Teachers. 

Thorndike— Principals  of  Teaching. 

Titchencr— A  text-book  on  Psychology. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Analysis  of  the  Individual  Life  Process 

W"  have  found  tlial  (-■(hualinn  has  lo  do  with  tht'  idiitrol 
of  changes  in  the  individual  life  ]>ri.u--.  Let  us  next  pro- 
ceed to  an  analysis  of  the  process  and  to  an  investigation  of 
wavs  in  which  tlicse  chan-jes  are  l)rouL;ht  almul. 


I— NON-CONSCIOUS  ACT1\  1  1  IKS: 

liivc  examples  of  mental  or  l)odily  (han,L!;es  which  liave 
taken  place  in  your  own  life  histor)  and  of  which,  at  the  time, 
you  liad  no  immediate  knowledge. 

A. — Natural  Non-conscious  Activities. — 

1.  Instinctive,  -bescribe  llie  ai  lion  of  a  |  •  rson  when  lie 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  hears  a  loud  noise  behind  his 
back.  I>  his  aition  due  to  reason?  Is  it  due  to  heredity.'' 
Can  he  train  himself  not  to  be  so  startled.-'  (live  examples 
of  other  instinetive  activities. 

'_'.  Kellex.  —  If  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  per.-on  uiio  is  a.-ieep 
is  tickled,  the  fo(it  is  drawn  u\>  without  any  conscious  knowl- 
edge or  elTort  on  the  part  of  the  slee|  it.  (live  similar  exam- 
ples of  muscular  activities  wluth  are  performed  in  direct 
response  to  stimulation  of  the  end  organ  of  the  nerve  witliout 
any  tonsciou'^  <lire(tion  on  the  part  of  the  indixidual.  .Sudi 
acts  are  c  allrd   "  rellex." 

3.  .\utomatii .  — The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  said  to  be 
due  in  part  to  stimulation  of  the  muscles  as  a  result  of  the 
(hemical  composition  of  the  blood.  (Jive  examples  of  other 
cnangcs  vvuKn  go  on  vxUiun  yc>ur  Dooy  and  concerning  v%iiicn 
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you  hiive  no  conscious  knowledge.     Such  activities  are  said 
to  l)e    'automatic." 

H.- Acquired  Non-conscious  Activities.— 

(a)  Retlc.x.— Can  \(;u  walk  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  walking?  Could  you  always  do  .so?  Could  you  do 
■so  if  the  soles  .,f  y.,.ur  feet  ucix-  j)aralyzed  ?  (Jive  e.xamples 
of  other  a((|uire.l  rclle.xes,  as  the  result  of  repetition.  Why 
may  they  he  called  habits? 

{!>)  .Automatic— When  you  are  asked  to  add  16  and  9, 
<!«>  you  think  <,f  Ki  ol.jats  and  '.)  ol.jects?  Were  you  always 
;dile  t..  .Mate  the  >um  uith.,ut  he.-itation  as  you  now  do?  Why 
may  the  activity  he  -aid  tn  have  he.    me  automatic? 

(live  examples  of  other  acquired  automatic  activities. 
Why  may  they  be  called  habits? 

11.— r.\K  riAI.  Ok  .\H.\()RM.\I,  (  o.NSCIorsXESS: 

A. —Sub-conscious  Activity.  A  physii  ian,  wlio  is  super- 
intendent of  a  hospital,  has  one  bell  as  his  call  signal.  Ihe 
a.ssistants  ha\e  signal..  ..f  two,  three  and  four  bells,  respect- 
ively. The  superintendent  sleejis  soundly,  and  is  entire!, 
oblivious  to  the  call>  nf  t\vo,  tluce  or  f(,ur  bells,  but  if  the  one 
bell  signal  rings  at  any  time  of  the  night,  he  immediately 
\\akes  up. 

Can  you  fnmi  a  habit  i.f  shutting  out  or  exhibiting  cer»'iin 
M)unds  when  asleep,  and  of  attending  to  others? 

Can  ynu  waken  earlier  than  your  usual  time  In-  making 
up  your  mind  to  ,1,,  so?  When  v.-u  thus  decide  to  waken  at 
a  certain  time,  dn  \,,u  k.]!  a-  well  as  you  do  when  you  attach 
no  importan.e  t..  the  time  of  making?  Do  you '><,motimes 
find  in  tlie  morning  tliat  a  problem  which  was  un.solved  when 
you  retired  the  j.revious  niglU  now  presents  an  ca.>^y  solution? 

/'.  ;»-.,>♦!, «-    t     -         f  II       .     _      » 
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B.— Absent-mindedness.— A  distinguished  mathema- 
tician was  observed  walking  along  tlie  street  in  a  pouring 
rain,  at  the  same  time  using  his  umbrella  as  a  walking-stick. 
Give  otlicr  examjiles  of  extreme  concentration  and  accom- 
panving  absent-mindedness. 

C— Abnormal  Consciousness.— The  retonicil  experi- 
ences of  those  wlio  have  been  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb  from 
their  l)irth,  and  who  ha\e  subsequently  learned  to  converse, 
shows  that  they  have  no  true  conception  of  sound  or  color, 
and  that  before  learning  language  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness was  at  all  times  vague  and  fragmentary. 

D.— Infant  Consciousness.—  The  study  of  children 
reveals  the  fact  that  at  birth  the  content  of  consciousness 
(if  the  chiKl  may  be  said  to  be  conscious  at  all)  is  confused 
and  indi-tim  t.  .\s  time  goc-  on  the  undifferentiated,  vague, 
"sensuous  continuum"  Ijcgins  to  assume  defmite  conscious 
form.  It  is  some  time  before  the  sen.ses  perform  their  func- 
tions sufTicicntly  well  to  render  sensations  explicit  in  con- 
sciousness, and  throughout  all  the  years  of  infancy,  childhood 
and  \nuth  we  may  sav  that  education  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  urowtli  toward  fuller  i  ons(  iousncss. 


III.— KXTIRE  CUNSCTOLSXKSS: 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  Const  ii^us  when,  in  per- 
forming the  rcaition  time  experiment,  (les(ril)ed  on  \k2'.\, 
vou  sav  v(.u  were  (onsiious?  Repeat  the  experiment  and 
make  an  aiialvsis  of  the  mental  changes  \\hi(h  you  experi- 
end'd.  Did  \<)u  know  during  this  experience  that  you  were 
yourself— and  not  someone  else,  and  that  no  one  else  was 
having  the  same  experience,  that  you  were  the  same  person 
that  vou  were  the  ])revious  day,  that  the  signal  stimulus  came 
from   outside   vour    bodv,     tiiat   you   were   puiong   iorih    an 
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effort  to  convey  the  signal  to  the  next  person  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  tliat  you  really  did  pass  the  signal  on? 

Speaking  generally,  full  or  complete  consciousness  may  be 
said  to  be  the  possession  of  any  individual  when  he  can  syn- 
thetize  the  elements  of  this  piesent  experience,  connect  the 
present  with  the  past  and  respond  [)roperly  tc)  stimulus  re- 
ceived, when  he  knows  who  he  is,  wiiat  he  is  doiag,  wh;it  he 
lias  done  in  the  past,  what  stimulus  he  is  now  receiving,  what 
reactions  should  be  made,  and  when  he  is  capable  of  making 
such  adequate  resixmse  as  the  needs  of  the  situation  demand. 

The  term  "Consciousness"  cannot  be  defined.  Its  mean- 
ing can  be  explained  somewhat  by  such  characteristics  as 
those  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  We  can,  h.owever,  study 
various  fc-rms  of  consciousness  and  the  conditidns  under  which 
they  arise,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  th.is  is  the  j.hase  of  the  sub- 
ject which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  educator. 

IV.-TIIK  GROWTH  OF  COXSCTOUSNKSS: 

Observe  an  infant  for  th.e  first  few  years  of  hi.v  life,  or 
study  the  recorded  (.Ijservations  of  others  and  state  what 
you  have  learned  regarding  the  growth  of  consciousness . 
Similarly  study  the  life  of  someone  whose  consciousness  has 
!-een  a'-normal,  e.g.,  Helen  Keller,  and  notice  i.s  develop 
rnent.  Call  to  mind,  also,  tlie  ways  in  which  people  who 
have  lost  consciousness  slowly  resume  the  conscious  condition. 

When  you  are  reading  and  walking,  without  paying  atten- 
ticin  to  the  walking,  and  come  in  contact  with  an  obstacle, 
(e.g.,  a  chair),  what  change  takes  place  in  your  con.stiousncss? 
Why  do  you  notice  the  beating  of  your  heart  when  it  !,eats 
more  rapidly  than  usual:  Cive  tlier  exami)les  where  an 
habitual,  automatic  or  rellex  activity  becomes  a  conscious 
activity  when  anything  occurs  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
iMuce>s   ami    to   recjuire  reconstruction.     Does  consciousness 
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ever  arise  except  under  cdndition-  wliere  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  deal  with  some  new  diflii  ulty  ?  (ii\e  examples.  Con- 
sider the  following:  "We  ind  consciousness  a])i>carin<j;  at 
those  points  where  there  is  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  purely 
physiological  mechanism  to  cope  with  the  dem.ands  of  the 
surroundings. 


v.— ANALYSIS  OV  A  C'OXSCiOL'S  ACT: 

Ob.serve  the  content  of  your  consciousness  and  state  as 
fully  as  you  (an  the  factors  or  elements  found  there  and  the 
sources  to  which  they  are  referred. 

Perform  experiments  to  sh()\\  that  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness may  be  affected  by  0;)  stimulus  from  outside  the 
body,  (b)  bodily  stimulus,  (c)  our  past  exj)ericnce,  (d)  the 
ideals  we  have  formed,  (c)  our  own  effort. 

Compare  the  content  cf  consciousness  during  the  reaction 
time,  experiment  [>.  '_':>.  and  d  .ring  tlie  time  when  y  <n  are 
.solving  a  dilVicult  mathematical  jiroblem  and  note  similarities. 
Do  von  fmd  that  all  the  l)efore-mentioned  elements— external 
stimulus,  bodily  stimulus,  etc.,  are  present  in  both  cases? 
Point  out  elements  upon  which  special  stress  is  placed  in 
each  case. 

Sliow  that  in  every  act  of  consc ioMsncss  there  is  :\-  ays 
an  aj^prchended  content  and  an  apprehension  of  this  content. 

VI.— THK     THRKKFOI.I)    ASIM.CT    OF    CONSCIOUS- 
XF.SS: 

Intellect,  Sensibility  and  Will.— One  person  is  said 
to  be  very  niicllc.  tuai,  another  very  emotional,  and  another 
very  strong-willed  Point  out  diarai  teristics  which  you  would 
expect  to  fmd  prominent  in  each.  Which  of  the  three  would 
you  expect  to   ]iosscss  (a)  tho   most  knowledge,  (/')  the  most 

urncitt  v'rif*'---  in  nlpn^.v.rf  ;>nfl  !>nin.  (f^.  the  h.itd'Cst  self  ac  tiv  If\'  r* 

Give  an  example  wlierc  the  gaining  of  knowledge  is  the 
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most    prominent   feature  c.f  thr  activity,  another   where    the 
feeling  of  pleasure  seems  to  take  possession  of  us.  and  a  third 
wnere  we  seem  to  he  n.mpletely  ahsorhed  in  the  making  of 
an  important  choice.  *' 

Which  of  the  three  aspects,   knowing,  feeling  and   self- 
a>  tivity  IS  most  prominent  in  each  of  the  fo|lo^^in^  e.x,,ericncc.- 

(a)  Gazing  upon  a  lieautiful  picture? 

(b)  Learning  the  names  of  the  rivers  of  a  .ountry? 
(r)  Learning  to  ride  a  hi(  vde  :-' 

Could  you  hnd  a  person  who  was  entirelv  ignorant,  or  one 
"'"'  '>a<  no  appreciation  of  pleasure  or  pain,  or  one  who 
never  wdled  to  do  anvthing!^ 

Concentrate  your  attention  upon  some  ol,jeet  in  the  room 
c^.  a  i.cture,  and  note  the  phenomena  of  your  con.^ciousness.' 
\\ha    new  knowledge  have  you  gained  as  the  result  of  .tudv- 
-n.'  the  object?     Were  the  feelings  which  accompanied   the 
expenence   pleasurable  or  painful  >     ^^,r,  vou  conscious  that 
vou  yourseit  were  performing  this  act,  enjoVin,  this  pleasure 
.anung  tins  knowledge?     Could  you  have  an  experience  in' 
-iHc^h  .^ou  were  suffering  so  intensely  that  ^cu  were-  neither 
ua.nmg    knouledge   of    any    kind    nor   perfo'rming    anv   act^ 
..mdarly   could   you    gain    knowledge   without   sensil.ilitv   or 
v=ll,  or  be  self-active  uithout  knowledge  or  sensibih-tv?     Show 
by  examples  that  in  every  eon.  iou.    experience  all  of  these 
a^pects,  knowing,  feeling,  and   self-a.  tivitv,  are  presented  in 
greater  or  le.ser  degree.     U  hy  may  the  last  mentioned    (ie 
the  personahty-^he  self  in  a- tion)   be  considered   the   basai 
and  most  im.portant  of  the  three? 

VII.- I-Y)RM.S     OF     CONSCIOUSNESS  -  p. v.siVE- 
ArTI\L:  v^iXL 

Attention. -V  hat  do    you  mean  when  vou  sav  vou  are 
payiniT  •■ittention  *<    ~.i^■n-:•th\■=^r.  j     /■.■.._  _  ',  '    ' 

Investigate  difterent  way.s'in  wLich  you  can'pay  attention: 
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Experiment  1.— Seat  yourself  in  a  comfortable,  ea^y  posi- 
tion Allow  vour  mind  to  assume  the  condition  which  im- 
mediately precedes  falling  asleep.  Do  not  try  to  think  of 
anything  or  to  direct  the  mental  tlow.  Let  the  condition  be 
one  of  complete  mental  relaxation.  Describe  what  takes 
place  in  consciousness.  Would  you  say  you  were  paying 
.ittention  in  this  experiment? 

Have  vou,  in  reading  a  book,  sometimes  caught  yourself 
readin-  along  without  knowing  what  y.)U  were  reading,  and 
then  have  vou  gone  back  several  pages  to  a  certain  point  from 
which  vou  have  begun  to  read  ?     In?     In  such  a  case,  were 
vou  attending  to  the  matter  read  .     Could  you  have  had  such 
an  experience  if  vou  had  been  reading  aloud  f     Could  you 
have  neglected  the  meaning  in  this  way  ii  your  mind  had  not 
been  fi.xed  on  something  else  of  interest  to  you?     Do  you 
sometimes  find  vourself  in  a  condition  in  ^^hich  vou  are  really 
not  attending  to  anything  and   yet  are  conscious  that  you 
ou-ht  to  be  attending  to  something?    Were  you  conscious  in 
experiment    1  ?      Cive   otlier  examples  of  acts  of  which  you 
were  con'^ci(ms,  which  vou  ^.•ould  not  (strictly  speaking)  call 
acts  of  attention.     Are  such  acts  fatiguing  or  restful  to  the 
mind^     How  do  thev  dilTer  from  acts  of  attention?     How- 
do  thev  differ  from  the  c.^ndition  of  sleep?     How  do  they 
differ  from  the  c  ndition  of  non-consciousness?    Why  may 
such  a  condition  be  called  Passive  Cf .nsciousness  ? 

Experiment  2.~Hegin  reading  a  very  uninteresting  book 
and  at  the  same  time  have  someone  in  the  room  play  a  musi- 
cal -^electi.m  which  v..u  admire  very  much.  Describe  what 
takes  place.  Do  vou  pav  attention?  To  what  do  you  pay 
attention?  Why  do  vou  pay  attention  to  the  muMc?  How 
does  this  experience  differ  from  that  in  experiment  1  •■' 
Show  that  in  experiment  2  there  i^  more  mental  tension  ..r 
stress  than  ui  exiRumcnt  ;. 
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The  tea.  her  says  that  a  l,oy  is  inattentive  becnnsp  he  is 
so  attra.tc-i  hv  the  mu>ic  of  the  ,  in  us  ],anrl  in  the  r.a.sin. 
proce.Mon  that  h.  i^  .„tirely  .hiivious  to  the  hi.torv  which 
he  .s  suH)ose,l  t„  1..  Mu<lyin,.  To  uhat  i.  the  lu,v  inattentive. 
ould  the  hoy  keep  from  payin.  attention  to'  the  nu,M-r> 
''"'"""'''  ""''"'.^•'^'■'tt^ntionbekept  u,,nn  thehi.torv:^ 

i:xi'CTimenf    :!.-^  Cnneenlrate   y.,ur   mental    ener,ie^,,.„n 

some.ul.je.t.hirh.   in   it>elf,   is  not  speriallv  inten>,i„,   to 

you  and  keep  the  mind  f,xe,l  upon  it  for  .om.  tinn.  and  note 

he  pl,enomena  of  consciousness.     For  example,  consider  tl,e 

trutn  (,i  the  followinf]:  statement: 

"The  expression  ',r +  41.r  +  41  is  ahvav<  equal  to  a  prime 
nu-ber  except  when  ,v  i.  equal  to  I-  Te^t  it  hv  induc- 
tively substituting^  for  ,v  the  quantities  ],  2.  :^,  5,  etc'  in  s„c 
cession.  Do  you  always  get  a  prime  number?'  i  it  pn,I,able 
that  he  statement  is  correct:^  Kxamine  the  e.xpre.ssi<,n  more 
closely  M,at  value  for  ,v  would  make  it  possible  for  vou 
!■-  break  the  expre^Mon  into  two  factor^  ?  If  we  substitute 
(.  tor  .v.  do  we  i^et  a  [)rime  number:-' 

rn  provin,!,  the  fore^oin.iz  statement  incorrect,  were  vou 
Performm,,  an  act  of  attention?  How  does  this  act  of  atten- 
t'-n  d.ner  from  that  of  listenin,,  to  the  musical  selection  in 
e.xperum.nt  'l^  Show  that  in  experiment  ;i  there  is  still  .reater 
tension  and  conscious  .ontn,]  of  the  pro,  ess  with  a  view  to 
attammL;  a  definite  end. 

If   there    were   .^omethin..   else  at     hand,    natm-allv   more 

pleasurable  to  you  than  the  mathematical  proof,  would  it  be 
po.ss,ble  or  vou  to  concentrate  y<.ur  attention  on  the  latter"^ 
How  could  you  do  so? 

_      Kxperiment  4.-If.  while  pnnin,  the  statement  incorre., 
.n  experiment  3.  someone   had   started  beating,'  a  drum  vi. 
misly  in  the  room,  culd  vou  have  ...ntinn^d  t..  -,,,.,.        ~ 
mathematical  problem? 


u'or- 

lilO 
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Difference  of    Intensity   in    the   Conscious    Field.- 

Whon  i.axiuK  attcnlicm,  do  y.a>  ahvavs  pay  attentu.n  to  some- 
thin-?  Show  l.v  illustrati<.n..  that  when  vou  arc  i>ayins 
attrntion.  ci-rtain  oart>  of  the  content  of  ronMiousness  >ecrn 
,o  1,.  l.roimht  into  (he  forej;rouml,  ami  otlu-rs  to  he  partia  !y 
or  cnthelv  oh>cuml.  If  the  n.nsrious  fu-M  be  repre.entn!  by 
three  cona-ntri.  ur>le..  .h-w  that  attention  seem,  to  be 
focussed  on  the  .entre,  .lire.te.l  nnldly  upon  the  intermediate 
c-ireular  l)and.  and  ahiv.^t  entirely  uith.lrawn  fn.m  the  outer 

fringe.  . 

Try  to  think  of  a  case  wliere  the  mind  ha>  no  ehoue  as  to 
the  ol)'ject  of  attention,  that  i>.  where  there  is  l>ut  one  tlung 
that  can  be  .men  led  to. 

S!u,w  bv  iilu^tralion.  that  there  are  alway.  a  number  of 
difTerent  ideas  or  trains  of  ideas,  any  one  of  whuh  might  be 
the  object  of  attention.  •<•„  that  attention  is  always  a  selective 
act-   a  concentrating  and  limiting  process. 

Stress  of  Attention.  In  the  reaction  time  experiment, 
p  y\  how  did  the  condition  of  the  body  (muscles,  breathing, 
,tr.).  when  vou  were  wailing  for  and  pas>ing  on  the  stimulus, 
(lifter  from  the  condition  when  you  were  re^-ting.-' 

When  i-aving  attention,  are  you  rJways  consciou.--  of  the 
fact  that  vou  are  attending:'  What  feeling  always  accom- 
nanie-  attention?  For  how  long  a  period  can  you  study  a 
certain  subje.  t  (c.^.,  .\rithmetic)  without  taking  a  rest? 

Whv  .loe.  it  fatiuue  vou  to  pav  attention  ?  Give  examples 
t„  .how  that  when  we  pa-,  attention  there  is  always  a  certain 
etTort  an  e.xpenditure  of  energy.  Is  attention  to  a  subject 
that  I-  verv  interesting  (that  seems  to  take  possession  of  us) 
,„ll,nve.i  b'v  fatigue?  What  i--  the  derivati<m  of  the  word 
.Attention/  Why  i>  it  correct  to  say  tliat  att<"ntu.n  is  active 
,(,nsciousncss  ?  Write  a  dctimtion  of  Aueniiou. 
Consider  the  following: 
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"Attention  is  tiuU  activity  ,|  thu  >di  uhi.h  u-nnc.  ts  all 
dements  presented  U,  it  int.,  .,ne  uhclc,  with  relVrinci'  to 
their  ideal  signiticance,  tiiat  i,,  with  reference  to  the  rehition 
which  they  hear  to  some  intellectual  end."  -Deurw 

"An  act  of  attention  is  a  powerful  \c)lition  suffused  with 
puuliar  feelin-s  of  effort  or  strain  and  acccnij-anied  l.v  a 
changed  condition  of  the  field  of  discriminative  consciousness 
as  resfjects  intensity,  .„ntent,  and  clearness."— Z</J(/. 

".\ttention  i>  the  ticking  possession  of  by  the  mind,  in  clear 
and  vivid  form,  of  one  out  of  what  .seem  several  simultaneously 
po.ssihle  objects  or  trains  of  thought;  focalix.ation  and  concen- 
tration of  consciousness  are  of  it.s  essence."-  Juvics. 
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Mil.-  KINDS  OF  ATTIA  ri(j\: 

A.— Non-voluntary.— If  the  temperature  in  vour  room 
were  suddenly  to  fall  thirty  degrees,  could  you  continue  stud\- 
ing  Psychology?  Why  not:^  Cue  a  number  of  other  ex- 
amples of  conditions  which,  if  they  should  arise,  would  render 
It  dithcult  or  impossible  for  you  to  study,  though  you  wish 
tci  do  so. 

-Make  a  list  of  subjects  to  which  you  find  it  \ery  eas\-  to 
direct  your  attention.  Are  such  objects  always  plea  ig  to 
you.-'  If  you  burn  your  finger,  do  you  attend  to  the  pain 
-P'-ntaneously?  .\re  such  objects  always  external?  Give 
examples  of  thought,  which  yc.u  have  found  ditlicult  to  banish. 
Wliy  do  such  objects  attract  the  ai.enlion  ? 

If  you  lind  your  attention  attracted  to  the  play'ng  of  a 
beautiful  selection  of  music  when  you  desire  to  .study,  are 
you  conscious  of  the  fart  that  you  arc  playing  attenticm  to 
the  music  spontaneously  f  \\  hy  may  suc  h  attention  be  called 
Xon  voluntary?    Would  the  musical  selection  cause  even-one 


tf>     iin\- 


itt/>nf ; 


attention  be  called  Reflex? 


11  -1 
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Cive   other  cxaniplo^   ^  I    noii-viiluni.ary   attention, 
thai  noil  \ohintar\    attention  is  I'a,-- J  niH'n  liUcrc-t. 


Show 


r>.  "Voluntary  Attention.— 1)(^  you  always  pay  atttnti'^n 
to  tiiat  vhiJi  for  the  time  hcini,'  is  nio^t  interesting  to  you? 
(ii-.e  exainjiies  of  eases  in  whith  \ou  do  nd  j)ay  attention  to 
tiie  ni...-t  interesting  thing,  but  to  that  whi.  h  from  the  stand- 
Du.'nt  of  ijresent  satisfaction  is  distasteful.  Show  tliat  m 
sueh  ca.>es  you  ahva\s  i'ave  an  ult.  ricir  end  in  \iew. 

Can  \ou  alwa\s  make  up  your  mind  to  endeavor  to  attend 
to  a  eertain  definite  thing  to  the  e.xilusion  of  other  things 
wli-ch  for  che  present  are  more  attractive?  Are  you  conscious 
,,1  ail  elT.irt  on  your  jiart  to  pay  attention.'  The  previous 
f(,rm  of  attention,  wlii.h  wa-  (hie  t<i  tl;e  attractiveness  J  the 
o'oject,  was  called  nonvoluntary.  What  name  might  he 
given  to  the  kind  of  attenti  in  wh.i.h  involves  unsciou-  ellorl 
of  your  will  jiowcr  .•' 

t.i\e  otiier  examples  of  \oluiit.irv  altcnliim. 

(.  Involuntary  Attention.  If,  when  you  are  stud. ing, 
a  (l'H,r  .-lam.-  l..udl\.  or  there  is  a  deafening  peal  "I  thunder, 
why  (Ir,  you  iea.se  studying?  Could  you  keep  from  payin-' 
attention  tr)  the  noi-e  '  .Attention  which  seems  t<.  he  '.;i\en 
against  the  will  i.-  .-aid  li.  he  involuntary. 

('live  other  example-. 

Whiih  is  more  dilTuull,  non-voluntary  or  voluntary  atten- 
tion ? 

What  kind  of  attention  i-  mo-i  prominent  in  early  life.' 

Why   should    Ti(.n-\..lunlarv    attention    he  developed    into 

voUintary? 

Name  -ome  activity  which  at  one  limr  in  your  experience 
.kmanded  voluntary  attention,  hut  N.hi.h  nou  re, aire  only 
non-voluntary  attention  ? 

If  a  subject,  e.g.,  a  musii  al  selei  tion,  be  sufliciently  inter 
estjn"  to  attract  vour  atteuiion  without  conscious  effort,  tan 
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you,  In-  concentrating  your  attention  on  the  suljject,  increase 
the  attentive  activity  and  the  pleasure  derived  ? 

Consider  the  statement:  "\oluntary  attention  is  more 
difhcult  than  non-voluntary,  and  this  is  the  essential  difference 
l-ctweon  these  two  forms  of  attention." 


ClIAPTI-R  V 

Reconstruction  of  Experience 

Consiiler    \\a\,-    in    whii  !i    ihangcs    in    ( (in>ri()U>ne-s    are 
Ijrciui'!''  aliovit. 


i.._A  iMT\  oi   im;r>().\.vl  i.xi'i:rii::\xk  to  hk 

RKALIZi.l): 

If  an  infant  i-  iilunj-'cd  iindiT  water  mi  a>  to  \>v  entirely 
submerueil,  uiiat  phy.Mial  effort  dee-  it  i-ul  fnrtli  ?  ^^lly 
does  it  -IruLiiiUv"  l)iie>  it  c^n.-i  i(ar-ly  leali/e  that  if  lireathini; 
lie  '^u-neiideil  for  a  Inni:  Iiericci.  death  n;u>t  en^-ue .'  \h<v>  il 
ha\e  an\-  (U'firite  idea  df  dxenomini:  the  dilTu  uHv  li\  >trii^ 
j^diiiL'.''  Are  il^  nuiMiihir  adixitie-  definitely  (o  drdinated  .•' 
('un!|iare  the  liehaNiiT  nf  the  little  ihild  under  sudi  idndi- 
tiwn,  with,  that  nf  ihe  expert  -v.  immer  lien  hi-  iioa*.  is  upset. 
Dcserihe  what  }  >n  eiin>iiler  i-  likelv  !<■  he  the  lonrcious  ex- 
pcrienie  of  eadi.  !'<iinl  «uit  I'Ii\>i(iltiL;ii  al  anil  iVxehital 
re-enil'laiue-  in  tiieir  liehavior. 

WniiKl   it  he  p  i--ihle    to  find    an\nne  who  doe-  not    lia\e 
s<iiiie  |nii"po--e  in  \ie\\   wliiih  he  wishes  to  attain.'' 

Con-idt  r  the  following; 

In  eailv  Jiililliood,  tonseii)iis  experien.  e  (if  th'ie  l)t  -ui  h 
a  tiling)  i-  tif  die  \  luuest  sort,  there  are  no  .  lea.iy  delin"d 
aims  or  ti.nliolle.l  in-tnnnenl-  for  their  reali/alioii,  l.iil  there 
are  in-tinetivc  and  iniiml-ue  iendtiuie-  reaching  out  hir  that 
form  of  >timiihis  be>i  adapted  to  the  need- of  the  indiviiluai. 
\l  t\er\  jieriod  of  e(>n>tiou>  life  there  i-  a  forward  movement 
of  iln'  i-ntire  perscnality,  alert  for  >u<li  txperienie  a-  will 
'.v.-'.li'   >::'.    it-    w;!!!iei!!'.      'l'!ie!'j    i>    u!-o    the    ( iin-i  it)ii>ness 

140) 
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that  the  present  e.xiierieiice  is  merging  into  a  new  experience, 
and  tiicre  is  an  aiccmiianying  feeling  of  tension  between  the 
()!(!  and   the  new. 


II.~A  M  W   I'RISKN  1  ATIOX  TO  lii:  ATTENDED  TO: 

What  are  tlie  sources  of  the  various  elements  whi(h  are 
presented  in  a,nsciousness  from  time  to  time  as  ohjetts  of 
altcntion  ? 

lor  e.xamjile,  how  do  the  f(,ll,,wing  arise  in  (<,ns(ious- 
ne>>:  ,/.  Thr  seii>ation  of  the  ringing  of  a  bell?  b.  The 
I)ain  ou  asi( med  I,y  tootha,  he  I"  ,.  The  memory  of  a  stanza 
of  [>oetry;^  ,/.  -Hk.  image  <.f  a  (entaur?  c.  The  train  of 
ilioughl  in  a  inatiuTiiati,  al  in\e.stigation  ?  /'.  The  psychical 
accompaniments  of  the  reM>tan(e  of  a  ix.uerfnl  temptation? 
Show  that  i>re>entation-  in  (on.-ciousness  mav  be  attrib- 
ute.! to  (,/)  I'xtcrnal  .Mimiihi>,  (A)  Hodiiy  >timuhis.'(,)  Internal 
ideav.  images,  etc.,  furmdied  by  pa.-.l  e.\i)erien.e  and  jire.sent 
ai  l'\  ity. 

Could  tlicre  be  (■onMi( .uMiess  if  there  were  no  presentation 
'"•  'ontcnt  to  be-  apprehended?  Would  there  rvcr  t,c  atten- 
tion if  tlicre  were  no  new  adjustment^  or  ret  onMnutions  to 
'■'<•■  made.-'  {"oinp.irc  the  lontent  of  two  ,sU(  ( (•ss!\t.  pulse 
beats  of  (OHM  iou-ne-s  and  note  ^'niilaritit -  and  dilTerences. 

Arc  these  .  hango  due  t.,  s,,mc  prin.  ipic  ,,f  re(  oiistruc  lion 
and  .selcMion;^  Would  they  ha\e  been  made  if  the  lir^t  .on- 
dition  liad  been  permaiuiilly  sati^fac  tor\  / 

IFL-ADIISIIXC    \{    ||\!|A    (li     \II|\'||,)\: 

I'oint  ..ul  ways  in  whi,  h  V'U  get  rca<lv  to  perfotm  any 
activity.  For  exan!i>!c.  describe  l;odily  or  riuniai  adjust- 
ment.s  uhi,  h  \,,u  make  preparatory  t,,  (,/)  ^„ing  i,,  .sja-i), 
(/')  listening  to  musi.  .  (,  )  writing  on  an  examination  in 
Arithmetic. 
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Compare  the  a(lju^tin,^  adivity  cif  an  infant  turnini^  to 
the  liuht  with  that  of  a  scientist  lodkinu;  thn,  i.uh  a  telescoi)e. 
Describe  the  ways  in  whiih   the  mind  acts  in  ])rej»aring 
for  carh  of  the  followin;^: 

[a)  To  run  a  foot  race. 

(h)  To  t'ind  the  area  of  a  rectan;j;le  (i  ft.  long  and  o  ft. 

w  ide. 
(()  To  prove  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  ecjual. 
How  will  attention  be  affected  if  in  {a)  the  runner  must 
win  the  rate  or  lose  hi.-  reputation? 

Show  that  in  all  i  a.-e>  o."  highest  ac*'  'ty  of  attention  the 
end  in  \  ie  v  inu.-t  seem  to  take  jio.ssession  of  the  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  thing>.  Can  this  be  the  case  if  the  person 
attending  does  not  clearly  understand  what  tlie  aim  is,  e.g.,  if 
in  (a)  he  does  not  know  how  far  he  ha^  to  run,  if  in  (,/))  he  is 
not  >ure  whetlicr  he  begin-  with  a  vague  limited  ([uantity  to 
be  measured,  or  with  a  unit  of  measurement;  or,  if  in  (f),  he 
is  not  sure  what  an  isoscele-  triangle  \>'f  Sliow  that  in  such  a 
(•a<e  it  i-  neces-ary  to  clearly  undersiand  what  end  is  to  be 
attained!. 

If  a  runner  in  a  rai  e  knew  exactly  whrn  the  pistol  for 
tiie  starting  signal  was  to  lie  lircd.  what  advantages  would 
he  have  over  one  who  cxiifitcil  it  to  be  fired  a  few  minutes 
hiter.-"  In  what  ways  would  he  prepare  him-elf  to  start  run- 
ning the  raie?  In  Vhat  ways  lould  one  jirepare  himself  for 
the  ait-  in  (/))  and  (i)f  Show  how,  if  you  adopt  lAulid's 
metliod  of  proof,  a  review  of  l;Aicli<rs  -Ith  jiroposition  ])re- 
jiare-  for  the  activity  in  (<).  Show  that  in  |  re]>aring  to  attend 
lo  ativthing,  ('/)  llic  miuil  sln.iiM  be  aiti\lv  diicited  to  the 
attainment  i^f  the  end  in  watihful  anti(ip;ition  and  (/'l  any- 
thing wiiiih  will  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  end  should  be 
brought  into  the  foreground  of  con.siioiusness. 

Tills  [jrucess  of  getting  ready  to  attend  to  something  is 
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.SG.-netimes  calini  the  adju.^tin-  ;utiMty  .,f  attention.  Shew 
I.y  exami)le.s  that  adju.tin-  adiMty  iV  (..nditioned  upon  our 
appreciation  of  the  imjiortance  of  the  aim  in  view,  our  j.ower 
of  attending  as  the  result  of  hahit,  and  our  j.revious  store  of 
knowled-e  re-ardin-  tlie  subject  in  hand.  Show  tliat  there 
IS  a  mental  tension  between  die  pre>ent  experience  and  the 
luture  experience,  an  anticipation  of  wluit  is  about  to  happen. 

iv.-riii;  ai>i'i;rci:i\  IXC,  ixti;rpri;ti\g,  valu- 

IXC,    RKLATIXC,     AXD    ASSLMILATIXG     AC- 
TIM  r\'  OF  MIXD: 

A,  -Interpretation.  What  is  mear,'  by  the  term  Inter- 
l-ret.^  Give  example...  If  v.ni  ha\e  never  seen  an  orange 
and  are  now  >h,.un.)ne  f,,r  the  llrst  time,  whv  do  vou  ccn- 
'iu.le  tliat  the  other  side  of  the  oran-e  which  you  have  not 
seen  is  s[)herical  and  of  an  oran.u'e  color? 

Can  you  sometimes  tell  that  a  person  uhom  vou  meet  for 
the  hrst  time  i>  related  t.,  .nme.me  e'  •  wiat  vou'knov.  ?  Are 
tiu'  two  persons  e.xac  tly  alike  ?  Tf,„,  ,1,,,^  Jan  vou  tell  that 
t'ley  are  related  '. 

H.  Misinterpretations.  .\., cunt  f.,r  the  following: 
A  child  brnuuhl  to  ..chool  a  piece  of  (lolden  Rod,  that  had 
been  standini;  since  the  summer  before.  'Ihe  teacher  held  it 
"i;  I'efore  the  c  las>  and  a^ked  ^^h  ,t  i,  v,a>.  (  )ne  of  the  i.u[.ils 
said:  "It  i-.  xmie  wck.I  on  .1  braiuli." 

A  little  child  of  three  year,  had  mtu  die  moon  several 
limes  and  had  been  told  its  name.  She  had  never  noticed 
the  .star^.  The  lirsl  time  >he  notired  them  ^he  >aid:  "Lock 
■If   the  b.d)y  niiKin-." 

C.  Different  Interpretations.  .Vcouni  f,,r  the  fob 
liiw  ing: 

\  miniber  of  iit_Ts,)ns  nh>,(>rM-.l   ■,,,  .  l...  1,-;,    ..o-,:^^^  ..i,:.t 
\\a-   beiriL'  exhibited. 
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A  little  child  was  ufraid  of  it.  A  hoy  of  twelve  remarked 
that  it  would  he  "great  fun  to  ride  in  it." 

A  lazy  man  said:   "No  more  walking  after  this." 

A  dealer  in  horses  said:    "I  shall  soon  he  a  ruined  man." 

A  .scienti.-t  said:  "What  an  ingenious  contrivance,  how 
is  it  constructed  ? 

Give  other  examjjles  of  ways  in  which  our  j)a.-t  experiences 
afTect  our  interpretation  of  presentati(jns.  Can  we  gain  any 
new  knowledge  without  using  old  knowledge?  Do  we  ever 
have  a  new  exijerience  without  interpreting  it  in  the  light  of 
past  experieni  e  ? 

Give  examples  to  show  tliat  after  we  once  hegin  to  know 
we  always  use  past  knowledge  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
ohjccls  presented  for  the  first  tmie. 

In  learning  to  ride  a  liicyde,  what  jirevious  knowledge 
is  of  value?     Why  is  the  power  to  judge  di.-tances  of  ohjects 

valuahle  ? 

State  what  previous  knowledge  or  experience  would  he  of 
value  in  performing  each  of  the  acti\itie>  mentioned  on  jx  42. 

Show  that  what  is  reciuired  in  gaining  new  knt.wiedge  is 
to  interpret  and  relate  the  new  presentation  in  tlie  light  of 
past  knowledge. 

Why  is  it  usually  wise  in  irtroduciiig  a  new  suhject  to 
review  j.rexious  related  knowledge .-' 

Two  person  .  ga/.e  upon  a  heautiful  statue.  'I'iie  train  ol 
ideas  suggested  hy  thi'  statue  is  noMe  in  tlie  (a-e  of  one  and 
base  in  the  ( ase  of  another.  W  !i>  may  it  he  said  that  the 
statue  !■  really  hiinging  eai  h  per-on  to  Judgment? 

Give  exam])les  to  show  that  our  inIeri>retation  of  every 
new  presentation  depend:-  upon  •  ur  ])re\ious  knowledge, 
occupation,  i  harai  ler,  elc. 

'J'he  name  apprr:  iplioii  is  sometimes  gi\(n  to  tlie  ai  tivit\ 
of  mind  hy  which,  in  a.  (|uiring  knowledge,  we  use  ft)rmer 
knowledge  ? 
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Give  other  examples  of  apperception. 

Examine  the  following: 

"Apperception  is  l)ringing  to  hear  what  has  been  retained 
of  past  exf)ericnce  in  such  a  way  as  to  interpret  and  give 
meaning  to  new  experience."' 

".Vpperception  is  the  highest  and  most  comprehensive 
form  of  active  consciousness.  By  it  is  meant  that  activity  of 
synthesis  by  whicli  mental  data  of  any  kind  (sensations, 
percepts,  concepts)  are  constructed  and  the  percf^r-tion  of 
things  which  are  related  becomes  the  perception  of  the  relation 
of  things." 

\'.-.\\.\LYTIC  SYNTHETIC  .ACTniTV  OF  ATTEN- 
TION: 


Examine  some  object,  e.g.,  a  rose,  and  note  the  wavs  in 
whiih  the  elements  of  sense-perception  are  clitTerentiated, 
some  being  discarded,  others  selected  and  combined. 

Do  you  exjiericncc  any  ditliiuity  in  distinguishing  the 
perfume  from  the  (olor,  or  tlic  rose  from  other  objects  within 
your  lield  of  visions  Similarly,  do  you  without  elTort  com- 
l)ine  the  cjualities  of  color,  perfume,  etc.,  as  all  belonging  to 
tlie  rose? 

(ii\e  ilhistrations  to  show  that  with  little  children  there  is 
:i  tendency  to  pull  things  apart  and  put  them  together,  and 
(with  ini Teasing  age  and  in>iglit)  to  reconstruct  elements 
into  new  forms  according  to  -ome  princijile. 

Show  that  in  all  consciousness  there  is  constantlv  a  some- 
what similar  analysis,  selec  tion  and  synthesis  of  elements. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  analysis  and  svnthesis 
are  simply  two  jihases  of  the  same  operation.  Eor  jniqioses 
ot  clearness,  however,  we  shall  consider  tiiem  separately  at 
lirsl. 
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A.  -Analysis,     Dissociation,     Discrimination.— (lose 

vour  eves,  ojien  tliem,  and  describe  the  change  in  your  mental 
state  due  to  seein;^  objects  within  your  field  of  vision.  When 
vou  hrst  open  vour  eyes,  do  you  see  objects  one  after  anotlicr: 
First  a  tree,  then  a  house,  etc.,  and  after  a  time  the  entire 
landscape  within  your  cone  of  vision,  that  is  (rou<i;hly  sj)eak- 
iniO  within  an  anij^le  of  sixty  degrees  near  and  far,  high  and 
iow;  or  do  you,  in  the  first  instant,  see  the  entire  grou])  as  a 
vague,  indi.stmct  whole  and  afterwards  the  parts?  \Vhen 
vou  enter  a  jiicture  gallery,  arc  you  at  a  loss,  for  a  moment, 
to  knf)w  what  picture  to  examine?     Why  is  this? 

(live  examples  to  show  that  wc  l)cgin  with  a  vague,  indis- 
tinct, indefmite,  comi)lex  whole. 

.\fter  the  first  vague  conception,  what  cliange  takes  jilaie 
in  con.sciousness  ?  Could  you  continue  to  look  at  the  land- 
scape and  give  ecjual  prominence  to  e\ery  part?  Could  you 
continue  to  look  at  the  wall  and  give  the  same  amount  of 
attention  to  each  square  foot  of  its  surface  or  to  each  picture? 
\\'hat  do  you  fmd  yourself  doing  as  you  continue  looking? 
Examine  some  particular  oliject,  r.^^.,  a  chair,  and  endeavor 
to  continue  thinking  of  it  a.-  it  at  first  appeared.  What  takes 
place? 

Show  bv  examples  that  the  mind  has  a  tendency  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  vague  whole  and  analyze  into  parts  making 
tlie  parts  and  the  jtarts  of  the  parts  more  clearly  defined. 

How  does  the  increase  of  tont  entration  affcc  t  tlie  ra])idily 
and  vividne>s  of  >uch  analy>is? 

If  a  trained  artist  enters  a  gallery  containing  a  valuable 
painting,  e.g.,  the  Mona  Ij/.a,  and  a  number  of  ordinary 
paintings,  what  change  will  ([uitkly  take  plai  e  in  his  (on- 
>ciou-ness? 

Will  it  seem  tii  him  tliat  he  i.-:  Inoking  only  at  tlie  one 
paiiitine.  jr.  will  hr,  for  a  moment,  forret  that  the  other  ob- 
jects are  within  his  cone  of  vision? 
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B.-  Synthesis,  Association. -Wo  have  found  that  the 
content  of  consc  ioiisness  is  constantly  thangin^r. 

Give  examples  in  which  one  mental  i)i(tiire  is  suggested 
by  a  preceding  mental  state,  ^here  "one  idea  calls  a'nother 
up."  Write  down  whatever  first  o.  urs  to  you  after  reading 
each  of  the  following:  "Noble  six  hundred,"  "black,''' 
"turkey,"    "school,"    "large." 

Compare  the^e  ideas  with  those  that  suggested  tlcm  and 
note  the  relation,  e.g.,  if  -Noble  six  hundred"  suggested 
"The  Charge  of  the  Light  l^rigade."  or  "Tennyson";  assign 
a  reason  for  the  suggestion.  Close  your  eyes  and  "let  your 
thoughts  throng  on  you  as  they  will,"'  in  succession.  '  Do 
not  endea\c)r  to  control  the  series,  but  allow  one  idea  to  call 
another  up  without  any  sjiecial  effort  on  your  part. 

Perform  other  similar  experiments  and  note  the  relation 
between  the  successive  ideas. 

Does  any  idea  ever  arise  spontaneously  in  your  mind, 
the  idea  having  no  connection  whate\er  with  preceding  lines 
of  thought i--  Cive  a  number  of  examples  to  show  fha^t  such 
is  .seldom  (if  ever)  the  case.  Why  then  is  not  our  mental  life 
during  con.scic)usne.>s  one  unbroken  series  of  as.sociated  ideas, 
each  suggested  by  the  preceding?  In  other  words,  what  is' 
It  tliat  interferes  with  the  complete  i)redominance  of  a.s.socia- 
♦/on?  Cive  examples  to  show  that  by  an  effort  of  the  will 
you  can  change  the  mental  current. 


C.— Conditions  of  Association. 

I    The  Uniting  Activity  of  Mind,  Integration. 

Ui)  SinniU.uu^us  Jnh  .jation.-\\hvx\  .\ou  look  at  an  ob- 
jtvt,  .■.^..  an  apple,  what  elements  enter  into  the  minlal  pic- 
ture.-' Can  vou  think  of  the  color  .nn,!  nothiiv.'  oU-.-^  w-.irz 
a  list  of  all  the  elementary  factors-  Intellectual,  EmolionaT, 
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Volitional-Nvhich    enter    int..     the   contest   of     ecnx  iousness 
durin?  one  l)rief  ait  of  attention. 

(live  examples  to  show  that  the  mind  lias  a  f  •idcney    to 
unite  all  clement,  in  n.nsnousnes.  at  the  same  lime  into   one 

comj)lex  whole. 

(b)  Snarsshr  Inlci^niliou.  -\n'  the  mental  states  in  a 
train  of  thoimlit  separate  an.i  <listin.t,  or  (ioe>  earh  mental 
complex  >eem  to  dis.M,lve  into  the  succeedin-  and  unite  with 
it"-'  Give  examples  to  show  diat  the  mind  ha>  a  tendency  to 
unite  suarssivc  elements;  that  i>.  that  in  the  How  of  conscious- 
ness each  state  naturally  connect^  it.^elf  Nvilh  the  succeeding 
state. 

2.  The  Reuniting  Activity  of  Mind,  Redintegration. 

(a)    RninioH    oj    Smidt.uuoiis    l.hwniis.    -Call    to    mind 
some  well-remembered  object  in  your  childhood  home,  e.g., 
a  rocking  chair.     What  other  objects  do  >ou  think  of  in  con- 
nection with  it?     Could  you  recall  the  chair  without  at  the 
same  time  remembering   the  ro  ,m   it   wa>   in,  or  .something 
else  .-onnected  or  associated  uith  it  at  the  time  of  the  original 
presentation?     Do  vou  recall  in  addition  to  Mnitial  element.s, 
such  as  the  room,  other  elements  whi.  h  entered  into  the  ong^ 
inal  experience,  c.,'.,  a  feeling  of  pleasured      Why  do  these 
ideas  now  come  into  uin<.  iou.Mu-s  .Mniullaneou.ly  ? 

If  they  had   not   been   united    in   the  original   experience 
would  the\   rome  up  together  in  the  remembered  experience.^ 
Did   yc'.u,   in  the  original   experience,  endeavor  to   unite 
these  elements  in  (  onsciousness  ? 

A  person  rowing  on  a  river  at  night  observe-  a  .-hower  of 
meteors-  a  few  nights  after^vard  he  rows  over  the  same  course 
and  thinks  of  the  shower  of  meteors.  Was  there  any  reflation 
.^f  .:-il:.ritv.  -r  of  .nuse  and  etl  ec  t  between  the  rowing  and 
the   meteoric   shower?     (live  other   examples    to     .-w    that 
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the  mind  tends  without  conscious  effort  to  intc.trratc  and 
mlintepratc  into  one  complex  whole  ail  elements  whidi  enter 
into  one  exj.ericnce.  no  matter  wju^ther  these  elements  have 
an  cs-ential  relation  or  not. 

(^0   Rnmio,!  of  Surrcssivr  Elements.-   Note  the  number  of 
scn.nds  it  takes  you  to  say  the  alphabet  forward.     Compare 
^vith  the  time  it  takes  to  say  it  ha(k;Nard.     Whv  do  vou  re- 
member it  more  rca.iily  forward?     Give  other 'examj-les   to 
show  that  the  order  in  whiih  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
saymi.  and  doinj,'  thin-s  is  likely  to  be  the  remembered  order 
Think   of   the   letter   "s"   and   of  .some   letter   as.^oiiated 
with  It.     Why  are  you  more  likely  to  think  of  the  letter  "t" 
than  of  the  letter  "b"  as  an  association  with  the  letter  -'s--^ 
In  learning  the  alphabet,  did  you  unite  s  and  t  simultaneously 
an.)   atterward  t  and  u?       Is  the  present  bnef  pulse-beat  of 
attention  suftu  iently  extended  in  time  to  involve  two  succes- 
>.ve  elements?     If  so,  show  that  successive  association  is  in 
a  sense  simultaneous  as-oc  iation. 

Give  examples  t<.  illustrate  the  "Principle  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Ideas,'-  which  affirms  that  "when  two  or  more  ideas 
liave  (..ccurred  at  the  same  time  in  consciousness,  and  one  of 
these  Ideas  is  again  presented  in  consciousness,  it  tends  t-. 
recall  the  other  with  it." 

Show  that  in  all  cases  of  as.sociation  there  is  at  the  same 
iime  dissociation. 


% 


VI. 


TI.MUT  -  rHARACTKRTSTI(\S      FoRM  VIJ.  >\ 
Ri:.srLTS: 


What  do  ycu  mean  by  tl^c  term  "Habit"? 

Menti<,n  activities,  which  vou  now  perform  unconsciously 
^^h'ch  at  one  time  you  were  unable  to  perform  without  con' 

scious  effort.     Describe  the  wnv  in  wh^ch  vr.,,  n.-^,.:^..!  

f^f  the^e  hal,its,  e-.^.,  skating.       '  '     ' ^ 
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Give  examples  of  inherited  reflex,  and  autdmatic  activities. 
Compa'-c  tlie  follow-ng  activities,  pointing  ovit  the  extent 
to  wliich  ('on>.'iou>nc-:    is  connected  v.ilh  eadi: 
yd)  Circulation  of  the  l)locxl. 
{b'j  Drawinji  up  ihe  foot  when  the  sole  of  the  foot  has 

Ixen  tiiklcd. 
(r)  Skating,  when  we  are  learning  to  skate. 
{d)  Skating,  aficr  tiie  hahit  nas  been  fully  ac^juired. 
Discuss     tlie    statement:      ''Consciousness    drcupics     the 
middle  ground  between  herc^ditary  reflex  activities  ujion  the 
one  hand,  and  acciu'red  habitual  activities  on  the  other." 

Discuss  the  statement:  ''Y\hen  ue  are  paying  attention, 
ue  nre  iorming  habits." 

Results  of  Habit. — Point  out  advantage?  which  follow- 
as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  habits. 

A  l)icycle  journey  is  taken  by  two  men;  one  is  beginning 
to  leani  to  ride;  the  other  is  an  experienced  rider.  Which 
rider  can  make  the  journey  die  more  cjuickly? 

Which  wiH  expend  the  more  energy  in  making  the  trip? 

Which  will  have  the  more  freedom  to  observe  the  scenery? 

Give  other  examples  to  sho"-  that  the  formation  of  a  habit 
alwavs  enables  us  to  perform  the  activity  more  rapidly  and 
jsily  than  at  first  and  leaves  us  free  for  the  performance  of 
other  unlearned  activities. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  we  were  unable  to  form  any 
habits? 

What  would  be  the  residt  if  habits  were  very  easily  formed 
and  were  very  difhcult  to  overcome? 

Give  examples  of  intellectual  and  moral  habits. 


\II.-ST.AGi:S  OF  IXTELLFXTUAL  DrVKI.OPMF.NT: 

1.  Give  examples  of  different  ways  in  vliich  you  can  gain 
knowledge. 
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Rrcoustriicliini  <;/  Experience  s\ 

1.  Sriifc-prrieption: 

F.x(>erinicni.  Clnsc  v,,„r  eves.  Hrivc  .-(,mc<.nc  place  an 
(ih.K'.  t.  I.:,  example,  a  <  I, air,  in  such  a  petition  tliat  .■>lun  vnu 
open  your  eyes  you  will  .ee  this  ohjec  t  for  the  first  u'me.  Note 
the  (han,c;c  whid,  tai<es  place  in  your  mind.  What  new 
knouled-e  liave  you  .uained  reRardin-  tl,e  J.air  sin<e  urn 
began  lookin.u'  at  it?  Why  coul<i  you  not  have  uained  this 
knoNvledf^e  v.ifh  your  eyes  closed?  'VhuAv^,  what  sense  did 
you  '^-ain  tlie  Ijasis  for  this  kno\vIc.i,<re? 

The  j>roress  hv  whirh,  -  the  I-asi..  of  .sensations,  we  gain 
a  knoulalgc  of  ohjec  ts  from  v.liich  wc  arc  now  receiving 
sensalion.s,  is  called  Sense-perrei)tion. 

(live  other  examples  of  Scnse-|>ercejiti(,n. 

•2.  Memory— {Repmhuih'c  Im,v^i,uilion). 

K.xperimciit.— Close  vour  eves.     Tr\   to  re(  all  the  aj  j^eir- 
anre  of  the  rhair  you  Loked   at  in   the   fumer  experiment. 
In  other  uords,  with  your  eu-s  dosed,  rej^eat  in  consciousness 
as  nearly  as  possilije,  the  exierience  \ou  had  when  ^■<,u  were 
looking  at  tlic  chair. 

What  is  such  an  act  of  mind  called  ? 

<;ive  other  examples  of  Memorv  acts. 

o.  hiuigiuation. 

F.xpcriment.-CIose  your  e\es.     Think  of  a  chair  a  hun- 


dred times  as  Jarije  as  the 


;^  one  \i)i:  saw  in  exjH-riment  1  Sup- 
pose It  to  have  life.  I^lace  a  horse's  head  on  it.  rcnu,ve  ,t  to 
tlie  summit  of  a  high  Iniilding,  etc. 

'>\hat  is  such   an  act  of  mind  called? 

<dve  other  exami)k\s  of  Imagination. 

4.   'I'l'.oui^hl: 

i:.Kperim,nt.-Close  vour  ces.  Kxamln.  t!„.  tr,„l,  ,a 
"^e  loliowing  statement:  ".\  chair  ,s  an  unne^e.  y  article 
of  iurniture  in  a  schoolroom." 
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What  is  siui  an  act  of  mind  called? 

("live  other  examples  of  Thoujiht. 

I'.iint  out  (iilTerences  lietweeu  Sense  perception,  Memoiy, 
Imai;ination,  and  Thought. 

Which  of  these  is  most  ])rominent  in  inf.int  life.'' 

Show  tluit  as  we  proceed  from  Sen>e  iJercejition  upward, 
we  relv  les-  and  le>>  upon  the  >en-es.  In  other  words,  that 
the  development  of  knowledge  is  from  the  sensuous  to  the  ideal. 

VTIT.     Tin:    DYNAMIC   (OXCII' TK  )X    '  U"    MINTAL 
rR()C"i;SS: 


Reconstruction,  Attention,  Habit.— 

.S'/.//;i  Linucplion.-  SdUie  writer^  iune  held  .it  may  be 
termed  a  Statii  or  l'a<  uhy  \iew  of  mental  a(  tivity.  Aiconl 
inir  tn  tlii-  \'w\\ ,  mind  ai^d  matter  are  distint  t  and  unrelated. 
We  mav  have  an  a<  t  of  inlelleit  without  any  i'.motional  or 
\'olitional  ai  (  nmpaniment.  Tlie  phenomena  of  (onsuousness 
mav  he  e.v:uuined  a-  hni-lied  ])r(iducts  without  regard  to  their 
origin  or  (ksiinv.  Terceptidn,  Memory,  Imagination,  etc.,  are 
iM)lated  am  in  U'liendent  fauiltii>.  each  retpiiring  its  own 
special  trfaiinent. 

Pxtunnli  Cona-ption.  'Vh-:  ten:len<  >  of  modern  I'-ychoi- 
ouv  i-  liiwaids  wliat  ma\  Ik-  tcr.ned  a  Duiamic  or  genetic 
fun.  tiniial  lonuiiton  of  mental  jiroies.-,  distinguished  mainly 
liv  three  di-liiK  t  i  liarai  teristii  >. 

(,;)  ////■  I  iiitv  oj  iill  Ixprriruir.  In  our  experieni  e,  we 
al.'.ays  iind  nund  and  iii;itter  <  In-cK  related  in  the  p-ycho 
physical  organism.  In  e\evv  pul-e  heat  of  Ciinsi  iou>ncss  we 
lia\e  in\o!\cd  impliiitlv  or  exiiHiillv  all  mental  pha^CJ, 
faculties  and  jirocesses,  and  the  piopcr  Iran  ing  of  oni' ..--i'-ts 
in  tlie  (lev^  ojmient  of  all  the  otlier--.  I  urtiier.  there  is  an 
ilenient  of  identitv  \\liiLli  "crsists  tlinmcdi  tiie  entire  life. 
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(h)  Constuitt  Change  oj  A-v/xt/c;;**-.  — We  are  consciou-s  of 
a  (on.stantly  ^lunj^inj^  mental  e.xperiernc.  The  mind  ne\er 
remains  exactly  the  .^ame  for  two  Micccssive  moments.  The 
instant  we  attem[)t  to  hold  unci  examine  a  mental  state,  it  is 
re])laced  hy  anotlu  r.  We  ran  (ompare  only  by  an  ad  of 
memory,  and  what  we  ran  do  most  satisfactorily  in  INvdio- 
loj^ical  study  is  to  note  PK'ntal  ihan^'es  and  the  ways  in 
which  they  are  brou^lit  about. 

(<j  .1  Continual  Rnonslrialhc  Process. ~\n  the  body 
there  is  a  constant  break-down  wf  ti.-sue,  called  Katabolism, 
and  an  upbuilding'  called  Metabolism,  l)y  which  the  bodv 
constantly   underpies   reronstrm  i  .'n. 

This   reionstructive  jirocess   is  ncit  haphazard,   but  func 
tional.     ■'V  ithout  it  there  could  be  neither  life  nor  activity, 

A  .so    ewhat  similar  londition   prevails   in   the   Psydiical 
lifi'.     it  is  important     i  oli-ci  .<■  not  only  that  there  is  c  hange. 
inji   that  this  rhan^'e  is  jiurposive.     .No  one  cross  sec  tic  in   of 
consciousness  can   be  studii-d    is   isolated.     We  must  always 
ask  ourselves  the  cjuesiion,  "Out  of  what  previous  dindition 
lias  this  developed  and  whither  does  it  tend  ?     The  individual 
has  aptiljcics    interest  .  purposes  and  ideals,  and   moves  for 
ward  to  M-.eir  attainment.     There  are  obsta.  Ics  to  su.  h  attain 
ment  demanding  mental  reconstruction.     In  the  hit^lur  activi 
ties  ..f  attention  we  are  explicitly  lon.stious  of  a  dermite  pur 
i'ose  to  be  achieved,  an  obstacle  jiresenled,  a  brinuin^^  to  bear 
ot    past   knowledge   or  exjjerience   in   order   to   interpret    and 
reconstrui*     ind  tinally  of  niovitig  forward  to  a  new   expeii 
enee   di'      enl    from    the   foimer   condition      In    the   earliest 
stages  ot  infancy  we  tind  a  similar  reconstrui  live  process  of 
lovv  degree,  but  imj.liut  as  regards  conscious  initiative. 

riu    hyiamic   conception  has  a  tendency  to  simplify  the 
ditlerentiations   of   previous   times,    some   of   which    we   have 
already  considered,  and  to  make  .Attention  and  Habit  funda 
mental.     According  to  this  view  we  find  oursehcs  alwavs   in 
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a  flet'nite  ^iven  situation  uitli  (C-rtair.  aims,  haliits  and  en- 
vironment. We  -elea  and  attend  t'  tliat  whiih  requires 
reeonstruelion.  We  hrinij  to  hear  oi  r  former  expcrienec, 
ima.nc  or  lialiit,  upon  tlie  interpretation  cif  tlii.-  new  jiresenta- 
tion,  thus  a  ici  (iUstrui  tion  is  elYe;  ted  and  a  new  ludiit  is  formed. 

'I'iie  word  hal'it  in  thi-  lonneition  n  eans  a  eajjacity  for 
doini,'  somtdiiiiL'  m  an  ea.-ier  way  as  tie  result  of  having: 
fi  rmed  a  >imilar  co  ordination  at  a  ]ire\ious  time.  Hahit  is 
tiius  ;in  attitude  of  mind,  a  \\d\  of  luokin.L,'  at  thinji^  and  un- 
der^tandin'4  them. 

In  the  ])riKe-->  of  re*  oir-truc  tion  we  u^e  former  habits  in 
tlie  formation  of  nl•^\  ('Ue-.  'I'iiC  term  Im:i;M'  ha^  l>een  ii--cd 
1)V  some  a^  meanini,'  a  hahit.  ihu--  u^ed  in  the  i(in-tru(  tion  of 
a  new  haliit. 

LKini:  the  teini  "Ilaliit"  in  tlii>  uidiT  sense,  we  I'lnd  that 
the  teai  her'.-  main  hu-ine.-s  is  to  tr.nii  the  ihild  in  the  forma 
tion  of  loireit  hcdiit>  of  Seir-e  peKeplioii,    Memory,  Imaj^ina- 
tion,   'J'hou,L;ht.  .\)iiire(  iati(  n   and    (      'iie;    and    that    the  ar 
([ui-ition  of  that  kiiouledue  wlii(h   i-  ol   the  most  wcjrlii  is  a 
nere-s;ir\'  aim  ,ind  le-ult  of  --ik  |i  trainini.;. 

We  have  adiipicd  lid-  termiiioloii\   (Sen-e  perc  eption,  etr.) 
as  hi~tnri(  ,  and  alrt.idv    somewhat  familiar  to  the  reader    in 
cvorydav    experieuie.     \\  i'    shall    Imd,    however,    tha!    sui  h 
terms  are  jmrely  arliitrar^    and    that   the   interpretati'in     (ime 
time-  put  upiiii  them  i->  sulnri  I  to  tiie  InrcL-oiii'^  nioditu  atu^ns. 

\\  i-  sli.ilj   ]iii,iced   to  .in   .inal\ti(     disiiissinn  ,1    ilK'--e  re- 
s]ieiti\e  departments   and  to  ,i  dedui  tion   of   re-ull/i;.;    eduia 
tional  priiK  iple.s. 

I\       I  Dll    \  I  l<)\  \i     AIM'I  I(\||(  i\: 


>t,it(    .1  lumihcr  nt   I  ilui  atii'ii.d   I'nni  ij'ies  w  hu  h  joih.w   as 
a  result  of  lair  investigations  in  jtievious,  (h.ipters. 

Give  dehnite  sihonj  nmm  .ipj-lii  ,iti<'ns  of  e.n  h  ot   the  fol 
lowing: 


1 
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(a)  The  child  is  a  self-active  being,  constructed  on  a 

princij)Ie  of  change,  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  This  development  may  he  directed  upon  ditTerent 
lines  from  those  which  it  would  naturally  follow, 
and  by  di.suse  certain  tendencies  seem  to  become 
atroj)hied;  but,  nevertheless,  the  intrinsic  recon 
structive  tendency  of  every  state  of  consciousness 
to  pass  beyond  itself  into  a  diUerent  state  is  bound 
to  assert  itself,  no  matter  under  what  conditions 
the  individual  is  placed. 

(()  The  ( hild  jtossesses  interests,  capacities,  tendencies, 
impulses,  which,  if  appealed  to,  furnish  activities 
of  development  with  lea.st  resistance. 

('/)  The  secret  of  active  interest  is  adaptation. 

(c)  The  Unity  of  Interest  in  later  infancy  may  be  said 

to  be  play,  in  (hih-hood  tlie  attainment  of  skill  in 
controlling  a  secjuence  (,f  events,  and  during 
yt)Uth  the  invcstigaton  of  underlying  jtriniiples 
and  wider  relation •;. 

(/)  The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  repeat  a  former  activ- 
ity in  the  order  in  wiiiih  the  coordinations  were 
previously  made.  Repetition  increases  this  tend- 
ency, and  thus  habits  arc  formed. 

(,!,')  Mduialion  ((insists  in  the  formalion  of  liabits,  and 
the  highest  tvpe  of  education  trains  to  habits  of 
selecting  those  things  which  are  of  most  worth 
and  attending  to  them  in  I'le  best  way. 

{/')  The  re( onstructivc  j)r(uess  is  alTec  ted  by  the  nature 
of  tile  individual,  his  en\ironm.-nt  and  the  kind 
of  elTort  lu    puts  forth. 

(i)  Reconstruc  tion  is  accompanied  by  expenditure  of 
energy,   and    if  cntinued    for   a    suflicient    time, 


iiri\.  It.< 
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(j)  The  youn^  child  it.  not  lajtable  of  prolonged   or 

vig()rou::>  efTort  in  one  ilireition. 
{k)  Change  of  stimulus  gi\('>  rest. 
(I)  Attention  to   the  overcoming  of  the   riglU   kind    of 

(lilTuulty   is  al\vay>  atcompanied   by  a   feeling  of 

satisfaction. 
(;;;)   (irowtli  of  attentive  power  is  accdmpanied   by  a 

(ie\el(ii>mcnt  of  desire,  knowledge  and   insight. 
(;;)  Oni  i.f  the  fundion.-  of  altt'ntion  is  to  de\elop  new 

and   jKTmanent  interests. 
(())   Bodily    v>eakne—    or    peculiarity    of    tenijieranient 

mav  render  vigorou>  attention  inijiossible. 
{p)   it   is   impossible   to   attend   without   something   to 

atti'ud  to. 
((/}   It  i'-  dillK  ult  to  attend  when  the  material  [irescnted 

is  too  familiar  or  unfamiliar. 
(r)  It   -  dilVuult  to  attend  when  the  conditions  under 

which    the   learner   is   placed    are   unfavorable   to 

|)li\>ical  or  mcntjl  well  being, 
(.s)  The  \\a\    to  teach  ti.c  child  to  be  attentive  is  to 

supi)lv  the  best  materials  and  condition.^  for  the 

reion^truc  tive  ac  tivity. 
(I)  It   i-^  not  sufTic  lent  for  the  mind  to  be  brouuht  in 

(ontait    with    the    material;     it    mu.-t    act   on    the 

material   [^resented. 
(;/)    \\\    liringiii.':  the  chil''    in  contact  v.ith   those  std)- 

jei  t     \\hi(li    have   to   him    the   highest    \ahie.   the 

adcntioii  will  be  no'  only  setured,  Init  retidned. 
{v)  The  inten--ity  and  continual  '  <■  of  an  act  of  atten- 

tioii    A  ill  be  conditioned   by   the  (piantitv,  (jualily 

and    inten-itv    of    the    stimulus    and    the    reserve 

power,  desire  and  efl'ort  of  the  learner. 
{w)  Judicious  questioning  is  an  aid  to  attention. 


(  v\     <'.,!, ,.1      li   il,il>     ,,f       iDi.nli.M 


I,..     A 


l>\    iMf    tt  \iW  I 
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(IcM'rc  to  form  siuh  habits,  by  a  rational  cxerti.se 
of  the  attentive  activity,  and  by  j)ermitting  no  ex- 
(•ei)tions  while  the  habit  is  being  formed. 
(y)  The  (onsc  ioiisness  that  one  is  not  the  slave  of  old 
iKiliils,  but  (an  J. Lit  forth  effort   in  the  sunessful 
formation  of  new  habiis,  is  of  great  value  to  the 
learner. 
(z)   In    training   the   habit   of   attention,   the   following 
should  reeeive  .special  em[ihasi>: 
1.    llie  selection  of  only   tho^e  things  whidi   are 
W(.rth  attending  td  as  a  result  of  a  considera- 
tion of  educational  and  practical  values. 
•2.  'Yhc  power  of  adjustment  to  a  new  proljlem  by 
calling  into  the  foreground  of  Consciousness 
a  store  ot   idea;    akin   to  th.e  subjec  t  in  hand, 
and   by  cciIl(entratin^  energy  upon   the  main 
subject  and  shutting  out  all  irrelevant  sensa- 
tions and  idea-. 
■">.  'I'he  seleclicn  df  cnly  tho-e  rejue-entative  ideas 

whii  h   w  ill  aid   in   rci  (HiMruc  tiv.n. 
4.  'I'lu'    e.-tablisju'ng    of    permanent    reliiOns    by 
keeping  the  mind  mo\ing  along  related  i)oints. 
.).  'I  he  habit  >.f  conimucju-  elTort,  established   by 
lidding  the  mind  rigidly  to  a  detinite  line  of 
investigation  f..r  a  deiinite  period  of  time. 
(i.  The   gra.sj)in!z   of   large   wholes    in   one    act   of 
attention. 

7.  The  acquisitidii  ,if  \alu.d)lc   knowledge. 

8.  The    practi.  al    aiipliiaiiun    ..f    the    knowledge 

gain«l. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Psycho-physical  Organism 

W  luit  (.■lie,  t  iloc-  the  rc(e{)tiun  of  bad  news  exert  upon  the 
appetite  'i 

W'liat  eflct  t  doe<  fear  exert  upon  the  power  to  do  physical 
sork:^ 

What  elTc(  t  (Vsii^.  an  aihing  tooth  exert  upon  the  power  to 
do  mental  work  ? 

Give  similar  examjikv  of  the  clTet  t  of  the  Physical  on  the 
Psychical  and  vice  virsa. 

Explain  the  educational  importance  of  having  "a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body." 

The  (juestion  of  the  relati(^n  di  mind  and  matter  has  occu- 
l>ie(i  the  attention  of  Philosophers  for  centuries.  It  is  a  jjrob- 
lem  of  Metaphysics  rather  than  of  Educational  Psychology, 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  it.  We  shall  take 
fnr  granted  the  reality  of  both  mind  and  body  and  shall  con- 
fine our  .ittentinn  to  them  as  united  in  the  P.-ycho  physical 
Organism  of  ,,',ir  life  experience.  As  \\<-  have  already  seen, 
our  exi)erien(e  i-  always  that  of  a  self-ai  tive.  undivided  per- 
sonality moxuiir  forward  in  the  attainment  of  its  life  purposes. 
In  our  anal\M>  of  ((.ns(  ious  -^roce^.s  we  shall  find  it  con\enient 
at  time-  in  this  and  mkc  ceding  (  hapters  to  consider  elements 
as  sc[,aratc  wiii,  h  arc  never  found  thus  isolated  in  con.scious- 
ness,  ct,'.,  on  p.  f.;!,  we  speak  of  e,  as  representing  a  Sensa- 
tion. It  i^  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  abstraction 
and  differential i,,n  is  madcsi^Icly  f,,r  purposes  of  investigation, 
and  that  a  sensation  never  appears  by  itself  thus  differentiated, 
but  IS  only  one  aspect  (^f  a  complex  process  involving  all  other 
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I.-THE  NLRVOUS  SYSTEM: 

A  person  rin<'s  a  holi  wVmr,.  ,.  i 

.•       ,    .      *"  \\ncrc  you  can  hear    t  and   -.f  tK^ 

san,c   ,me  hold,  „,,  a  ro,l  „r,l  „ l,crc  >„u  ...  see  i,        ,el  , 

K     De,er,l,e  ,he  h,„lilv  „rga„i,„,  |„,  „„.,„,  „,  „,_;^     '  ^- 
me  re<l  ,„l„r.     ]•„,„,  ,„„  ,|,|,ere„,e,  |„.,„.ec„  i|,e  ear    n,l 

''em.     H)    such   chssectK.n  ami  with    the   assistance  of  text 

The  'Special  Senses. 

Xame  five  senses. 

the'ljr'^  W-Lift  a  weight  and  ca,:  .  the  musdes    of 
am  when  ],ft,n,  to  twi.st  or  roll  uj.on  ,    .  another.     No  c' 

^-'np.     Such  sensafons  are  called  Kina^sthetic  and  are 
-aid  t(.  belong  to  the  nni.scular  .ense 

When   the  opti.-  nerve  is   mec  hanically  stimulated    (.  , 
-1-n   a  l,eavy  blow   :s  received  ..n   the  head),  u  hat  .,t  !,f 

^wi^Xi'^h     ^^"7-'-~.e.ec,ricallv::i:' 
^^^-y,  uhat  ,s  the  result  .^    Can  stimuli  of  anv  kind,  applied 

;;     -'l-'yu-rve.  result  in  anv  other  sensatu.ns  th^^e 
'>^ne  produce  sensat.on.s  su,h  as  ...me  ,..  v.,u  from  a  di'-er 

;--se.     Whymay..tou,h"bec..nsidere..    tX    C 
I'lundation  sense"? 

I'oint  out  dilTerences  b'-i"-."  -  • 

a  sensation  of  sight.      '  " '"  '"'""''''''  '''  "^'"^^'-  ^°^i 
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Senses  such  as  sij^ht,  hearing,  etc.,  the  nerve  endings  of 
which  are  exposed  to  external  stimukis,  are  called  special 
senses.  Sense.-  such  as  hunger,  which  aid  in  administering 
to  the  needs  of  tlie  IkkIv,  are  called  i^cucnil  :-enses. 

Point  out  distinctions  hetween  the^e  two  classes  of  sensa- 
tions. 

Sen^ation.s  from  the  ^J)l■c  ial  ^en^e^  are  alv  us  occa- 
sioned by  stimuli,  and  the  stimulus  normally  acts  on  the  end 
organ  in  .some  form  of  motion. 

"\'il)rations  of  a  lower  rate  than  ahout  '2A  per  second  affect 
us  only  through  the  sense  of  touch.  Ahove  this  rate,  and  up 
to  4().(KI()  per  sccimd.  we  have  sensations  of  .sound.  The 
l)itch  of  the  tone  is  measured  liy  the  numhcr  of  vibrations  per 
second,  40  giving  tlic  lowe.-t  bass  notes,  and  4(),(1()()  the  shrillest 
.sound  which  c  in  be  heard.  Douljling  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  any  tone  produces  another  tone  an  octave  higher. 
The  pitch  of  the  human  voice  is  ordinarily  between  S7  and 
7()S  \iiirations  per  .second,  or  within  a  range  oi  a  little  more 
than  three  oc  taves,  while  the  human  ear  can  take  in  eleven 
octaves  (40  to  40.(100  vibrations).  The  intensity  or  loudness 
of  a  sound  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  sound- 
ing body.  ,1  violin  string  bowed  gently  gives  a  faint  sound, 
and  1;  )wec)  strongly,  gives  a  note  of  the  same  pitch,  but  louder. 

"Colors  are  i)rocluccd  by  ether  waves,  which  succeed  one 
another  at  the  rate  of  ;}<)2  millions  of  millions  times  per  second, 
increasing  through  orange,  yellow,  green,  lilue  to  violet,  whose 
rate  is  nearly  S(K)  millions  of  millions  ])er  second.  To  lower 
or  higher  rates  of  vibration  than  these  the  eye  is  not  sensitive, 
tliough  the  lower  produce  electrical  and  thermal  changes, 
and  the  higher  ha\c'  chemical  effects.  The  color  .scale  of 
vision  tlius  lorifsponds  to  die  ~c  ale  of  pitch  in  sound.  In 
sight,  as  in  scund,  the  intensity  nf  the  sensation  depends  on 
the  amj)litude  of  the  wave,  large  waves  giving  rise  to  a  bright 
iighi  and  smail  waves  to  ciim  light." 
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Consider  the  following: 

In  the  b,x]y  there  are  white  thread-like  substances  called 
sensory  nerve>    whose  function  is  to  carrv  messages  to  the 
l>ram     and    ..ther   similar  substances,   .ailed    motor   nerves 
which  carry  messages  from  the  brain  to  the  mu.cle. 

D.t  erent   sensory   nerves    respond    to   different    kinds   of 
external  st.muii   (ligh,  uaves.  sound  waves,  etc.)   and  ea 
nerve  ,s  furnished  with  an  end  organ  (at  the  surface  of 
body)  constructed  m  such  a  way  as  to  receive  the  particular 
form  of  stimulus  to  be  transmitted  bv  that  nerve 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that   certain  fairlv  well-defined 
locahties  of  nerve  action  in  the  brain  are  the  organs  of  definite 
sensafons  and   movements.     For  example,  Broca's  envoi 
t.on  m  the  frontal  region  of  the  left  hemisphere  is  the  speech 
centre.     An  mjury  to  that  portion  of  the  brain  causes  motor 
aphas.a.that  ,s,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  sj,eech  without   K.s 
of  voue  or  paralysis  of  tongue  or  lips.     In  general,  on  the 
-■nsory  >,de  the  occipital  lobes  are  the  centres  for  .i^ht    the 
temporal  lobe  is  the  seat  of  hearing  and  probablv  o    smeU 
vl.. le  taste  and  touc  h  are.as  yet,  not  very  satisfactorilv  locat  J' 
<  )n  the  motor  side  the  convolutions  in  front  of  the  fissure  of 
Kohindo  are  the  centres  for  bodiiv  movcmnit 

I'-rom  the  genetic  functional  standpoint,  we  find  that  we 
Have  a  development  of  the  nervous  system  in  increasing  com- 
plexity from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  and  that  at 
-ery  stage  the  nervous  system  has  definite  and  important 
-•rk  to  perform.  The  lowest  forms  po.ssess  a  verv  simple 
nme  stru.  ture.  with  no  definite  organized  centre  of 'control 
J'H-  nervous  system,  cnM-s^ing  of  brain  and  spinal  cord' 
.'PPears  u.  ,ts  most  elemor.tary  form  in  the  l.nvest  vertebrates! 

"nt.I    t  reaches  ,ts  highest  specialization  in  man 


rhf  irn-mtl,       f  «■.,„  I ...    - .  .  . 

,,f  ,,f        ,,;, '-  ''''^  ''''"'"  '-^  ""''■'''  'afx.i  (iu.-ing  the  first  venrs 

'"e.      1  he  maximum  weight  of  brain  is  reached  by  males 
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at  about  fifteen,  and  females  at  aliout  ten  ye::rs  of  age.     The 
"■rain  continues  to  dianLc  tlirougliout  the  eniire  h'fe  process, 
.nd  there  is  reason  to  i)e.io\e  that  all  psychital  change  is  ac- 
companied by  corresiti.iidTig  nerve  change. 


II.-SENSATION: 

Analysis.- What  names  are  given  to  the  three  aspects  of 
every  consciousness  viewed  as  knowledge,  feeling  -^nd  self- 
aitivity?  What  name  is  given  to  tlie  lowest  form  (  t"  Intellec- 
tual activity?  Consider  what  is  involved  in  Sense-perception. 
Have  someone  hold  up  before  your  eyes  an  olijcct  v.liich  vou 
have  not  previously  seen  (e.g.,  an  ajiple).  Ce'ain  chai.gcs 
take  place  in  the  mind  as  the  result  of  seeing  the  ipple.  De- 
scribe ihe.-e  changes  as  fully  as  you  can.  \\h^{  new  knowledge 
have  you  gained?  Will  your  mind  ever  again  be  the  same 
as  it  would  have  been  had  you  n-it  seen  the  apple?  1.. rough 
what  avenue  did  the  feeling  which  was  the  basis  of  this  knowl- 
edge come?  Analyze  the  way  in  which  the  first  change  in  the 
mind  was  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  apple  being  pre- 
sented. 

What  was  first  affected  by  the  apple? 

What  was  afi^ected  after  the  ether? 

What  was  affected  after  the  eye^ 

What  was  affected  after  the  optic  nerve? 

What  was  affected  after  the  brain? 

Why  would  you  not  lia\.  seen  tlie  ap{)le  if  an\  one  of  the 
following  changes  had  taken  j.lacc,  though  all  the  other  con- 
ditions \^ere  fulfilled  ? 

('0  If  the  apple  were  removed. 
(l>')   If  the  voorn  v^vtc  very  dark. 
(()   If  you  were  \ery  near-sighted. 
((/)  If  your  optic  ner\es  were  severed. 
('■)  if  you  were  imconscious. 
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In  what  way  did  (he  apple    atTcri  the  ethor  f  ,f 
eye  and  the  aj.ple"^  ^''  ^''''' """  >"°" 

■"•.^ ""  rcprccni  llie  succcs-ive  ,sla..i.,  ,.(  ,h,. 

"""""  P»-'"R  '"■"  -I"-  api  Ic  ...  .he  eve,  a,  bei„;  ,h    e,  c 
w,.c  ™.„l,a.e,y  ,..,„,  „„.  „,,,,,.■  ,.,.,•;„'„„  4v      „ 
d lately  before  enter  n'r  the  eve       Thl.  ,,  *•      r  , 

md\    f  e  tailed  :4imulu^        1  ct  b      h  1 

represent  .l,e  stages  along  ,l,e  „,,.,■<■  nerve    "l  e'',l  ",1 '  " 

'I  n  represen.  Ihe  s.ages  .hr„ngl,  ,he  i,rai„    '  I  , ,",,  "  V  '  V, ; ' 

"et  ;  o'r       "        ,?"'  '""""  '"""'-■'■     •'•"-"^"  «"»'  -her 

ness  nr,„l„  „1  .  I'-'tamme  .hanges  in  ...nseious- 

ness  pr  „l  „ed  1„   means  „f  the  „.her  se„.«,  e.g..  via,  eyes 
.l..se<i,  fee   .he  apple  earef„lly  „  i,h  ,l,e  hand  an,'  r,„      e' h 
-.  n,e„,al  changes.     I'vamine     ,„er  „,,„„„  „ih       virto 
|.™p-"^-  avenues  .,,  approa.h  (ton,  ,„e  e,,er„al  „    H      „ 

S«t    '  rgt^'^Z-^tain'-c'-'  ''"'"■  '""""  '"'"""■ 

f  11      •  ,  :  "'   <^""'t'ousness.     Complete   the 

following  table  ..  fully  as  you   can  and  compare   ,   e  L^e 
^pondmg  stacres  in  ditTerent  cases: 

^■«'"  Apple         Ether  t[:       '"""  """        ''^■"■"     f^""^^""""-" 

"'.Tins       mil  Air'"'"      p-^"  ^-cn     d,      <ln    r,,   e.,   e-,.  e. 

f,  f        ^'^  Auditory  * 

Temper-     _  '   '  h^.hn     i,.    ;„      j,.j. 

Smell  Mtisk  vi    vj 

Taste  s„Kar  t..t. 
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The  mental  affe^liun-^  or  •-tate-  (le>ii:nate(l 
I' 


^\-    Jr     "P 

t,,  y,,   and   V,,  are  called  Sen~ation<,  and  they  are  the  only 


sensation.s  in  the  -e(iiien(e.-  of  (haniie-  re|)resented  in  the 
forci^'oint,'  tahlc,  e.g..  in  all  the  change-  from  a,  to  e^,  there 
occurs  hut  one  r^en-ation,  and  that  is  the  psMhieal  (han.^e 
rcpreserU-il  l>v  e,.  Take  other  examnles  and  note  larefully 
the  static  at  whii  h  the  ■■■n-ation  (ui.urs.  C"oni])are  these 
sensations  anil  point  out  similarities  and  difl'erences  v.ilh  a 
view  to  forming  a  dellnition  of  "Sensation." 

What  can  you  say  about  the  Sensations  c,,  j,,  n,,  t,,  y,, 
and  V,,  that  you  cannot  >a\  cdncerninu  any  of  the  preceding 
chan<ies,  for  examjile,  dn?  Are  the>e  sensations  Material 
(Physical)  or  Mental  (Psy(  hical)  ? 

What  can  you  -ay  about  e,,  j,,  o,,  t,,  Vi  and  v,,  that 
you  cannot  say  about  e,.  jo.  t...  y,,  and  v..-' 

Are  these  sensation-  Immediate,  that  is,  was  the  ante- 
cedent in  eat  h  (  asc  a  l'h\  -ii  al  --timulus.  or  are  they  mediately 
received,  i.e.,  was  there  a  mental  judccss  intervcnin<;  between 
dn     and  e^  and  between     in    and  j,.-' 

Compare  these  sensations  with  tlie  state  of  the  mind  vhen 
rememberin<;  an  object,  c.i^.,  an  apjile.  Is  a  sensation  repre- 
sentative, i.e.,  based  u]ion  a  former  jircsentation.  or  is  it  i)re- 
sentative,  that  is,  formed  of  orii^inal  elements? 

In  ord.er  to  receive  a  sensation  from  an  external  object, 
what  conditions  must  be  fulfilled-  -Physical.  Physiological, 
Mental?  If  you  have  a  sen-ation  of  toothache  or  hunger, 
how  would  the  (  onditious  dilTer  from  lluKe  you  have  examined  :' 
In  experiencin<4  a  sensation,  is  the  stimulus  from  within 
outward,  or  from  without  inward? 

If  we  were  de|irived  of  all  <iur  sense  organs,  what  means 
woiild  we  have  of  j^'aininix  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  ? 
Why  is  it  important  that  we  -hould  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  external  world  ? 
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Definition. -\N  rite  a  detlnitH-n  of  -'Sensation  " 
Examine  the  following; 

*'A  Sensation  is  any  mental  state  .hich  arises  from  a  hod- 

!.^nudusanduponthel.aHsofu,n.h.e,etaknowIed;; 
ol  tlic  World  ;iriiund  us." 

•'Sensations    are    psy,lu,lo,i.  al    i.henomena    wl,i<!,    r<-.ult 
^vah.n    the    m,n<i    immediatelv    from    impre^- 
senses." 

"V 


Mo 


"^    upon    the 


Sen.ation  i>  the  elementary  cons,  iousness  which  arises 
;.y tl  :;;;::::^  U.  aneet,n.  of  ...  nerveendm,  hy  a 

■A  Sen<ation  i.  not  the  Mmple  afteetion  of  the  ..ul  i,v 
-r,,.  oodilv  .hange.  although  the  affection  is  a  necessar'v 
I-re,,,n..„e  to   Sensation.     The  Sensation   i.   thestate'de- 

-'';l-''y>l,e  soul  itself  upon  the  ocoa.ion  of  thi^atTection'- 

l.e  funcnon  of  Sensations  is  to  furnish  u.  with  elemeti^- 

-'.^   >  nihoL.  of  various  things  in  the  world  ahout  us  which 

--^at^^our     sensory-motor    activities,    ,.,.,   .dors.    coK^s! 

S.nsc  .tinndi  oj  ,.huh   ,cr  arc  not  on,saou..~()n,  ex 
ampi-  ..f  s<^ns.-  .timuli  which  were  acting  upon  the  end  organs 
■■'-H,r  nervous  .y^tem  a  moment  ago.  hut  winch  were  not 
"'"^"'  ''-^'  >'■■'•     V*hvdid  vou  not  notice  them? 

Inhibited   Stimuli.^  ,n  infancy  the  pressure  and  friction 

-i..h,ng  upon  the  .kin  causes  irritation  and  annovance. 

^     ^    -   .!n>not   the  case   in   aduUlife?     (me  examples  of 

'^'>--.>muhwh,ch  you  .hut  nut  as  the  result  of  hahit      Per 

rir, "'7'""?  ''  ^'""  '''^'^  ^''^'  ^^'"  ^''"^  '-^  -  -''il^it 
• '"■'"!  stimuli  as  the  result  of  voluntarv  effort 
^Jj'un  out  the  advantages  of  heing'ahle  to  inhibit  sensa- 

Do^mhe  ways  in  .hhh  such  a  habit  mav  be  formed. 
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Give  .xamplcs  oi  stimuli  whUh  are  unnoticed  because 
(a)  they  are  not  intense,  {b)  they  are  not  important,  (<)  we 
iuive  formed  a  liaMt  of  inhibiting  them,  ((/)  we  make  an  effort 
to  inhibit  them. 

Sub-conscious  Attention  to  Stimuli.  A  miller  is  so 
accustomed  to  the  M.und  of  the  grinding  of  his  mill  that  he 
hears  his  vi.-itor  wh.cn  >i)eaking  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice, 
while  the  visitor.  imi>re>.-e(i  with  the  nui.se,  talks  loudly  m 
order  to  make  the  miller  hear  him.  If  a  stone  ha])pen.-,  to 
grind  im])roperly,  who  will  notice  the  change  in  the  sound  of 
the  grinding  t'lr-t?  In  what  -t'n>e  is  the  miller  paying  more 
attention  to  d'.e  sound  than  the  visitor  is?  Is  the  miller 
conscious  that  he  is  thu>  ]>a>inp  attention?  Can  \ou  study 
as  well  in  a  room  where  a  dock  i>  Hiking,  as  you  (.an  if  the 
cl(;ck  i>  sto]>i)ed— e\en  though  you  are  not  conscious  of  die 
ticking.-'  (live  other  examples  whiili  seem  to  show  that 
attention  ma\  be  gi\cn  to  sensations  which  do  not  seem  to 
l)e  within  the  threshold  of  lon-c  ioUsne>s. 

''oiisdnns  Attfvlion  iind  Rt^povsv  to  Sliiuidi.  .\  person 
enters  a  dark  room  with  wliidi  he  i>  not  very  familiar  and, 
after  some  .-ean  Iiiug,  tinds  the  ga>  jet  and  lights  tie  gas. 
Describe  in  a  general  way  the  jiidbable  chango  in  his  con- 
vciousness  from  tlie  time  wheii  he  enters  the  room  to  the 
time  when  he  lights  the  gas.  State  certain  sense  stimuli  to 
which  he  is  likely  to  attend,  and  others  whiih  he  will  inhibit. 
Cdve  reasons  for  the  -election.  If  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
chair  in  the  dark  and  hurl.-  ;.imself.  why  does  he  pay  atten 
tion  to  the  injured  part:-*  Wovdd  it  be  better  if  we  had  no 
pain  sensati<ins!-'  What  i-  the  fun>  tion  of  jiain?  if  he  move- 
his  hand  along  the  wall  in  -caiih  of  the  g:!s  jet,  does  he  ha\e 
in  his  han<l  and  arm  an  anti.  ipatorv  feeling,  similar  to  iluit 
wh'rh  he  rTpcrience-  when  he  ac  tuallv  loui  hes  the  gas  j 
I.",  there  anv  ditter'-nce  between  the  sensation  you  receive  from 
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a  gas  jet.hu.h  you  tou.h  when  you  arc  looking  fcr  it    and 
one  .    uh  touches  you  uhen  you  are  not  looking  for  if'  V. 
vnu  always  rereiving  sensations  when  awake?     Are  vou'-il 
i  way.  e.vpertin.r  ,„  ,,,  eive  other  sensations  >  '         '  ' 

l-.xamuK.  your  .i.r.nition  of  Sen.aUon  in   the  i„ht  .,f  the 
loregou,,  example,  arui  of  the  .u..estion.  on  pa^e'v^ 

Consider  the  following: 

•^-me  Mirh   anahxi.  o7  Sensation  a.  we  nave  aduMed  m 

-iuj.,e.      H.n,eswhi.hnuM>akep,a.eintheo,n^^^^^ 

An    a„emo.    ,.,    f,,.,n.    an    ad.,ua„.   for  .al   delinition    of 

.  cnsa  ,on    howeuT.  ,s  me,  ui,h  the  follouin,- dim.uhies- 

>t.    Ihere  are  eountle.s   e.Mernal   s„nmli   ^^h;.h   come   in 

r::;;''''''V-'-^-->^''--ve,.hi.haren;.J: 

',        'V"     "  .'^  ^'^-'''  "'^"  — .inn  mu.t  alwa^.  l,e 

:;''':^''-    '''V''^''^'^''^-''"  ''-•<■•'  •-'^-'-•-manvo..  a 

""V"  "'':■''   "^'''""""^'"-    ^^l-'-'lH•H.ea(;fan^) 
-f-;'^"-^'-nh.ha.upon..n.iou...xperln,.e 

-nd.  A  ..en^at.on  never  exi.,,  |,v  i,..!!.     I;  i.  „„1..  ,  ,,^„ 

''•i'in^hom     Hu.reh.pu.n,^  m, ha,  i,i.  ,,..,,,,,,,,,  ,,,,,,, 

'n--l-^nea,,,.nof.nm,,h.npo„,heendor.anofa„ere 
and  furnrshes  a  IkimV  ,or  kn.,..|,., 

may.  therefore,  he 


'•'',!:'■  <'f  fxfcrn.il  .il.jc,  t^.     h 
■'"'    '"   '"■    '   !"■<■  eiilative  clemfMi  of  <  on 


srfoiisncs.s. 

-^'>.''     inn..  l,,u  a  eons.an.h  ,han.in,  process.  a,,d   S.a.a 
on  ,.  therefore  no,  a  t-ar,  of  a  stati.   eonscious  .ont.n,    I,,,, 
-thoranasp..,,..,,,,,....,,,,,,,,^^,^^^^^^^^^^ 

'••     ^^ ''"''  "'^  '^'"'  <''•'<  "'C':~limnlu.s  must,  ome  ,„',,..„, 
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with  the  end  or-^aa  of  the  nerve  it  is  equally  true  that  the  in- 
dividual mu>t  reiei\c  and  att  u])on  the  -timulus,  otherwise 
there  is  no  -cnsalion.  Certain  sense  stimuli  are  sele<  ted  from 
o'hers  as  worthy  ,.f  attention.  The>e  stimuli  may  demand 
attention,  as  in  the  cast'  of  pain  sensations,  or  they  may  be 
ca,i^crlv  so:<i;l!t  jor,  a>  in  the  ia.se  of  the  starch  for  the  gas  jet 
in  the  fore^oin^  example.  The  forms  of  response  which  the 
scifaitive  individual  makes  to  dilTcrent  received  sensations, 
varies  from  the  i>as-in,ii  glanie  of  sen>e  perception  to  vigorous 
and  (.ontinued  muscular  and  mental  activity. 

III. -FORMS  OF  RFSI'OXSF  T(^  SENSATIONS: 
.\.     Sense-perception.— 

.i);.,7vv/v     ("un-ider  the  way  in  wliiih  the  mind  acts  ujion 
scns;uii,ii-    in    "^ainiiii;    a    knowledge    of    the    e.xternai    oFjec  t 
wlii(!i   furni-ho  the  -cn.-c  sijnuihi.s  which  oct  asion:^  the  sen- 
aliiin. 

ila\('  siiiiu'  I'liiict  which  vou  liavc  not  previou-ly  .-cen, 
(«'.;,■.  an  (irangeK  licld  up  before  xour  eyes  near  eimugh  to  be 
di~liiutl\  seen.  I>ut  nm  ihiv,-  inough  to  admit  of  the  e.xer'ise 
iif  an\  ntlitr  sciv-e  uptiU  ii  De-iiitie  the  color,  form,  size, 
distance.  >nicll,  ta^le  and  touch.  What  kind  of  sound  would 
It  make  if  it  were  'o  fall  on  tin-  lloor  .•■  1-  it  spherical."  11  ^e 
vou  seen  the  other  siiic  of  it  .•'  Ilow  do  \ou  know  it  is  .-.piieri- 
cal  when  '.ou  h.i\('  not  -eeii  the  other  sjile."  \\.  iild  it  be 
|M»ssiliie  f'  r  a  skihul  .utist  to  |iaint  a  llat  surjace  so  as  to  cause 
vou  to  think  \oii  wire-  looking  at  a  real  or.inge  .■'  'V'ith  what 
other  .-en.se  can  \oii  ic-si  whether  tin-  object  \om  are  looking 
at  is  sjthcrical  or  liat;'  Could  an  arti-t  ]iainl  the  Mirtace  su 
a.s  to  ihifive  \ou  'U  regard  to  tlie  color,  c.y  could  he  make 
.,  lilue  surface  look  yellow  to  xou."  \\h\  clo  \ou  think  this 
or:inv;<'  is  swct't,  hard    etc    " 

Make  a    list   ol    the   properties   which    \ou   ascribe   to   the 
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.grange,   based  on   sensations  which   you   are  now   receivinu 
.hrectly  through  the  sense  of  sight,  and  another  list  o^  proper 
t.c>   based   on   sensations  which   you   tliink   vou   would   have 
experienced   if  you   had  u.ed  your  other  .senses  in  examinin-- 
Hie  orange.  ^ 

^-nu  find  that  the  sensation  of  ,nl„r  came  to  vou  dire.tlv 
tlTuugh  the  sense  of  sight;    ,.oint  out  the  wav  in  which  thi's 
sensation   caused    y.,u    t..    think    that    ,he  orange  was  hard 
^mooth,  spheriral,  etc.     Would  y„u  have  so  interpreted  this 
-Inr  sensation  if  you  had  never  had  any  previous  ex,.er  ence 
'"  I'-kmg  at  objects?     Name  other  objects  within  vour  held 
<■!    vision   from   which   you   are  receiving  .  olor  sen'ations  at 
tne  same  time  that  you  are  receiving  .„Ior  sensations   from 
'lie  orange,     (^an  you  look  at  an  orange   .i.hout  seein  -  the 
"-l-r  ot  surrounding  objects  .>     Hou   and  ui,en  did  vou  sep- 
arate the  one  from  the  other? 

"">""  ''^'^^-  t''^'  i'lea  of  the  orange  as  separate,  that  is 
;^'»  >""  «l.lterentiate  it  from  the  other  ideas  and  .ousi.ler  it' 
1'.^   Itself,  analyzing  it,  etc.-' 

Uhi.h  did  you  think  of  hrst,  the  clor  or  the  smoothness^ 
'  "^1  does  the  i.lea  of  the  orange  dilTer  from  the  idea  .,f  virtue 
"rtheidcvinfa^entaur'     Are  you  .  on.s,  iou.s  that  'heolMe.t' 
"  '-Tu.d  ,.  not  imagined  or  remembered,  but  is  now  located 
ilelinitel)    m  space? 

IH;m  'ibe  as  fullv  as  vou  .an  the  a,  tion  of  the  mind  ir.  the 

'""■'    '""■"'''    ^^I'i'l'    lapsed    be.ueen    ,l:e    ,une    of    the    tir^t 

'"^'"'''■"'    "'    ^'l>    »'H-   cn,,le.  unoitTcTent.atnl    .olor   snisations 

-""'"K'  |n,m  the  c.ntire  „eld  of  viMon  on  „r-t  opening  vour 

^ycN  and  the  tin.e  when  v„„  pen  civ.-d  the  oianue  as  a  .lelimte 
Kno'Afi  obje,  t    in   -,a(e. 

\\';  >nid  that  -.hen  ue  iirst  .,pen  .,ur  eves,  a  numb.r  of 
^••"-"-"^  I'oat  ui^n  .on.iousness.  .-me  from  s„h,  anu 
^mne  from  othe.     e.ises. 

Of  the   siL,|,  sensati,.ns,  some  urre  from  the  orange  an.I 
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some  fnmi  other  objects.  I'lie  lolor  scn-ations^  fiim  the 
oran}j;e  were  (juickly  (ii-(  riminaled  from  all  oilier  ^ensalions 
and,  in  the  lis^lit  of  iia>t  experieme.  wdt  made  the  basis  for 
the  inlcrj)retation  of  ot  ler  -ensation>  whiJi  \  mi^lu  have 
received  had  we  ti-t'd  oti'.er  seii~r>  in  examiniiiL;  the  oranpe. 
Finally,  the>e  were  ad  united  a>  i|ualities  of  one  ohjeil,  called 
an  oranue,  lo(  ated  dcrmiteiy  in  s])a(e  and  i.  'W  -een  .md  known 
l)y  us. 

Make  a  >-imilar  anal\>is  cif  the  \\a\  in  .'hit  \(>ii  L'ain  ' 
knowledge  u[  dther  ulijed,^  u|M.n  the  ba-is  of  sensations,  f( 
exam|iU\  wlu.i  Mindf.ilded.  nnte  tie  '■  a_\  '  which  h-  feeh'nti 
an  olijci  t.  vciu  I  .m  di~<o\er  that  it  is  an  orunj^e.  '~>U(ii  a'  '  n 
i^  tailed  i'erception  (sometime-  Sense  ])ercc])ti<n)  and  tlie 
re>ull  in  (iin-ci()U.*;ness  i>  u-iiall\  laiicd  .,  I'ericptinii  (.r  a  I'er 
cept.  It  will  lic  Hi'tcd  that  pfncpiiMii  i^  --..t  limitt'd  to  the 
sense  of  --iiiht:  we  i  an  jhinivc  an  ohjot  liiiuimh  aiu  of  the 
senses. 

nifiiiiluiu.     Write  a  dclniiliiin  d   I'cri  f|!ti(in, 

i.xaminc  the  lullnwin^:  "IVKepiiun  is  the  ai  t  nf  inter- 
luc'tini'  .-en-atiiin>  in  ^\u\\  ■aw,\\  a-  to  ^i\e  us  a  kiunchdge  of 
external  oldeds." 

"'I'he  I  (in--(  i(ii:~ne-^  ef  parfi(  ular  mateiial  thiim--  present 
til  the  sen>e  i-.  tailed   I'crt  cptiwn." 

"  Pen  cptiiin  i-  the  apjuTt  eplive  or  .-}  nth  die  at  ti\  ilv  of  mind 
wher.!>\-  the  data  of  sensation  take  on  tin  form.s  of  repie 
-entatinn   in   ^p:i' e   and  time." 

"Perceptions  are  mental  innttnt-  due  tn  llie  juint  cativily 
of  sensation  and   apjuri  eption." 

"I'he  perifiNcd  tliiiiL;  is  not  simpK   tlu   pli\-i(all\   pre-ent 
\ibratiuns  of   atum,-.   and   molecules   whitli   we   call   light  or 
sound  or  wliat  not.     It  is  these  viljrations  as  they  are  inter 
jinicd  ii\  tin-  psycho-physical  organism  whi<  h  exposes  t^  them 
.1   nervous  system  alreads    affet  ted   Ky   i)ast  experiences  that 
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enable  it  to  get     nly  certain  specific  kinds  of  results  from  the 
l)resent  syntheses.' 

"Pcr(ej)tion  is  the  gateway  through  which  the  mass  of 
sensory  excitations  (save  those  grown  purely  habituil)  must 
l)a>s  before  thev  can  be  permitted  to  set  up  responses  of  the 
vohtio.al  kind.'' 


Fig    1 

Interpretation  of  Sensatior  —Describe  what  you  sec  in 
Fig.  1.  Is  your  perception  of  this  object  (that  is,  you'- 
knowledge  of  this  line  as  a  definite  object  in  space  from  which 
you  are  receiving  ^ensations  of  a  black  color)  different  from 
the  sensations  upon  which  the  perception  wao  based?  In 
uliat  ways  have  your  past  experience  and  education  contrib- 
'itnl  to  the  formation  .,f  the  percept?  How  long  does  the 
line  seem  to  be  ?  How  far  is  it  from  your  c\  e  :-  Why  is  there 
lt.'»  api»erception  in- 
volved in  this  case 
tlian  there  was  in  gain- 
ing the  perception  of 
the  orange? 

Examine  Fig.  2. 
Describe  what  you  see. 
I>iies  tiie  figure  appear 
cubical  ?  Are  the  lines 
all  in  one  i>I  nc-^  \\  hy 
d'  t-  the  line  li  1  ap- 
I'f.ir  t(i  be  in  a  ditTerent 
I'l-'iic  tium  tin.  |,iu'  .. 
'*■'       ll    !hf    nu'urc   lie 


i'.«    2 


uil.ual,  li.,w  many    degrees    are    there  in  the  angle  .\  M  C  ? 
If  at  tir.t  >ight    Fig.  J  .seemed  to  Oe  the  pu  lurc  ,,f  the  outline 
"f  a  ,  ube,  how  do  vou  account  for  the  fa.  t  thai  vo.i  .on.'der 
•■•'  'l'^-  ^'ngles    .MM-    and    a  H  C  each   to    I  •    cciuul    to    SH) 
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I'll.'   -? 


degi"oc>,  when  15  1'  is  roally  in  the  same  plane  as  A  H  and 
B  C,  and  ihcrcfdrc  the  anj^le  A  li  !■'  i^  ])arl  (if  the  angle 
A  li  C  ? 

Kxaminc  lii;.  ;5  in  a  similar  way.        iJesnilie   the   lengths 
<if  lines  in  each   figure?     Is  it  mcTe  (ir  less  easy  to  see  the 

figure  a>  a  (ulicwhcn  drawn  in 
jierspec  tive  as  in  I'ig.  o,  tlian 
when  drawn  with  ecjual  edges, 
as  in   l"ig.  •J?     Why? 

lldld  a  ])ieee  of  glass 
'■etween  your  eye  and  a  cviLical 
aquarium  with  gla>s  faces  and 
hhuk  metal  edge:,  and  mark 
off  on  the  gla»  in  your  hand 
the  line>  which  lie  between  }dur 
eye  and  the  edge>  of  the  aqua 
riuni.  In  what  respe-ts  does 
the  picture  you  ha\e  drawn  un  the  glass  resemMe  l-'ig.  iJ? 
In  what  \\ay<  has  past  experience  assisted  \ou  in  iiiter])reting 
the  .  vehe  lines  in  one  plane  in  I'ig.  '.\  in  such  a  wav  as 
to  give  \ou  a  jiercc  pli.,.ii  ,  f  a  ciil.i»al  1  loc  k / 

If  in  I'ig.  L'  th  •  l"a(  e  .\  i;  ('  I)  src-ni,-  neaier  to  you  than 
the  face  V.  V  (ill,  i\  nnsUin  t  the  ]ieic  cption  .-o  that  .\  H  ("  I) 
is  ai  the  fartfuT  end  nf  ilic  cuhe  and  I.  i'  (\  ll  at  this  (-nd. 
Siiiiilarly  reconstiUit  (lie  |  erception  of  I'ig.  ;>. 
OP  ci-ce  r'ig.  •_'  ,;nd  iiUen  liauL'e  .\  l>('  I)  '.nd  i'.  I' ( .  II 
as  -apidl}  a-.  \ou  can.  1  iien  .ilH'i\e  t!:e  figure  uitlniul  ani 
effort  at  recoii-tiiic  tinn.  hocu  find  that  the  sliifting  process 
continue-  and  occurs  at  re;Mil;n-  iiiler\alsr' 

C-'lose  the  hook.     Make  up  \.,ur  mind  tliat  wf.en  \(.u  open 
the  iKK)k    ati  '    look    at    I'i;'    J  \mu     'ill  -ee  I    Id  II   a-  the 
fare  nearest  i..  w.u.       <  )pc'ii  the  l.dk  and   li.ck  at     Ii-     L'. 
I 'i 'es  the  'li-ervei'   tiiuiie  itinform   in   \..ui    jTei  enc  eis  ed   I'er 
ceplion.^     (ii\e  exanijiles  where  dedie  and   e\pe(  tanc  \    ha\e 
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caused  persons  to  tiiink  they  have  seen  what  thev  reallv  h.ave 
not  seen. 

///»W.-I.;xamine    V\.r.    4.       Which  .,f  the  h'nes    AK 

ami    C   D   appears   the  lun-er?     Measure  them.     \\  hv  does 

(    I)  look  longer  than  A  li  when 

they   are  hotli  tlie  same  Jenuth  ? 

I'raw  lines   of  C(|ual  lenjrth  and 

at  the  ends  draw  forked  lines  as 

in   I'isi.    4,  and  n(,te    the  re>ult. 

l»ocs  the  attention  at  the   jx.int 

A.    in    order  to  lontinue  alon^; 

the  jorked  lines,  seem  to  retrace 
il>  stejjs  and  eliminate  a  portion 
of  theveriieal  line,  thus  shorten- 
in  u'  it  f 

(  ut  a  piece  of  uroy  paper  into 
picies,  eai  h  one  ineh  s(juare. 
I'lai  e  these  i^Mey  f)ie(  es  at  the 
'  entre  of  ditferently-cojored  card 
''■'-""■S  m\n^  l)ack;rr„unds  of 
red,  yeilow,  ^TCen  and  blue, 
re-^I)Cctively,  the  lower   paper  or 

'^"■'""'^"■•'     '"    ^'^"l'    '^'-'    l-inj,   no,   k.s   than   three   in  l,t  , 
Miuare.       I>la,e     a    p,e. ,     „f     ,Un,c    ti^Mie    paper    over    all 
■'te  the  phenomena.      H„w   do   w„:  a>,,,un,  for  the  appar- 
'""i'l'c-ren.es   m  M,ade  of  ,„,  ,|,,,,    ,„,,,,    „f   ^,.^,^ 

Aie    .ne.e   dilTeren,e.    due    , n,ra-,   .,th   ad  |a,  ent  oi.je.  t. 

"I  dilierent  lolor  .' 

Mtnilunis  /,.   /■,;■,, ^/„„„.     An  artist  ^pend^  dav-  or  per- 

•ap>week.  inMudnnj:one,„  ,he.,ealma-,erpie;e.  ol  art 
i>  lie  simply  KaininK  Sensc-perccpticns ?  W  ;,;„  ,,i.,n.  i.  l,.- 
'lomK.^     Uhv  may  a  great  painting  be  ^aid   lo  le  ^;,^ial,le 

not  so  much  A.r  what  it  ,.  in  il.elf.  as  for  uha,  „   .nnuN  fo; 
Ut>  Ideal  signilicance)  ? 
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Take  some  common  oliicrt,  for  example,  a  house,  and 
point  out  (lilTerences  lietwccn  the  iiUerjjretations  whicii  a 
civilized  ami  an  uneivih'/ed  man  will  j^ive  of  sense  stimuli 
received  from  the  same  ohjeet?  To  what  is  this  dilTerence 
of  interpretation  due!-"  (iive  other  examples  to  show  that 
sensc-i)ercej)tion  is  only  the  first  steji  in  the  study  of  objects 
and  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  ('(hication  is  to  invest  objects 
with  a  manifold  of  mcaninj^  over  and  above  mere  pcrcej)tion. 

Consider  the  following: 

In  sen>e  jjerreption  tiiere  is  a  response  to  stimuli  coming 
in  contact  with  the  end  or^an  cjf  a  nerve,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  responsive  activity  certain  stimuli  are  selected  from  others 
and  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  knowledge  of  an 
object  definitely  located  in  sjiace.  Sensation  is  the  most 
elementary  form  nf  p.^ytliiiai  a(  H\it_v  .  Sensation  and  I'er- 
cepti(]n  are  dimply  two  -taire.-  in  the  same  process  and  can- 
not 1)1-  ((lusciously  separated.  In  Perccntion  the  sensation  is 
given  meaning  tlirough  interpretation  Ijased  upon  [)ast  ex- 
[)erience  and  present  attitude.  Perceptions  are  further  in- 
terpreted a.  iCionvtriH  ted  into  the  high.er  forms  of  Imagina- 
tion and  'I'hought,  ilie  de\el(,i.menl  being  from  presentative 
to  representative,  from  >en>U(ius  to  ideal. 

H.    Muscular  Activity  in  Response  to  Sense  Stimuli. 


1.  l'liysioloi;i',il  Knlrx.  \  ph-.-ician  tickled  the  sole  of 
the  loot  (if  a  [)alieiU  who-^e  spinal  cord  had  been  seriouslv 
injured;  t!ie  foot  wa-  imnu-diately  withdrawn.  The  ph\.ician 
said:  "Did  ym  feci  when  !  touihcd  your  foot?"  The  jta- 
tient  repbed;  "1  felt  nothiivj:.  I  onlv  noticed  that  mv  loot 
nui.cd," 

(ii\e  (ithcr  cNamplc-  oi'  niu-i  uhir  adixitv  in  immediate 
rc->pon-e  l<-  >en>e  >tiniuiat;on  witluait  any  app..reni  accciPV 
panying  (  hangc  in  cdii.-c  ioasiiCss. 
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2.  Sensation  Reflex.  ~  If  vcu  inhale  .r.uff  under  certain 
( ond.tions,  yc.u  cann<,t  keep  from  snee.injr.  Are  vou  conscious 
tliat  you  have  rec  eived  a  sensation  and  are  unable  to  prevent 
a  muscular  response? 

Give  other  examples  of  envious  hut  uncontrolled  mus- 
cular response  to  sense  stimuli. 

'.l  Semi -sensation  Reflex.- Comirarc  the  si>ontaneous  act 
of  cnuKh.n-  as  the  result  of  tickling  in  the  throat  with  the 
ad  of  keepm-  from  cou-hinjT  under  similar  circumstances. 

C.ive  other  examples  of  acts  where  we  are  .sometimes  able 
to  gam  control  .,f  the  re^pon.s.  and  >omeiimes  fail  in  our  elTort 

4.  I/abitual  AVy7r.r.- Walk  acro.^s  the  lloor  and  notice  the 
accompany  mg  foot  and  joint  .sensati.m,^..  If  vou  did  not 
receive  the.-e  sen.sations,  c.uld  you  walk  as  expcrtlv  as  vou 
""w  do  /  W  hy  not :-'  Why  can  you  walk  .nd  at  the  same  time 
tliink  of  something  else?  Why  could  vnu  not  do  this  in  child- 
liood  when  learning  u,  walk?  Ik-fore  vou  step  do  vou  have 
an  Idea  m  your  mind  of  how  it  will  feel  when  vou  take  the 
iHxt  ste[).^  (;ive  other  examples  of  un.onsc  ious'rctlex  action 
ihniugh  haliit? 

T).  Consnously  Controlled  Sensorimotor  Activity. -Qom- 
pare  the  method  of  giving  respon.se  in  the  reaction  time  ex- 
,>cnment  outhned  on  page  L'.S,  with  the  relle.xes  just  nmsidered. 

(.i\e  other  examj,ies  of  conscious  muscular  resiH)nse  to 
sensc;r\  stinuihis. 

Is  all  manual  labor  sen.sorv  motor ? 


i 


1\.     SKXsniVlXISS  .\\I)  SKX.mRll.iTV: 

'•a\  your  open  hand  palm  upwaid  on  a  cushion  and  close 
}-ur  eyes.  I.'ave  .someone  lay  a  small  piece  of  j.aj.er  or 
other  very  light  arli.  le  very  gentiv  upon  the  palm.  Have 
.vou  a  .orrc-ponding  sensation;^  Tnder  the  same  . cn.iitions, 
have  licMNier  piece.,  dropped,  until  you  lind  the  lightest  weight 
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whii  h  Vim  can  iv.iticf.  I'liis  \\eit;lit  is  said  to  he  \'our 
thrcsiidld  for  ((HkI),  and  it  mcasuru,-  vour  .-en.-~iti\eness. 

Now  place  on  your  hand  a  heavier  weiglit,  say  13  lbs., 
anfl  have  someone  juit  on  an  aiiditionai  hajf-jiound  weight. 
Do  you  feC'  anyiliange?  Instead  .if  liie  lialf  pound  weight 
juit  on  lieavier  weights  until  \iiu  notice  the  change.  The 
difTercnce  of  stimulus  nete-sar}  to  produce  a  change  of  sensa- 
tion is  called  the  litTerence  threshold,  and  mersures  scnsihility. 

Tr}-  another  weight,  say  L'(i  ozs.,  and  notice  the  differ- 
ence threshold.  I'erform  a  numher  of  e.xp.eriments  to  find 
what  .elation  this  dil'lereiue  hears  to  the  weight  on  the  hand. 

K.xperiment  similarly  for  aitive  toudi,  that  is,  instead  of 
having  the  hand  re.4  ujion  the  surfaie,  move  it  ii|)  and  down 
to  lift  and  "heft"  the  weight. 

Speaking  generally,  the  ditTerence  thrc-lu.ld  is  one  thir- 
teenth for  pa.ssive  and  one  nineteenth  for  ac  tivc  tone  h,  what- 
ever he  the  initial  weight. 

What  would  he  the  effei  t  if  additional  weights  less  than 
the  dilYerencc  threshcild  were  put  on  verv  slowlv?  The  foot 
of  a  frog  Ikis  lii'cn  |)iessed  to  a  jell}  in  this  wa\-  without  any 
afiiKirent  pain.  \\'liy  would  it  he  impossihle  vinder  normal 
rcmditions  for  anyone,  simply  hy  lifting,  to  distinguish  a  \1 
pound  from  a  \'1\  pound  weight;-  ("an  ditTerence  threshold 
he  reduced  hy  trainiiii;?  The  measuremeiU  of  sensil)ility 
and  seiisiiivene--  to  intensit}-  of  sou)id  ma\  he  made  hv  having 
a  \ery  light  shot  droppcil  on  the  tahle  hy  the  experimenter, 
the  observer  heing  statiomd  some  distaiui'  awaw  The 
faintest  s,,un(l  that  can  he  heard  indicates  the  observer's 
seiisitixcnes'-,  .uid  the  -lighte-t  perc  cjitii 'le  (h'lTereiu  e  in  sound 
nH'asures  his  sen-iiiilily.  the  heighl  from  wliidi  the  slu.t  drojis 
heing  an  iiidi'X  of  the  intensity  of  the  sound. 

The  tc-i  for  ju-t  ohsiTvahU'  dilTereiKts  in  the  pitch  of 
notes  nia\  b.'  made  with  a  lone  lisitT.  or  vith  tumblers  partlv 
filled  with  water.     Perform  ihcsc  experiments. 
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If  tlie  temperature  of  your  mom  were  to  rise  one-fourth 
(Ic-rcc  in  one  minute,  would  vou  notice  the  chanfie;-  What 
would  the  re^ult  he  in  three  hours?  Frogs  hav.-  been  boiled 
in  this  way  without  apparent  pain. 

^^hat  i>  the  exat  t  test  of  change  of  temperature?  Apart 
from  the  thermometer,  do  you  notice  anv  changes  in  aj,j,ear- 
ance  and  action  of  the  indisidual  as  a  result  of  t(  o  high  a  tem- 
perature? How  do  tlu-e  .s\mptoms  compare  with  those  of  a 
person  who  is  over  fatigued  ? 

V.  -SENSE  TRALXING : 

Eind  out  by  experiment  (u.Mnp  an  ..rdinary  prism  or  pieces 
of  col(,red  yarn)  with  children  of  five  vear.-  of  age.  the  number 
of  ditlerent  colors  they  can  discriminate.  How  manv  colors 
^an  you  discriminate;^  To  what  e.xtent  is  the  ditlerence  be- 
tween your  (olor  discrimination  jH.wer  when  vou  were  five 
vears  of  age  and  at  the  present  time  due  to  (a)  Natural  gr.,wth 
and  development,  {7-)  luivironment,  (c)  Education? 

Herschel  computed  that  the  workmen  uj.on  the  mosaic,  of 
Rome  were  able  to  distinguish  over  thirty  thou>ami  <litlerent 
color  tones. 

(  nu'd  every  person  learn  to  distinguish  this  manv  colors? 

I-  it  likely  that   any  one  of  ;hese  workmen,  as' a  (  hild 
'"•'Id    distinguish   so    many   colors?     Coul.i    he.   as   a   child', 
lia\e  been  Mught  to  distinguish  them? 

If  exerv  person  were  ( apable  nf  being  trained  to  such  high 
'"i'-r  dis.riminati.m,  w,,uld  it  be  uell  to  give  such  trainin.^ 
•"  ali:^     Why  not? 

Wlial  arc  the  advantages  of  the  po.s.session  of  an  adequate 
!'"\UT  ,,1  .ol,,r<liMriminat-on:'  Is  it  p(,ssible  h,r  cxerv  thild 
'l"""uh  proper  trainiuLM.,  impr<.ve  hi^  p,,xvcrs  of  sense  di^- 
"■"^""^•ti"n^  If  taught  i,  ,1k.  pn.pervwu  and  at  the  proper 
"'^^'•^^'■I"ln"  child  lH>  anxi„ust.,su,dv., ■,!..•,  enter  into  ^uch 
Miidy  heartily  and  enjov  \{^ 
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(live   example-   t_'f   wav--    inwliiili    (olor   training  can    lie 


Wciiild  it  lie  pdv.-ilili'  tn  L'i\e  a  Mind  ni.iii.  wliu  liad  i  eeii 
lilind  fmiii  liirlli,  an  ade(|uate  knuw  ledge  (if  (dlnr  ?     W  jiv  ndt  ? 

If  a  person  knew  thirty  ditTerent  ((il(ir<,  could  vcu  de.-trilie 
a  new  (njor  different  fmni  any  oi  the  thirty  in  muIi  a  \\a\ 
that  the  person  voiild  kimw  what  the  (ddr  \\a.-  like. 

Aliout  liciw  man}  Miinr-  do  _\i.u  tliiid.  a  diild  -hdiild  learn 
in  an  elementary  siIukiI,  a~  die  re-ult  df  a  (areful  -tud\  nf 
(dliired  <)l)Je(.t;-  presented   to  hi-  \iv\^  i 

If  a  [)erson  is  very  near  sighleil,  iiow  will  this  fad  afieit 
hi-  -tudy  of  (olor?  What  steps  should  the  teaeher  take 
reL,'ardiiiv:  the  di-to\ery  of  >ui  h  defd  t,  the  -e(  urinu'  of  pirojier 
glasses,  proper  seating  londitions,  etc.?  Some  pupils  are 
f.ilfir-blind,  e.g.,  they  cannot  di.-tinguish  rod  from  it-  d  mple 
mentary  li!i;c  green,  and  it  has  heen  fonnd  that  .-u<  h  a  ^\\f:<.\ 
I  an  -omelime-  he  imiedied  hy  training.  What  is  the  teaiher's 
duty  regarding  n  lor  Mitidne--  in  school. 

Comjiare  the  size  of  the  smallest  eye  cf  a  needle  into  whic  h 
.1  cliild  df  five  years  ran  insert  a  thread  with  the  size  of  dUc 
whii  h  he  (  an  thread  when  ten  \ears  of  a<:e.  It  has  leen  found 
by  .scientitic  investigation  that  the  ruilinuntarx  dr  lart-e  mus- 
ile-  de\.'ldp  lir-t.  and  the  aeccssory  later,  e.g..  the  large 
mu-c  les  df  the  arm  de\elo|)  hefore  the  -mall  musi  le-  of  the 
lingers,  in  the  light  of  this  diseovcry.  wli\  would  it  he  un- 
wise to  teach  a  child  five  years  of  age  to  discriminate  one 
hundred  dilTerenl   colors? 

I)o  all  children  of  the  same  age  jkisscss  ecpial  powers  of 
color  discrimination?  If  a  child  posve,>,cs  special  |M)wer  in 
this  direction,  should  he  or  should  he  not  re(et\e  special 
training  in  color  disc  riminnfirins  ? 

Perform  exi)eriments  to  determine  the  proper  <|uaniil\ . 
»|ualily  and  direction  of  light  reciuiriNl  in  order  to  secuie  du 
iie-t  londiiions  tor  oliservational  studv  ? 


sm^ 
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_     Point  out  ways  in  whirl,   the  .^(.  m.v  )..  u.inul   ,.,  di- 
tmj,'iu>h  (litTiTcnces  of  f„rm,  size  an.l  distanee. 

What  seliool  suhjeet.  furnish   the  !  e^t  ch-„.,   .rainin.  for 

hesen.eofH,ht.     W  hat  m,1,j.,  ,.  f.n,i.h   the  Le^t  indireu 
trammg.     Make  a  Mmilar  analysis  of  the  senses  of  hearing 


and  toiK  h. 


Proper    Sensory-motor   Training    Should    Enable  the 
Child : 

1.  To    inrni    the   |,ai,it   of     .nntrolhng   and   directing   hi- 
nalurai  h„nuer  lor  sensation^  into  an  or-mized  sen.e-per.  en 
";;•  ^"""-"l^-  ^vlii.h  wil!  make  him  alert  lor  sensations  of  the 
right  Ivind  and  appie,  i.,tiv.'  ,,1  nature  in  it.  hiL'he>t  f.,rms. 

_  1-'.  To  -lin  l,v  the  immediate  and  independent  a(  tiu'tv 
"t  1"^  -un  powers  of  sense  per.  eption  a  st.,re  of  kno^^le<lge 
'  'n.ernmg  things  about  Inni  and  an  appre,  lation  of  their 
re-pec  ti\e  \alues. 

■^.  To  sele.t  the  pn.per  >en.ation.  to  uhi.h  tn  attend  ami 
tusimt  (,ut  th,.-e  that  -hould  not  re.  eivr  atirnlinn. 

4.  To  receive  tl,e  -timulu..  thiough  the  -.n-e  or  .en^e. 
best  adapted  to  a  .  iear  an.i  vivid  imprevM'on,  and  to  make  the 
proper  adjustnunt  of  the  -en-e  „rgan  to  the  reecption  of  the 
stimulus. 

o.  To  observe  ae.uratc'y  and  ...mpleteh,  and  tn  diMrim 
mate  closely  between  similar  --ensilion-. 

6.  To  interpret  wisely  and  independ.„ih .  using  his  j-a^t 
sense  per.  epHon  experiences  as  instruments  (,f  rational  in^ghl 

t.    lo  act  promptly  and   in  the  pr,,per  manner  in  ,  aM^s 
wlierc  sensations  require  re>}H)nsive  motor  activity. 

In  Scfisory- motor  Trainhif;  the  jollowhtg  Dot, vers  ol  Over- 
Iraitiinf!  Should  be  Avoided: 

1       I  he  cpncec  til,, III, I    .,.  .   i,„  »__•    ,  !      .    ,1 

'     ■■■■'  "^  tramal  at  tne  expense  Ol 

tlie  higher  rational  |)o\vers. 
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2.  <  <iu'  -cn-c  .-hdulii  nut  l/c  IraiiU'd  \o  tlie  cxdutinn  of 

tlie  others. 
'A.   In    eknientary   schools    sense    training    should    not 

rccti\('  .^ullu  it'iit    atiention   tc   (k'xeldj)  sen.-o  sjic- 

cialisls. 


VI.— liDlCAl  l(  »NAI.   Al'l'l.lCAl  loXS: 


State  eduiational  prim  ijiles  derived  from  a  study  of  tlie 
j)sv(  ho  ]iliy>i(  al  or<iani>m  and  of  the  activities  of  Sen.-atiua 
and   I'cn  eiitiun. 

('(insich'r  ihe  fwllou  ini!:  Pi'int  (1111  the  ediu  alien. d  iiear- 
iPLj  of  eai  h  and  L'ive  school  room  ilUiblration>. 

Mind  and  l)iid\  are  inseparaldy  eonnei  ted,  and  it  i;-  proh- 
aiile  that  e\er\  p-Nchical  i  hange  is  ;in<inipanied  liy  a  <  or- 
re-pondiiiL;  phx'^iial  i  hanu'e  and  ^iic  'i'crsa. 

A  -dund  iniiid  in  .1  -oimd  hody  is  a  neie^sar\-  (onditit  i^.  of 
liigiu'st   ai  hicNtnniit,   physical  or  j)sy(hiial. 

For  lie-t  nunial  work  the  nervous  sy-ti  in  mu>t  he  well 
nourishi'il   and   uell  controlled. 

liodihdi-ioinfort  inlerfiTe-  with  nienl:d  acti\it\-. 

Sensory  defects,  bodily  disea.se  or  injur\  are  atteruled  by 
(orres]>on(ling  dianf^es  in  eonseiousne.-s. 

I'he  sympathetic  nerves  have  much  to  do  with  controlling 
(in  ulation,  digestion,  etc.,  and  they  thus  indirectly  affect 
mental  lit'e. 

Mental  fatigue  produces  bodily  fatigue,  and  7icc  versa. 

A  (  heerful  attitude  of  mind  is  an  aid  in  recovery  from 
disease  and  in  the  performance  of  physical  or  mental  work. 

The  Itody  should  be  symmetrically  developed. 

Unsteady  or  \aciilating  physical  habits  are  usually  acci  m- 
panied  by  similar  habits  of  attention  and  choice. 

Tiie  e.\pres>ion  of  the  fai  e  i^  (onditioned  by  tiie  (intuit 
of  consciousness. 


The  Psycho- physical  Oy^^anhni 


next  .in,e  "  ""  '™'  "■■•>■  "'""'  '"-'iv  .1,0 

~.S;l^::;:,,::.::i':;r;::;,X; — ".■« 

The  «n>es  can  an,l  -l,„ul,ri,c.  ,r.i,K,| 

-I'le  scn.se  (irLtan  miKt  l„.  ,„       i      i  : 

"•l.envl-e  ,,,e  .ens.,:       eilV;,?-"''™;^''  ■''■''''''''"' 
Tti«  ii^i-tntd    will    !„■   iniprrfc'(  t 

-'j;Jr:;r;;r::H::;r"r''r-'-"™--" 

aclivc.  "'     ■""'    "'<■•  '™»ei  are  nalurally 

The  sensation  maicri  il    I,,  ,,i  i  i        i 

-^'i^'^:,;:,,;:;™" -*  -- - 

I>"Terence  threslu,l,i  mn  J,o  .rai'n.I. 
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In  carlv  childhocd  liic  power  to  ili.-i  riminate  Knind.-, 
color-,  etc..  i>  weak. 

'i'lu-  mind  mu-t  not  only  receive  tlie  -timulu,-  from  the 
ner\e.  hut  al-o  ait  upon  it,  ;.ilier\vi-e  there  i-  no  del'inile 
kno\\le(ii:e  gained. 

In  .'-en>e  perception  the  -en^uou.-  (hita  are  inteijireted  on 
the  t);i,-is  of  pa.-t  experience. 

(  )n  a  \erv  -mall  lia-i-  of  raw  material  of  sen.^ation.  the 
mind  i-  aMe  liy  the  power  of  ap|>erfe|)tion  to  con.-truct  a 
large  -uper-trui.  ture  of  knowled'_:e. 

The  mu-i  le-  can  he  trained  to  L'i\e  (pn'tk  and  adei|u;(lc 
re.'-pon-e  to  -  n-e  stimulation. 

The  rudimentary  or  large  niu-<  le>  de\elop  tir>t,  the  acces- 
sory develop  later. 

Re.ution  time  ran  he  -horlened  hy  practice  and  li_\  hold- 
ing the  mind  in  an  atlc-nii\e  or  expei  taiit  attitude. 

'I'he  temperature  >en~e  difference  thre.-holcl  i.-  very  wide. 
If  .1  room  i.-  lieateci  -lowly  enough  a  jR-r.-on  cannot  tell  (exiept 
l>y  the  aid  of  a  thermometer)  thai  the  temperature  uf  the  room 
i>  increa.-ing. 

I'upil-  who  Work  in  a  room  at  too  high  or  too  icj\v  a  tem- 
j)erature  -how  man\  c  f  the  -yniptcim-  (tlu-hed  face,  headache, 
etc..)   whi(h   accompany  overfatigue. 

'I'here  i-  danuei'  of  catihing  cold  in  a  room  of  tcio  high 
or  too  low   temiieralure. 


(  liAl'Tl.R  \ll 
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some  time  in  the  past,  which  had  no  evidence  outside  your 
own  mind,  f.,^'.,  a  centaur:-' 

What  is  the  difference  between  lookinj:  at  a  tree  and  re- 
membering the  tree? 

Compare  the  image  \\itli  the  (irigiii;il  perception  as  regards: 
(i;)  Vividness,  (/')  Acturaty,  (r)  Source,  (d)  Conditions  of 
sense  nerve,  (<■)  Prominent  rchitiim--  inNclved. 

Consiiler  the  following: 

The  image  is  less  vivid  and  accurate  than  tlie  original 
perccptidn.  In  the  original  perccjition  the  nerve  is  stimulated 
from  without.  In  memory  tiie  image  is  furnished  by  the 
a(ti\ity  of  the  mind  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 

!n  perception,  space  relations  are  most  prominent;  in 
memory,  lime  relations  are  most  prominent. 

'  'n  page  ol  vou  were  a.-ke<l  to  perform  act.-  of  perception, 
memory,  imagination  and  thought.  Call  up  as  many  of  the 
examples  then  given  as  \(>u  can  now  remember,  and  compare 
the  original  experiem  e  -  idi  the  recalled  idea.  Similarly 
recall  an  experience  where  you  suffered  pain  and  another 
where  you  made  an  important  dioicc,  and  compare  the  rep- 
resentation in  each  case  with  the  original  experience.  In 
all  such  cases,  can  it  be  said  that  the  remembered  experience 
is  less  distinct  and  accurate  than  the  original?  Is  your  pur- 
pose in  die  representative  act  different  from  your  former 
purpose?     I  >c)es  this  alTec  t  the  diaracter  of  tiie  representation? 

\\  lien  a  witness  in  court  is  endeavoring  to  recall  some- 
thing which  is  verv  imjiorlant,  but  which  has  "escaped  his 
mcniorv."  how  dcies  the  condition  of  his  hcdy  differ  from  the 
condition  when  lie  experiences  no  ditTiculty  in  remembering? 

The  term  Rciollection  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  active 
memory  or  the  voluntary  recall  of  the  y^ast  with  a  definite  end 
in  view,  as  distinguished  from  passive  Remini^'Cence. 


/ 
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Cnnskicr  .onditu.ns  necessary  for  a  .on.,,ic(e  act  of  n.em- 
"r>.     \Miat  IS  the  first  condition? 

Can  you  rcmcml,er  anything  whirh  v  u  have  not  -u  .„nie 
prenou.  t,me  learne.1  or  experience, i  >  '(;;.,  exannl:' 
_       1  he  or,,Mnal  experience  of  g.ttin,,  the  iriea  into  the'  min.! 

i^  upt.on     Memory,  Imagination.  Thought,  etc.     The  on. 
malrecept,veexperi.nce.whichisthe,ir.tandfun^im:, 

-ndmonofanu.n..rya.t.  i.  notpn.pc.rlvin.lu.e    Tn";^^^ 

~yaa.,n.h.strict,v,.a.ing,,;i„:.,,,,^^^^ 

lion  1.S  I  ompleted.  ' 

^Miat  is  the  seiond  cndition^ 

Take  an  example  of  .ome  building,  c.,..  a  Chun  h.u  hid 
}"u  sau  .everal  years  ago.  and  have  not  seen  .ince  and  the 
appearance  of  which  you  can  m.u-  recHI 

_.^Jias   the   idea   been   in   consciousness   all    the   in,er^ening 

Has  the  nervous  ..ystem  preserved  a  trace  of  th-  original 
experience.^  'Tigin.ii 

\^hat  name  do  you  give  that  jKnver  In  whi.h  the  original 
inil-ressKm  ,.  retained?  '  "ri^^inal 

^Vhat  is  the  third  condition'^ 

theidrv'rt'''''^"'^"'''"^''"™"^^ 

^     Uh>  docs  th,s  remc.mi,ered    i.lea    ari.e  in      onsciousness 
'in  iiiN  occasion.-'  "•  "tsa 

called  mto  conscou.sness.     Th,-  reuresent;.,;,.r,  „.■  ..  .•,,_. 

tni.>  way  is  called  Repro.luction,      '  " ""^  ""''  ''" 

^^hat  is  the  next  condition? 
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Do  vou  sometimes  see  a  person's  face  without  knowing 
till-  ]ie!-Min  and   yet  with   a  va^uc  feelin;,'  of  familiarity,  and 
after  a  brief  interval  imd  tlie  knuv.lidL'e  (nme  Im  _\i)Vi  that  tlie 
person  i.-  'n\i-  v.  luim  mui  had  jireviou-l}    known.     'I  he  ait  of 
becoming   lonsdous   that   .m>u    lia\e   at   some   previnu^    time 
had  the  pre>entation  whith  i>  nn\;   repre.-ented  in  mn.-t  ious- 
ne>^  is  called  Recognitidn,  and  the  ait  of  referring  tlie  repre- 
sentation t(i  a  delinite  time  in  the  jia-t  i>  '.ailed  1.(k  alizatum. 
Keceptinn    i.-    tlui>    the    original    experience    forming    the 
ba.-i-  of.  hut  not  included  in.  the  memory  ait.       K'tention  is 
the  mental  aspect  of  a  niodilied   brain  vtnuuire  vdiiJi  gives 
the  "Permanent  ro-ihility"  of  a  revival  of  thi.-  v.xperience. 
Reproduction    i-    the    actual    re\i\al    of    it    in    c  on^c  iou-ne.^s. 
Recognition  i-  the  knowledge  that  it  i>  a  re]:i'.ition  of  a  pre- 
vious experience,      l.oi  alizalion   i-   the   act  <if   a^-igning  it   to 
the  time  of  the  original  ]ire-entation.     'ihe  term  Reiollettion 
i.-  u>ed  to  iiic  hide  Reju-oduction.  Ro  oL'niiiiin  and  l.oc  alization. 
In  a  numln^r  of  example>.  point  ori  the  periods  of  Ro  ej)- 
tion.  Retention.  Kepncku  lion.  Re.cii;niticn  and   Localization. 
tii\e  in>tanccs  of  the  Recall  of  i  ir>  um.-tancc>  i-uiijio-ed  to 
have  been  forgotten.     1>   it    po~-ii'le  that   Re]>rocluc  tion   ma\- 
occur  without  Recognition/     Miuht  thi-  be  tlce  true  exphma 
tion  of  uni  oiiM  iou-  jilagiari-m/     I 'o  \c.u  oftvn  >eem  to  recog- 
nize a  thing  a>  familiar,  v.hen  in  reality  \cai  are  having  a  new 
experience:'     I-    thi>    a    ])o^sible   explanation   of    I'latoV    ])re 
exi.-tent  >tate  and  of  Wordsworth's  lines: 

"Our  birth   i.-  but  a  -leep  and   a  forgetting; 
The  -oul  that  ri~i'-  with  u.-,  our  life'.-,  .-tar, 
Hath  had  rbewhcrc  it-  -rtting, 
And  loinetli  from  afar; 
Not  in  entire  fori^etfulne^s,"  etc.  ? 
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_    Cnnsi.lcr  uhat  .,ur  mental  life  ;^■oui,l  l,o  u,tl„.ut  tl,e  ,  „uer 
I  it   nu'iiiurv: 

1.  /"/-//,, //..//v.---CouKi  we  t-,.,m  general  notion,  or 
da^^,Iy  ohject.r  Coul.i  u,-  (1,,,,  have  lo.i,  ai 
thou.ulu.  W..,,KI  ima.L'ination  he  ,,osM'l.le  iF  we 
had  no  memory  of  the  material  whul,  it  u~e. '^ 
("Ul.l  we  even  have  pen  e,,tion,  that  i.,  uul,]  xv  ^ 
know  an  ohjea  a^  ^uri,  if  u,  remcml,e,e,l  n,,ne 
"<  nur  ,.reviou>  experience,.  I,v  uhi.h  to  interpret 
jtre.ented  data  .^ 

2.  A;'/,>//./;,///y.-  -\\  oidd  the  emotion.,  he  i,o..ihle  in 
any  .\,.,,^ ,  shoul.l  we  have  anv  ^ro„n.'.  for 
l"veorhate>  C,,,,],!  ue  .ympathi.e  if  ue  had  n., 
•■''f '■"'""  "'  -'^"-  "^vn  experience..  Would 
.Tsthetie  enj,,ymeni  he  within  our  jouer? 

••!.  rc.7//„;.;//v.-\\-ithnul  memorv.  ...uld  we  learn  to 
I'crtorm  any  manual  operation:-'  \\.,uld  moral 
action,  he  po..ihle?  VuxM  we  have  motive>  a> 
I'asis  tor  choice  and  conduc  t  ? 

^n  the  other  hand,  what  would  he  the  di.advanta,a..  of 
net  hein-  ahle  to  jori^ct  anythint,':-' 

Mnnory  V.lues  oj  Difjennt  Scnsfs.~Com^,^ro  the  vivid- 
ness of  memory  in  Sight  and  Touch  by  the  following  expcri^ 
ment:  ,^  v.n|  >  1 1 

I-ok  at  a  straight  line  (nine  inche.s  in  le^,th^  j.reviou.h 
I  rawn  on  a  blackboard.     I.:ra..e  it  and  draw  anoJur  of  ec.ual 

>  H.r  ,  n,er  along  the  edge  of  a  ruler  nine  inches  Ion..     Indi 

t?    u  1'!-""  '""^'^^  ^"  •'*■  '-^^  ^"i"'-*'  l^^"Rth  on  a  longer  ruler 
--....f,  _,oui   niigei   along  it.<^  edge 

^^hich  has  furnished   the  more  accurate  judgment,  Sight 
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or  TulkIi?     Fcrfurm  ntliur  expcrimeiit-  to  jirovc  that  nicniory 
is  most  vivid  in  >ighl  and  hearing. 

If  anything  h  properly  learned  and  is  re[)eatcd  often 
enough,  and  the  mind  and  l.ody  are  healthy,  tan  it  always 
be  recalled  ;' 

I'crb'il  and  Rntioihd  Mmiory.  -A  jiupil  learned  die  ])ro- 
(kutiiin,-.  of  the  I'liited  Stale-  hy  r^te.  t'ir-t  the  produiticns  of 
one  State,  llu^n  of  another  by  a  >heer  effort  of  memory.  In 
what  ways  would  the  .-tuily  of  the  relation  of  effects  to  causes 
lia\e  led  him  tn  anticipate  the  produi  tions  ;'  Inr  example, 
to  what  extent  \\(/u!d  the  knnwlcdue  of  the  relief  nf  a  State,  its 
climate  and  ^oil,  the  i)ro(lu(  tions  of  the  adjoining  States,  etc., 
have  enabled  him  to  conclude  what  the  productions  wov.Icl 
be^-'  In  whieh  of  the>e  two  methods  \sould  the  powers  of 
thouglu  have  been  more  fully  exercised.-' 

One  .-tudent  learns  a  pro]io-ition  in  (ieonietry  verbatim, 
without  undcr-tanding  the  jiroof.  .Another  learn-  the  ])roof 
but  does  not  remember  the  exact  words.  What  name  is  given 
to  that  method  of  memory  which  con>ists  simply  in  memor- 
izing words?  (iive  other  examj)les  of  verbal  memory.  What 
name  is  given  to  that  kinil  of  memory  in  whiih  the  reasoning 
or  fact  i)roducing  principles  are  remembered,  and  the  exact 
words  unheeded?  Ciive  other  examples  of  rational  memory. 
Which  method  is  usually  lictter  in  learning  Mathematics? 
Why?  Point  out  the  evil  results  of  rote  memory,  that 
is,  of  memorizing  words  without  ]>aying  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  learned. 

"\'erbal  memory  may  be  accom])anied  by  rational." 
(iive  examples.  "Facts  in  history  and  beautiful  selections 
in  literature  -hould  be  memorized  in  the  exai  t  words  of  the 
book."  Defend  this  statement  and  make  a  list  of  subjects 
which  should  be  thus  memorized.    Why  is  it  important  that, 

be  kept  in  view? 
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IV.- CHAK  \(   TKRlsriCS  ()¥  A  GUUD  MJ-MORV: 

What  do  you  mean  In  tlic  term  "A  Go(xl  Mtmory"? 

Criticize  the  following  as  Memnrv  Tvpes: 

(«)  'Jl:e  learner  makes  no  dilTereine  in  tlie  \alue>  of 
fact>.  There  i.^  n.  per^iiec  five,  nl!  [lart-  of  tlie 
Milijeit  studied  are  ecjuall}  |ri.minent.  In  His 
tory,  l\)r  cxamph-,  he  i-  as  likely  to  rcmcm])cr  the 
color  of  the  hdr^e  en  uliiih  a  kin,i,'  rode  lO  hattle 
as  lie  i.>  to  reniemlier  the  nio-t  im])ortant  event 
of  the  kins^'s  reign. 

(/')  lie  rememl.er-  tlie  exai  t  uord-  of  the  look,  ci;., 
he  can  repeat  ,  a.L'e  after  paue  of  the  text  book  in 
tieometry,  luit  (  annot  reprodiue  the  thought  in 
his  own  words. 

(<■)  He  can  learn  nothing  xerhatim.  ,\i;.,  he  Imds  it 
impossilile  to  memorize  a  heautiful  .-election  of 
fioetry. 

((/)  He  cannot  forget  disagreeable,  dcha.-ing  or  u'^cless 
things,  e.g.,  he  constantly  Im  i  d.--  o\er  M.me  failure 
in  life,  his  mind  is  tilled  with  inijiure  a.-^ociations, 
or  occupied  with  trivial  i  >..nimonplaces. 

(e)  He  tries  to  rememher  e\er_\thing,  e.g.,  he  Mames 
himself  for  not  rememheiing  the  way-  in  which 
{)eople  are  dn-.-ed,  the  number  of  j)ane>  in  the 
windows  of  houses  which  he  has  seen,  etc. 

(/)  He  says  he  has  a  poor  memory  and  does  not  trv  to 
remember  anything  at  all  difluult,  l>ut  relies  on 
his  note  bo<ik  for  evervthing. 

(g)  He  has  formed  a.  habit  of  remembering  Iiy  mne- 
monics, and   is  unable  to  remember   simple   facts 

^^  itln.iit     fj^  f '1 1 .1 1,  li  i»^  ..•    o »..     ^.1 ..  I .  ^.  ^...  A  ^    ..f.^: ^r *! 

i--:--:,^    f.ii    viat^uiaic    r,ci  ;c^    c;:     a:  ii 

ficial  associations. 
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(/;)  He  lcarn.s  quickly,  !nit  forgets  just  as  quickly  and 

rf(juirc>  t(i  review  \ery  often. 
(i)  He  1ms  a  \vell-store<i  mind  l)ut  is  unable  to  lall  wy 

die  re(|uired  thing  at  the  jiroper  time. 
(j)   Hi-  rejiresentation  is  vague,  inaccurate,  and  lack- 
iiiL,'  in  i'n]!nrtaiit  details. 
Tiiiiit  nut  ways  in  \\hi(h  thv    tea<  her  ran  aid  in  dianiring 
such  hal.it-  a-   the  foregoing  tu  more  sati.-faUorv  one>.     (ii\e 
an  example  (  f  ■m  oci  njiation  where  it  \v(juld  lie  an  achantage 
to  learn  qui.  kl\  and  al>o  to  f(,rget  (|uickly.  and  of  another  in 
wliiih  -|iet'd  i^  a(  (jui.-ition  i-  not  important. 

Il  a  jier-on  ha>  a  go(.d  nieiimr)   f..r  poetr_\,  does  it  follow 
tliat  he  will  ha\e  a  gncid  mcii!iir\   for  jirosc? 
Con.-ider  the  hjllow  ini;: 

There  i>  no  >u(  h  tiling  as  a  facultv  of  memor\  indejiend 
cut  of  tlir  thing  t(i  lif  rtnictnliert-d.  What  the  teai  her  i  an  do 
i>  to  aid  in  (k\rloping  a  habit  of  kviriiing,  retaining,  and  re 
tailing  in  tlu'  ln-t  wa\.  'I'he  (  hild  .^loidd  form  a  habit  of 
remembering  onl\  dio-i'  thing-,  whiih  are  worth  remembering 
and  ..f  forgt'liing  others.  \\c  should  be  trained  to  learn 
r.ipidly,  to  retain  for  a  Ion  tinu'  without  repetition,  and  to 
re|)ro(lu(e  a((uratel\  and  (|uiikl\. 

Stnmg  retenti\e  jiowir  in  ont'  direitioii  docs  not  alwavs 
mean  a  similar  powtT  in  other  dire(tion-.  '{'he  possession 
ot  an  .ibnoiin.il  nier.iory,  e.g.,  the  powoi  to  reproduce  long 
li-t-  ol  word-  i-  noi  doM'r.ible,  there  shouid  be  harmonious 
deM'lopini'Ut. 

W-  Mi  \|i  >k\     Ik  AiXIXt;: 


Visual   Memory  Span  Test.-  Prepare    ten    scries  of  12 

toiiMinants  eai  h,  avoiding  previous  associations  in  preparing 
the  sequence,  e.g.: 

\m\  eerie«=   .t  '■•   -   *^   *    '■■    -   ~-   ■•   '   -.    a 


.\fc)norv 
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2nd  series,  v,  k,  z.  [ 

3rd  ' 

•1th  • 

mil  • 

tlth 

7tii  ■ 

8tli  ' 

'.Uh  • 

luth  ' 


n,  (1,  ni,  s,  1,  f,  b. 
V,  s,  n,  f.  ( ,  t.  r,  ]),  1,  L^  1),  x. 
il,  1),  f,  h,  u',  k,  ]i.  n,  !,  t,  >,  X. 
r,  V    li,  k,  (i,  c.  -,  \-.  r.  k,  m,  g. 
(1,  -,  ]),  m,  l:,  1,  1),  I",  i|.  >.  1),  n. 
y,  1,  t,  r.  (|,  X.  in,  u',  d,  k.  f.  1). 
h,  X,  (  .  t,  r.  f,  k.  |).  1,  <:,  (1,  1. 
^,  c,  f,  h,  I,  k,  m,  r.  (  .  p.  <i,  d. 
k,  J,',  (1,  m,  li,  ]).  h.  -,  t,  r.  1,  c. 


Ha\t'  the  ten  series  written  en  a  lilaiklxiard  or  taMet 
iDvered  with  a  euitain  whii  h  i  an  l^e  rai-ed  whi'n  rc(|Viired. 
IIa\'o  a  >tU(ient  whu  ha-  not  -een  liie  .-erii-  take  a  -eat  where 
he  (an  di-tiintly  -ee  tlie  letters  wlien  the  (  urtain  i-  rai-ed. 
'leil  the  .-tudeiit  that  }oii  will  expose  twelve  letter-  to  his 
view  for  ten  -eion<l-  and  that  you  wi-h  him  to  renuniher 
and  -u!).-eijueiitiy  write  down  a^  nianv  a-  po— ihle  of  'he  let- 
ter- in  pr(Ji)er  se(juen(e.  Raise  tin  t  urtain  so  as  to  ex]io-e 
the  lowe-t  -erie.-.  After  ti'n  -econd-,  lower  the  (  urtain  and 
ha\e  the  student  write  the  -erie-  a.-  lie  remeniher-  it.  Raise 
tiic  (iirtain  and  have  him  mark  the  numlier  that  lie  has  rij^lit. 
marking'  one  for  .i  <  orrei  I  letter  in  it-  lorred  plai c  and  one 
half  for  ,1  leiler  Iraii-po-ed.  I-ra-e  lowe-t  serie-  and  pr((eed 
-iinil.irlv  widi  the  next  -erie-,  ami  so  on.  At  llie  end  ot  die 
I'Xjii-rinii  lit  lia\e  the  -ludenl  -um  u]'  hi-  mark-  and,  lind  his 
lierienta^e  of  the  maximum  total  (iL'd  mark-). 

i'erform  a  number  of  similar  experiment-  widi  difurtnt 
.scries  on  succeedinjj;  days,  and  dedute  (oiuiu-ions  wlmh  will 
be  of  service  in  memory  traiiiiiiL;. 

A.-  Training  Reception.  What  i-  the  re-ult  if  we  try 
to  remember  everything? 

Whith  is  bolter,  the  ability  to  rememl»er  accurately  a  few 
im|M)rtint  fa(t-,  or  the  iiower  to  retail  in  a  ha;ry,  uncertain 
wav  an  iiuinen-e  numi)er  of  indist  nimnaie  and  uniin|H)iiatil 
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details  ?  Why  is  it  important  tliat  anvthing  mem-.ri/cd  slu.uld 
be  worth  rememl,crin,ur?  (live  examj.les  fnmi  Literature, 
Natural  Science  and  Mathematio. 

Tliere  are  .ertain  condition.^  whicli.  if  oh.crved  in  -ettinu 
anvthm.t:  int.  the  mind,  will  cnal.le  u  to  rcmcmi.er  it  more 
ea.Mly  when  uc  wi.^h  to  re,  all  it  than  it  uc  ha.l  not  ,,i>.cTved 
the>e  .on,lition<.  Make  a  li.^t  of  all  mu  h  ,,,ndition>  which 
you  ha\e  found  to  l,e  aids  to  memory. 

\\hat  i^  the  fir>t  experience  (,f  \our  infant  life  whi.h  -ou 
remcmhc,  >  Why  do  you  remcmhcr  thi.  experience  and  for- 
^'et  sulwequent  events?  Deduce  princi,,|e.  for  memory  train- 
in.u.  -If  m  the  proce.ss  of  learning',  the  fad.,  are  pn.perlv 
ai  perceived,  Memory  will  take  care  of  itself."  I.xphiin  the 
mianim;  of  this  statement  and 


,M\e  examjile.s. 

Ill    attention   are 


ail 


aid 


1.  Attention.     Show   that 
Meniorv. 

(iive  examples  where  \,,ii  ha\e  foi.:,,iien; 

(■0    iUrau.se  you  were  not  intere.ste.l    in  the  .sui,je.  f. 
{'<)   lUrause   you    .lid    not    .otuentrate   your    attention 

vii^'orously  for  sutlu  ient  lime. 
0)  lieiause  y,,u  did   not  understan<l   what  was  to  he 
learned. 

('/)  He.ause  you  .lid  n..t  uiate  the  neu  presentation  to 
former  k,„,uled.L;e  hy  l.rin.uin^  r.latcd  fac  I.s  int., 
the  foreground  of  consciousness. 

(«•)  Becau.sey..u  ha.l  not  formcnl  thehal.it  of  mem,.ri7ini: 

(/)  Because  your  health  was  not  good. 

{g)  Because  you  were  over-fatigued. 

(h)  Because  you.  lid  n,,l  re.  eive  the  impress,.,,,.  thr.,ugh 
the  best  avenues  or  sutriciently  vividly. 

(')  Because  you  did  n..i  ...n.entrate  altenlion  u|H,n  the 
greatest  didicultv. 


ir 


i.-^iahci        ii.ind,     in  uiiat   wavs 
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could  he  be  taught  the  correct  fcrmr  Why  .-.hould  the  uiiR- 
.  ult  [)art  he  especially  emphasized  ?  Why  would  it  be  a  good 
device  to  write  the  word  in  a  firomincnt  plare  with  the  letter 
''s"  specially  <  (in>]ii( •U(iu>  ? 

Why  would  ,t  be  an  advantage  to  the  j.upil  to  write  it,  t<i 
>pell  it  orally,  to  urite  it  in  the  air  with  his  fingers,  to  model 
it  in  rlav,  etc.? 

1'.  Association,  (live  examples  to  .show  that  all  aids  to 
association  are  aids  to  .Mtniorv. 

Aids  to  Assori,!lion.  l'n\n{  dul  aids  to  the  formation  of 
Associations: 

(</)  On/cr.  -Cive  examjiles  to  show  that  the  order  in 
wliii  h  things  are  originally  learned  is  the  order  in 
whidi  they  are  apt  to  be  recalled. 
there  are  fourteen  ])nin'.inen!  elcnien-  m  an 
original  presentation,  c.f^.,  the  sea,  a  >ailboat,  etc., 
and  now  only  one  of  the-e  ideas  dimes  into  lon- 
s.  iousne-s,  c,i,'..  that  of  a  sailboat,  is  it  a,s  likely  to 
recall  the  others  as  if  a  larger  number  are  re- 
called >     Why  is  this? 

|/')  r/i/(/;;c.v.v.--  From  the  li-t  of  associations  which 
.\ou  formed  on  page  -17,  .^cleit  those  which  were 
due  to  vividness  of  the  original  impression. 

(f)  Ripititio)}.  In  th.'liMof  a.-soc  iation-,  formed  .,i\ 
page  ■\~ .  note  tho>e  uhiili  are  due  to  fre(|uent 
repetition. 

('/)  Kitctuy.  (  )tiicr  thing.s  being  ecjual,  which  is  the 
more  likely  to  lie  suggested,  the  assoc  iation  formed 
re.  cntlN  i.r  the  one  formed  long  ago,  e.g.,  if  you 
ha\e  iicen  ecjually  interested  in  two  lK)<)ks,  one  of 
them  a  \ear  ago,  the  other  this  morning,  whicii 
will  probably  be  recalled  now  by  the  word  book? 
Give  examples.     W  \\y  is  it  wiser  for  the  studcni 
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to  .-pcnd  the  hour  ln-furc  a  (ifuniL-iry  examination 
in  studxinu  ( 'leomftr} ,  than  in  .-tuclyini^  History? 

(r)  Alliliidc  n'j  Mind. — A  tuitltit  u]'  i-  held  ii])  hefure 
a  farmer,  a  l-'itani-t  and  a  j.er.-nn  who  i-  t'mm  the 
(  it\  for  a  holida}',  what  differenl  a.~--o(  iation.^  are 
apt  to  lie  (ailed  lip  in  eai  h  i  a>e .' 

(live  examples  to  show  ihat  d.e  profe<~ion  or  (  allintj  in 
life  is  apt  to  condition  the  a--oi  ialion:-  wln'ih  ari^e 
in  the  mini!  .•'  \\  lien  a  per,~i  n  i-  de-ponflent,  docs 
it  -eeni  to  liini  iliat  people  aii'  unu-uall\-  (old  and 
di-tani  .■"  (ii\e  example^  to  -how  that  our  enio 
ti(<ns  ha\e  mm  ii  to  do  w  iiii  tlie  a--oi  iations  formed. 
Why  is  it  important  that  in  meniori/ini;  we  learn 
in  the  .-anu'  order  in  which  we  wi-li  to  re(  all? 

(/)  J'lic  Coiisrions  Cniv)!  n;  (  'niilii^iiDHs  Wdnl^.  In 
successive  association-  we  found  that  eai  h  nuntal 
picture -cemed  to  lie  a>^ociated  with  the  jjrecedin.i;. 
|-'n(lca\(ir  lo  mcniori/e  the  foljowinii;  li.-t  of  word-. 
Ik'L'in  with,  the  tii-t  word,  pro(  eed  to  the  seiond, 
form  an  a-,-o(  iatioii  hetween  the  tir-t  and  -eioiid, 
then  priH  eed  to  the  third,  ai,(|  form  an  a.-'.M)ciation 
liet\u'en  the  -e(ond  and  ihiid,  for  ;he  time  lieinjr, 
forL'cttin'j  all  aljout  the  lir~i,  then  I'roieed  |o  the 
third  and  f((iirth,  ]>.ivin!;  no  altiiili<  n  to  the  tir-t 
and  .-('(ond.  and  -o  ■  n.  .Xfti'r  all  llie  W(ir(l-  l,a\i' 
been  i,'one  over  in  tin-  way,  close  the  1  (dk  and 
write  the  list  a-  amirately  as  you  (an:  Tele]  la  ne, 
wood,  forest,  liimter,  ritle,  steel,  rail,  railwav, 
-tati(  II,  platfoim.  iro\(l.  iiiinic,  (hild'-en,  danger, 
du,-t.  destination,  dinner,  rain,  tree.  ( on\ei-ation. 
sunshine,  departuie,  home. 

Why  do  you  rememher  this  list  of  word-  nioie  nadily 
than  an  ordinary  list  of  the  sanu'  luimlier  of 
words  ? 


M  "iMi<iiH.iwiJ*fttf'j|i'dfflywt'^if^'i^?jBlfc*^'' 
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Why  i>  an  a.v-diiation  >U(.li  a>  that  "Wddd"  i>  fdund  in 

a  "forcsi,""  a  hrttfr  a^<<it iati(ai  than  that  the  \\iir(l> 

"danger"  and  ■•(h;>t"'  I'vjn  witli  •■(!";•' 

-l/;,'());();//.  >.-  'i'he    methdd  <if  rcmomlnTini:    anMliint;  \>v 

a.-^mialint:  it   with   snmctliing  cl.-f  \\Iii(h   \\<-  d,,   nc.t   rciiiiirc 

td  rcnu'mlHT.  luit  whiih  we  ea.^il}'  rcmenihcr  and  can  ca-ilx 

a.-<t)tiate  with  it,  i>(  ailed  Mnemonics.  For  cxaniple.  in  learn- 

in.i;  the  name-  df  the  mdnareh>  of  Kncrhmil.   dme  k';irii  liic 

line>: 

"Fir-t  William  the  Xdrman.  then  William  hi-  M>n, 
Henry.  .^te[ihen  and   Henry,  then  Ri(  Innl    and    Idhn, 
Xe.xt  Henry  the  third,   I'.dwanL-  dne,  twd.  three, 
Then  a^'ain  after  Richard    three  Henr\-  we  .-ee."  eir. 
In   the  fdreu'dini:  exampk',   U,  vji.it   extent   .ire  \-dU   aided 
l'\   the  rhytlim,  hy  the  fa(  t  that  _\duknd\\   hd',\  niaiiN  MllaMcs 
are  -till  wanting  in  a  line,  and  liy  the  hahit  ui  leaniini:  pdetrv 
and  not  pni.-e? 

A   >tu(ient   wi-hint:   to   remeinhi'r   that  the  anterior  -pinal 
ner\es  are  niotdr,  and   the  jui.-teridr  ner\e-  .-in-di\.   lemeni 
her.s  th.it   "a"   and    "m."   the   initial    letter.-  df  anteridr  and 
motor,  d((ur  e.irlier  in  the  .dphahet  than  p  and  s. 
Kei.dl  -imilar  devices  whidi  yen  have  u.-ed. 
W  h_\  i-  a  mnenidnic  a— m  iatidn  \\hi(h  you  ha\e  made  xciir- 
stlf  better  tor  yovi  t';.tn  dne  >uj:;j:e-tcd  liy  someone  el-e? 
Considi'r  the  f.  illdwln^  melh.dd.s; 

Pake  a  li-t  df  unrelated  word-  thai  it  is  necessary  for  you 
to  remember,  ct;.,  the  name-  of  -tiidents  in  a  class,  streets  in 
a  town,  elements  in  Chemistry,  etc  .•\s.>^ociate  the  tir.-t  wor<l 
witk  the  seiond  by  some  association  connected  with  lioth  and 
serving  as  a  suggestive  link.  In  thi-  \\a_\  you  will  linaih  have 
a  list  of  successive  associations  similar  to  tho.se  in  the  list  in 
our  experiment  (telephone,  wood,  etc.)  wliidi  y(,u  foimd  it 
easy  to  memorize.  Now  close  the  book  and  write  your  list 
ot  streets,  leaving  out  iiio  iueLlianii.al  associations. 
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Why  do  the.sc  a.-.-ociatidns  aid  you  in  reniL'mbiTiim  r'  In 
what  way  does  the  forming  of  these  associations  tend  i,i  (nn 
contrate  attention  upon  the  name>  of  tlie  streets  and  make 
the  impression  vivid?  After  a  time  \(,u  remem],er  tlie  names 
of  the  street  when  you  have  forj,'ottcn  the  artillcial  associa- 
tions.    Why  is  this? 

Why  is  the  Use  of  mnemonii-  a  damrcrous  device?  Wliat 
would  l)e  the  elTcrt  of  tryiim  to  remmiher  evervthin.u  ])y 
mnemonics?  Why  (i,,e>  an  extcuH've  u-e  of  such  devices 
weaken  the  memory?  Th.^sc  who  have  the  most  vigorous 
memories  do  not  re-ort  tu  -u(  h  expedient^.  If  jirojicr  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  rati(,nal  apperc  epnon.  rejietition  and  reiollcc- 
tion,  Memory  a.s  sucli  will  take  ,  are  of  it.^-lf  without  the  a<lop- 
tiim  of  nmemonic  de\ire-. 

If  a  student  memori/fs  daily  l.y  a  defmite  ai  t  of  attention, 
and  in.rea.-e-  the  amount  learned  vm\\  day,  U-  will  Mjon 
accjuire  power  to  memorize  widimil  dii'ti.  ultv. 


\^.-  Training  Retention.-  /V/w/V,;/  //(^;////.— It  is  proli- 
ai>le  that  all  ph\M\  al  a.  lion  i-  ai  ( (.ni|ianied  hy  i  orresjionding 
nerve  change,  and  that  as  the  rcMilt  of  stJmulalii  n,  resj.onsc, 
attention  and  rejietition,  ner\e  ti-Mie  takes  (.n  a  rehntive  form. 
A  person,  after  re.eiving  a  .^e\ere  Mow  on  the  he. id,  forgot  all 
the  events  wh-.h  o(  (  urred  during  the  feu  h(,urs  immediatily 
hetore  the  accident  and  never  rememl.ered  them  again. 

.\n  uneducated  ser\anl,  during  a  fe\er  delirium,  recited 
passages  of  I.alin  and  (,reek  which  she  had  heard  a  gentle- 
man read  again  and  again  in  his  study,  .^lu'  had  ne\er  en- 
deavored to  learn  them  and  did  not  know  their  meanini'.  and 
when  fully  conseious,  tould  iic  i  reiieat  them. 

(live  examples  where  the  nurnorv  has  hecn  injured  through 
ill-health.  Wiiy  i-  die  lualth  of  the  nervous  system  specially 
i:;;};;;;  la;;;  ;;;  liie  ir.uninj;  i-;  i\iitiiLioii .' 


Memory  m 

Repetition.-\\-hieh  are  rcmembemi  Letter  in  nl.l  v-e 
the  prumment  events  of  early  life  or  the  ordinarv  event. 'of 
"-idle  life.  WhKhare,hen.,rere,ent.  Winch  have  l.en 
he  oftener  rc^peated  .  A  hat  Ai  ha.  rq.eti,i„n  u,H,n  n.u.r 
o  renumber.  Oi.e  examples  fron.  y..ur  own  expenen.e. 
\\  li>   IS  drill  nccessar}   in  s(  hool  work  ? 

Do  you  learn  more  cjuirkly  and  remeniLer  hrtter  uhen 
repeating,  if  u.u  atten.l  to  the  n.eanin...  than  if  vou 'simph 
repeat,  parrot  fa^^hion?  '  '  " 

^Vhyn^ayitbesaid  that.herei>nofa,uh^  of  memorv 
ll'^'t  the  question,  ••Hc.u  .houkl  ^u.  train  .Mem„rv :- .ives  ri;e 
tj.  an,„her  question.  •'M.morv  „f  .ha,-'  \\  hat%eIation 
doe>  In.ahzat.on  of  brain  fun,  linn  bear  to  thi.  question? 

C.-Training    Recollection.-~\\  hv    is   it    t.ue    that   if 
jHUtlnn,  i.  properly  l.arned  an.l  re,,eated,  and  the  mi..d  and 
-l.v  are  ,n  a  healthy  eondition,  the  Recollection  will  usualiv 
take  care  iA  itself? 

In  (,rder  to  recall  anything,  why  r-,  it  important  that  for 
t/ie  time  beinp;  we  forpct  other  thing's? 

Can  we  drive  anything  out  of  consciousne.^s   bv  Mmpiv 
willuiL,' to  do  so?  • 

H';^v  ^an  we  drive  undeM'red  ideas  out  ,,f  cum  iousne^s  ? 
^^■th  what  should  ue  endeaNor  tn  oc.upv  mnM  iousness  in 
ii\  inu;  to  remember? 

""  in  a  .  ertain  Rec  eptive  e.xperienc  e  tiiere  were  f„rtv  prom- 
inent Mnudtaneous  element,  in  ccnsciousness.  and  we  now 
reca  1  thirty-nine  of  these  and  .  a.t  them  as  nearlv  a.  posnble 
•"  'heir  on^r.nal  relations,  why  is  it  iikclv  that  the  f.,rtuth 
will  come  up  (juicklv  «iih  them? 

■' '-v  tn  rcniemluT  the  name  of  .ome  person  whose  name 
^"U  have  f,,r  the  mnm.'nt  f,,runtten.     Think  of  his  per-^onal 

iiiuu.ii    jiecuiiarilies, 


apnea  ran  1 1,.    <h.f> 


.i.._ 


i  I  is 


ri.iir,   iii- 


1  ■"         ■■'>.iM,ii      I'll  nil, U  lUlS 

^Wierc  yun  last  snw  him.  who  was  uith.  him.  Nvhal  he  said,  e.e 
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^^any  people  by  practice  can,  by  this  method,  recall  almost 
anything  which  they  have  ever  firmlv  fixed  in  memory.  Why 
is  such  a  method  superior  to  ordinary  mnemonics? 

Why  is  it  wise  to  trust  the  memory  and  make  a  determined 
and  continued  etlort  to  rememl)cr  when  we  once  resolve  to 
do  sn?  Why  are  we  h^kely  to  fail  if  we  grow  excited  in  the 
process?  Wliy  does  anxiety  as  to  results  tend  t(.  paralyze 
the  m-ntal  action  (,f  a  student  at  examination?  When  you 
have  tried  hard  to  remember  a  word  and  failed,  have  vou, 
after  a  few  hours  or  days,  noticed  the  fuf,'itive  word  arise  in 
consciousness  unbidden?  I.-  it  i,n,bable  that  in  the  original 
experience  there  were  so  many  elements  engaging  the  atten- 
tion that  you  failed  to  distinguish  the  one  vou  soui'ht? 


VI.-KDUCATIOXAL  APPLICATK  )N: 

Give  examples  of  school-room  aj)j)lications  and  violations 
of  each  of  the  following: 

If  proper  methods  of  learning  are  followed,  Memory,  as 
such,  need  not  be  emphasized  tn  anv  great  extent. 

That  which  is  learned  should  always  be  uorlh  remem- 
bering. 

The  teacher  shouM  aid  the  child  in  the  selection  of  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which   is  of  most  value. 

Tlie  Memory  .should  not  be  overburdened. 

Tlie  learner  should  form  the  habit  of  remembering  difTer- 
ent  kinds  of  experience— Auditory  a,-  well  as  \"i>ual,  Words 
and  Thoughts  as  well  a.s  Percepts,  etc. 

The  recollection  of  a  few  ess(>ntials,  accurately  retained, 
IS  more  valuable  than  an  uncertain  memory  of  a  mas>  of 
unimportant  details. 

In  some  cases  material  which  has  no  meaning  in  it.self 
should  be  remembered,  Ci^..,  the  spelling  of  v.   rds. 

In  some  ca.^es  tiie  exact  words  ol  the  l)ook  -hould  be  re- 
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rnembercd,  in  other  n-pt  a     ,.,  .  r 

remembered.  ''^"^"  ''  """"''"«  '^''-''^  ^^^ 

^^^^^Fart.   .hnuid    be   j.esented    in   logical    and   chronological 

\v  hen  learning,  it  i>  well  ,o  avoid  c'omin^  in  contut  uith 
-  attendm.M„  objectionable  .stimulu.  -'"'^Htu.th 

1 '|H-'It  memory. vork.hould  be  taken  at  s.Kh,inu.  as 
'!"•  iHTNous  M-stcm  tun.tinn>  at  it>  best. 

I"   verv  dilTKult  ca-es  it  is  u.oi   t  •        , 

through  tlH>  ''''''"''  ^''^'  ■^'iniulu.s 

ndiP  ?■"""-■  ^"""^"  "^  '^'^''-^  '^^tural  elllciencv.  but 

-1      uKd.s..hoareofweakvi,ual.auditory,ormo,,rp..er 
^l.nuM  reme,ly  the  defect  bv  detlnite  exercise 

r-^cT  ,„  memorise  in  one  .subject  of  Mudv  d„e.  no.  neces- 

-'>"n'anj.o.er  to  memorize  in  another  subject 

,,;n    \      '.  "^'  '"  '  "'"^'"^  ''•'^^^•'-  "f  "^^'"^'"-v,  f;.r  example    a 

en  7'r^>^'^"-^-'"y  '"  -emori.e  a  .mall  amount 

^'"1    <ia}    and   by  .nu-ean-n.ir  the  amount 

^^^^^InWp.i..the,,nmarypresen,a,i.,nsh,,uM^ 

"•-,•'"•'  "'^■■^^'''■'^■''^'"'^''•ll'e.learlv  understood 

;'■'-•      "-'    '-I'.-e>s,on   ..houkl    be   d.ar   an,l    dehni.e 

;'':,:r^'''-'''''-''''--vi,l  furn.hene.nvein.ru' 
"'^'^;  "■"''■■•-""-'■■•'^"-nof  future  ex-perieme. 

'^edeepimpre.Honism.,rebMin,   thana.uperh.lal 
inil're.s,Mon  repeated   manv  times. 

0",>d  health  favor,  retention. 

There  should  i,e  frequent  reviews  of  in.por.ant  fact.    b„. 
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It  is  well  to  form  a  habit  of  recalling  vigorously,  mtth'^d- 
ically  and  persistently. 

It  is  better  to  be  able  to  recall  without  the  aid  of  explicit 
association. 

When  dilTiculty  arises,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  asso- 
riation,  and  an  association  which  has  worked  well  once  in 
recalling  a  fact  should  be  used  again. 

Memory  mav  receive  too  much  attention. 


■i 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Imagination 


I.— DEFINITION: 


Compare  the  following  types  of  Imagination: 

(a)  An  individual  imagines  the  appearance  of   a  land- 
scape from  a  written  description  of  it. 

(b)  He  imagines  that  he  is  being  burned  in  a  fire, 
(f)  He  imagines  a  horse  with  a  man's  head. 

(d)  He  builds  "castles  in  the  air." 

(e)  Coriolanus  makes  the  foliowing  salutation   to  his 
wife: 

"Chaste  as  the  icicle  curded  by  the  fn)St  from  j^urest 
snow 
That  hangs  on  Diana's  temple,  -  ear  \'aleria." 
(/)  Naj>oleon  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  taken  Julius 
Ca'sar  as  his  ideal. 
In  which  of  these  examples  is  the  Imagination  the  most 
mechanical  ? 

In  which  is  it  most  constructive? 

How  does  an  imagined  object  ditTer  from  a  perceived  or  a 
remembered  one? 

Could  you  draw  a  picture  of  an  imagined  object,  e.g.,  a 
centaur  ? 

Show  that  Imagination  resembles  Perception  and  Memory 
in  that  it  has  for  its  product  an  idea  of  a  particular  individual. 

Show  that  it  differs  from  them  in  that  it  is  not  restricted 
as  regards  space  and  time  relations,  but  can  be  assipncd  to 
such  place  and  time  as  the  mind  determines. 
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Show  where  dissociation  and  new  a.-scK  iatii.n  occur  in  the 
foref,Ming  cxamplo. 

V>hv  may  Ima.u'ination  lie  said  to  he  more  ideal  than 
Memory  ? 

In  Memory  do  ue  remember  objects  or  incident  exaetiv 
as  they  occurred  in  the  original  jiresentation  ;■' 

\\hy  may  Memory  he  termed  RepnuhK  live  Imagination? 

Consider  the  hiilowin^: 

Con>truiti\e  Imagination  i.-,  the  i)rocess  hy  whi(h  we 
reiall  pa.-t  idea>  nd  form  them  into  new  combinations  unlike 
any  \\hi(h  ha\e  ever  come  within  our  experience. 

^h(.u  that  the  elements  of  i"(>n>liU(  ti\e  Ima.uinalicn  are 
deri\e(l  fnmi  Perteption  and  Memory 

SIkjw  that  Constructive  lma<;ination  depends  upon  Mem 
ory  for  its  content  but  not  for  it.s  form. 

.Show  how  thi.s  is  illustrated  by  '\;ulli\er's  'J'ravels,"  or 
"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  or  hy  the  poetic  fancy  ,i  trees  pos- 
siNsing  the  power  of  sj)eech.  The  author  of  ••Flat  Land" 
has  de.^cribed  a  species  of  bein<rs  jKis.^essing  but  two  dimen- 
sions in  space,  and  other  mtelli^ences  possessinj:  bodies  of 
four  dimensions.  Can  you  imagine  space  containing  four 
dimensions? 

Examine  the  distinction  between  what  may  be  called 
Pas.-ive  Imagination  (such  as  revcry  or  day-dreaming)  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  mental  supervision,  and  Active 
Imagination  (as  in  artistic  or  scientific  work),  in  which  there 
is  con.scious  c  hoice  in  the  selection  of  the  material,  and  of  the 
form  in  \\liich  it  is  reconstructed. 

Show  that  Passive  Imagination  has  no  conscious  end  in 
view,  but  thiat  in  .\cii\e  Imagination  tliere  is  an  end  or  aim 
whi(  h  determine-;  the  c  licjice  of  both  tlje  content  and  the  form 
of  construction.  Whi.  h  is  the  more  imaginati\e  occupation, 
making   in  <!riginai  i>ainting,  or  sawing  wood.-'     Uliv? 
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In  general,  what  i^  the  end  in  view,  (</)  In  arti.-tic  i)r()dui- 

titin.-'     (/))   In  suentific  work? 

E.xprri»!<)'.ls: 

1.   Draw  a  i)i(  ture  df  >(ime  >(cne  with  which  you  v\ ere 

well  acquainted  in  childhood. 
2  Draw   a   representation  of  a  landstape  which    you 

have  never  seen,  hut  of  which  you  ha\e  a  written 

description. 
8.  Cons.ruct  a  jiirturc  purely  from  imagination. 

4.  Try  to  recall  tlie  elements  of   this  {)icture  from  your 

j)ast  ex[)ericncc. 

5.  Make  a  drawing  of  an  animal  which,  so  far  as  vou 

know,  never  e.xisted.  Does  your  originality  in 
this  exercise  extend  to  more  than  tlic  mere  com- 
bination (jf  the  different  parts? 

(').  Draw  a  picture  of  a  fairy,  bogy,  dryad,  nymph  or 
mermaiii.  \\  lience  did  you  derive  the  conception 
you  have  thus  individualized  ? 

7.  Analyze  your  favorite  day-dream  or  air-castle.  Did 
anyone  else  ever  imagine  anything  just  like  it? 
Where  did  you  find  the  material  for  \our  recon- 
struction ? 

N.  Write  an  essay  embodying  your  ideal  of  a  perf ec  t 
character,  intellectual,  emotional,  religious,  etc. 
Consider  which  of  these  characteristics  have  been 
furnished  by  any  of  your  friends,  or  by  biogTaphy, 
or  by  the  tic  titious  per.^onagei,  of  literature.  How 
is  your  own  character  affected  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  >U(  h  an  ideal  ? 

'.).  Describe  an  ideal  state  of  Society,  after  the  mannei 
of   Moore's    Utopia,  or   Ik-Ilamy's   Looking  Back- 


descripiicn  you  ha\c  ever  read? 
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II.— ANALYSIS  (»!•  AX  ACT  OF  lMA(.L\ATIO\: 

(iivc  ;i  (icfinitc  example  of  Aitive  Constructive  Imagina- 
titiii  in  }(iur  own  exiierieiue  and  deMribe  the  various  steps 
in  the  process.  lor  exam[)le,  >u])fKise  you  have  imaKined 
the  appearance  of  a  uja.  ier.  Show  that  in  all  such  cases, 
rou-;hly  ^pcakin-j,  there  i-  1m,  an  end  to  he  attamed.  L'nd. 
'Ihe  calling;  uji  ol  jia-l  experiences.  ;ird.  The  breaking  uj) 
ot  the  reproduced  imaL'e-  and  llie  .-election  .ij"  iIk-  |,art-  re- 
(juired.  -Ith.  Tlie  .  oml,in;itinn  nd  adjustment  of  thc.^e  to 
tiie  recpiircd  form.  .")th.  The  coiucptinn  of  the  constructed 
image. 


III.— Kli.AI  K  )\    op    i.MACL\.VH(,>.\     It)    MIMAL 
l>l  \Tl.t  »I*MI  NT; 

Consider  tlie  way  in  which  Im.i'jination  enters  into  tlie 
gaining  of  knowledge. 

in  the  perception  of  a  cylinder,  what  -.en-uou>  data  does 
a  I  hild  receive  on  looking  at  it.  To  what  extent  does  the 
Imagination  act  in  forniinL;  the  perception  of  the  clinder? 
Is  the  cpiajity  of  hardn-  -^  that  we  attribute  to  the  c  ylinder  due 
to  Memory  or  to  Imagination  or  to  both.?  If  a  child  has  a 
candy  box  that  looks  like  a  cylinder,  what  associations  will 
the  Imagination   Ik-  iikelv  to  make? 

Show  tiiat  in  all  -nc  h  examples  the  mind  -upplics  the 
setting  or  background  and  that  thus,  ihrou.^h  the  Imagina- 
tion, the  individual  product  formed  by  one  person  ditTcrs 
from  iiiat  formed  by  another. 

Show  that  the  starting  jioiin  in  every  les.«on  must  always 
be  a  comi)lex  mental  whole,  an  image  colored  by  eac  h  indi 
vidual's  experience,  interests,  desires. 

A  child  is  familiar  with  the  .'ppearance  of  .-treanis  and 
|H)nds.     He  ha.s  never  seen  a  river  or  a  lake,  but  has  been 
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tauL'lit  the  (iehnition  of  a  river.  Describe  the  method  you 
WduM  ailojit  t(i  leaih  in'm  the  (lefinitiim  cif  a  hike? 

How  \v()ul,l  you  utilize  his  pn-t  knowledge  of  pond  and 
river  ? 

To  what  extent  would  his  definition  be  a  product  of  Sense- 
jenepti.m,  of  Memory  and  ..f  Iniaf^inalion  ?  Could  he  learn 
the  definition  without  Imagination?  HtiW  would  \ou  deal 
with  the  answer  from  a  puj)ii  that  'A  lake  i-  a  wide,  slow 
river"?  What  charac  leri>tics  of  a  pond  would  you  wish 
remembered  for  tiie  construction  of  the  definition  of  a  lake? 

Which  affects  the  mental  life  more— that  which  is  really 
I>erreive(i  or  that  wiii.h  i^,  ima<,nned  ? 

Dixuss  the  -latement:  "If  leadiers  spent  less  time  on 
>ens?  fienejition  and  Memory,  and  more  on  seeing  that  the 
ihildren  form  (orrcct  imager,  it  would  be  better."  Discuss 
the  educational  value  of  having  pupils  consciou.-ly  construct 
imaginary  .scenes  and  devcribe  the  images  thus  formed.  In 
what  ways  may  the  Imagination  be  oxertraincd  !■•  SI-ow 
that  Sense  jierception,  Memory  and  Imagination  are  succes- 
sive stages  in  mental  de\e!opmoiil. 

IV.— CII.XRAC   11  RlSlk  S   oi-    A    W  1,1.1,- Dl.Vhl-OPKI) 

Point  out  characteristics  of  a  wcll-develojied  Imagination. 
Does  the  habit  of  imagining  only  those  things  whi<  h  are  agree- 
able, render  one  unlit  for  the  i.radiial  dutic^  of  life? 


\  .      IK  \IM\..   (  M     IM.\.;l\\1-I()N: 

^\hy  is  if  dirticult  to  train  the  Imagination  directly? 

The  Lake  Regif)n  in  i:ngland  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  How  may  thi.s  have  affrc  tod  the  pocLs  of  tin- 
so-called  "Lake  School"? 
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("ii\c  oilier  e.\aI■n]lIe^  to  >lio\v  that  the  ph\sicai  ffatures 
of  a  country  may  inllucme  national  i-haratter.  How  have 
they  alTected  the  Scottish  iharatter.-'  How  may  the  .>-ublimo 
as  sufi^ested  by  the  present  e  of  mountains  or  oiean  affect 
individual  character  through  the  Imagination? 

I'.xaniinc  how  the  Imairination  ma\  Ite  trained  indire(  tl}  : 
(li  By  the  proentation  of  >uitai)le  material.  (2)  h\  the 
culti\ation  of  the  feelings  exi)ressed  in  the  produ'^ts  of  Jmag- 
inatiun,  and  CA)  liy  the  study  of  the  modes  of  such  emotional 
expressions. 

In  what  wa_\s  ma}-  the  Imagination  he  trained  hy  each  of 
the  following; 

((/)  The  study  of  literature.  History.  Ceographv.  In 
ductive  and   Dedvutive  Siience; 

{b)  Beautiful  natural  xenery  and   v/orks  of  art; 

(r)  The  I  ulliire  of  religious  eni<aicins; 

{(!)   S])ontaneous    expression    through    motor    a<ti\it\ 
Iiy  modelling,  painting,  language,  etc.; 

(()   The  formation  and  realization  of  ideals; 

(/)  {"oniiianionship.s  and  social   ri'ki!i(in>? 


VI.— EDl'C  ATIOXAI.  AITI.K  ATION: 

(live  illustration^  of  school-room  ajiplications  and   viola 
tions  of  each  of  the  following; 

Imagination  depends  iijM)n  Sense-perception  and  Memory. 

It  is  free  in  its  activity. 

It  is  essentially  indi\iclual  in  it,-  chari.iir 

It  is  necessary  for  all  development. 

Intellectual,  Fmotional  and  \'olitionai  Activities  always 
})r(Heetl  from  seasuous  to  ideal  and,  tlierefore,  involve 
Imagination. 

In  every  act  of  learning,  feeling  or  choice,  there  is  an  imag- 
ining process  connecting  the  Individual  with   the  Universal, 


«^=»*^a^'' 


Imaginalion 


\0'j 
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and  uitlH.ut  thi>  there  .an  l,,.-  n,,  ,,rn,,cr  a.-M-milatinn 
nl  knowled-c.  appmialion  <,f  beauty.  .,r  development  of 
character. 

Tlie  con.structi<m  ,,f  Ima-e.  and  Ideals  is  the  (on^tant 
work  (,f  the  mind.  The-e  mu.^l  he  material  for  !ma,uinati(,n 
to  \m\  upon  in  such  construction,  and  the  tea.  lur  .an  aid 
in  the  selecti(  n  ,,f  proper  material. 

1"  a  cnrrnt  metlnul  of  i:ducation,  tlie  Ima-inalion  is 
trained  indirectly. 

The  Ima^nnation  may  be  developed  hy  pla.  ini;  ,1h-  ,,„pil 
under  conditions  where  heautifui  natural' >,  ene>  and  choice 
works  of  art  will  con>t  •   'ly  appeal  to  him. 

Su.h  presentation  ni.:y  he  a.cmpanicd  hy  opp..rtunilies 
for  individual  ima<,Mnative  and  seasory-motor  expression,  e.g., 
in  early  years,  inventive  activities— stick  layinj;,  hLnk  huild- 
in.-:.  day  modellin-,'.  paintinLT.  written  d.s.  ripti.ai-.  .MnL'inir. 
playing,  etc. 

I :i hie  stories,  fairv  tak-,  hiopaphy  (pi,,perlv  .Hicdcd  and 
repeated)  in  early,  hi!,]  life.  an,l  in  laur  u  ar.-,  ili,.t,,rv.  (Icoj;- 
raphy  and  choice  Literature,  fuiniVh  excellent  content  f,,r 
Imaj;ination  culture. 

Such  presentation  of  inatenah  for  .stimulating  and  direct- 
ing the  Imaginati,,n  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  imitative  and 
trealive  imagination  on  tlu  pan  of  the  j.upil  in  language, 
-lory  lelling,  compo.^ition,  etc 

In    History    and    ( Geography    the   characters    and    places 
Mudied  may  l)ecome  real  to  the  pupil  through  active  imagina 
lion,  and  the  conrept:ons  forme<l  may  he  expressed  hv  pic- 
ture, model,  language,  dramatization,  etc 

In  Mathematics  pupils  mayobjettify  the  num})er  and  form 
^lalions  dealt  with  and  comjn.se  problems  on  their  own  ac- 
-iiiit.     In    (leometry    the    figures   of    propositions    mav    be 
imagined  and  the  proofs  worked  out 
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In  Klementary  Nature  Stucl\  tlic  sulijc(i  may  Le  treated 
from  the  imaginative  rather  than  from  the  mechanical  labor- 
atory standpoint. 

In  later  year?,  the  student  nf  Natural  Science  should  not 
rest  content  with  laws  estahlisiied,  hut  siiould  proceed  to  con- 
struct new  hxjiotheses  by  his  creative  imagination  and  keep 
these  in  the  hiregniund  of  mnsciousness  for  verification 

Imaginatinn  should  not  be  limited  tc  the  y)re-ent  (ir  the  past, 
it  should  extend  to  the  future. 

It  should  not  be  Kintuicd  tn  the  want>  of  the  self,  but 
should  project  it>eh"  for  th.e  i:oo(l  of  others. 

The  inia^n'iialioii   ni;i\-  b.e  c  ulti  '   by   the  formation  (^f 

high  ideals  of  life  and  character. 

The  [)ersonal  intluence  of  the  teai  hiT  in  tlii'  formation  of 
such  ideals  is  very  great. 

The  imagination  may  be  o\er  (lc\elo])ed. 


CHAPTKR  IX 
Thought 

I.— ANALYSIS  UF    1111:  THoniHT  PROCESS: 

In  the  >tu(ly  nf  our  life  experience  we  find  that  if  (lu'  a 
l)ri)(.e.-.s  of  ah.strai,liiin)  \ve  cm.-s-seetion  the  ])r()(ess  at  any 
^iven  point,  we  have  a  ((increte  sitxiation  ((imposed  of  definite 
factors.  There  i^  on  the  one  hand  tlie  seh'-a(ti\e  individual, 
with  definite  desires,  juirposes,  habits,  ete.;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  environmeiu  fnim  width  >ensation  stimuli  are 
idn>tantly  received. 

]f  we  examine  three  >u<cessive  rross-sections  of  (dnseious- 
ness,  we  find  that  the  se(  ond  ij;rew  out  of  the  hrst,  and  the 
third  out  of  tlie  sevond.  and  that  no  conscious  cxj)crience 
(an  lie  properly  understood  except  in  connection  with  the 
experience  fdm  "hith  it  has  emerged  and  the  experience 
towards  whii  li  it  ten(i.  .  We  also  find  that  wliilr  there  is 
constant  change,  there  i-  a  unil\  whiih  jier^isl>  throughout 
the  entire  life  history. 

Further,  the  dianjie  seems  to  be  functional  in  ( luiractcr. 
There  is  a  constant  break-down  and  reliuildinp.  Attention  is 
focu.ssed  upon  those  element^  of  ihe  pre-entation  in  conscious- 
ness which  seem  to  demand  n-tonstructicn.  'l"he  presenta- 
don  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  pa.st  experience,  and  hidden 
relations  are  recognized.  There  is  constant  discrimination 
and  association,  some  elements  being  discarded,  others  selected 
an  1  unified.  At  ilnies,  espeiiall'.  in  the  early  stages,  this 
analytic  synthetic  process  is  largely  implicit  and  uncontrolled, 
fn  Sense-perception,  Memory    and  Imagination,  the  activity 

m.u  be  (ompaniivcly  superiuiai  anci  restricted. 

[1(H»] 
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In  the  lii^luT  pha.-c,  (  alk'd  TIkiu^'I;;,  the  aim  or  purjiosc 
is  exjliiit.  and  the  rc(  :in~tiui  tion  i~  lnouLiit  ahait  through 
tl;e  (onsiidus  recognition  of  hidden  rekitic-ns. 

lilu.-trate  the  foregoing  .statement  \>\  the  lliciiight  iTcecss 
whit  h  leads  to  the  tonclusion  tliat  in  the  e.\].an-ion  of  (.v-f ,;)" 
the  numerical  (oetTuient  of  the  sciond  term  is  ;;. 

A. -Conception.  A  i  hild  is  asked  to  go  into  a  dark  room 
and  kriiig  a  hook  from  the  ta!ik\  There  i>  kut  one  1  cok  on 
the  t:ikie.  liut  there  are  a  nunikiT  of  similar  okicd.--  an  ak 
bum,  a  box,  etc.  Desirike  in  a  general  v,a\  the  j.rtil  akle 
con.scious  expel  ien(C  ih.e  diild  will  lia\e  in  .-^elei  ting  the  liok. 
If  his  fear  of  tlie  dark  i>  stronger  than  his  de-ire  to  get  the  krok, 
will  he  make  the  selection?  Through  what  .-ense  a\enue 
nni-t  he  gain  a  ka-i-  for  InV  -eledion  of  the  kook  ?  In  what 
ways  will  past  experience  assi:~t  him  in  in;-.r]ireting  the  tou.  h 
sensations  which  he  receive.-^  fntii  the  kook  :'^  \Miat  previous 
ex[)erien(e  will  enaklc  liim  to  diMriminate  the  kc.ok  from 
other  okjeit,-:'  If  tlu>  kook  was  presented  to  him  vesterday, 
and  the  gift  was  then  care  fully  examined  ky  kin  and  to  dav 
he  is  asked  to  go  into  the  room  and  bring  fn^m  the  takle  the 
gift  which  he  received  yesterday,  will  he  l;e  able  to  sclec  t  it. 
even  though  he  ha-  never  heard  the  word  "Ik. ok'"  or  seen 
any  other  kook.-  \\]w  can  he  do  this'-'  (  )n  what  kasis  is 
his  selection  made.-  If  he  ha,^  ne\cr  jierceived  the  kook 
which  i-  on  the  takic,  what  previous  experience  mu-t  he  ha\c 
had  to  enable  him  without  assistance  to  olicy  die  command: 
"Fct(h  the  book  from  the  table"?  Could  he  do  m.  if  he 
were  n.it  c|uile  certain  wluther  or  not  an  album  i-  a  kook;-' 
Could  he  do  so  if  he  had  never  perceixed  an\  other  kc  ok  :" 
If  you  conclude  that  without  having  previously  perceived  a 
book  he  lould  be  taught  the  defmition  of  a  book  so  thoroiighiv 
that  he  could  make  the  selection.  ex])lain  how,  in  such  a  case, 
d'v  dc(!nitic-n  learned  would  stiil  be  ba.-cd  uj.on  sensuuUs 
experiences  of  objects. 
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(Jivc  illustraliuns  of  the  .statement:  "'J'lir  \aliie  ci"  a 
sensation  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  it  i>,  as  upon  what 
it  starcis  for."  On  pa.ue  Id-l  we  found  that  the  mind  naturally 
looks  beyond  the  thintj;  itself  to  some  hidden  relations  wliidi 
are  interpreted  upon  the  basis  of  jiast  cxj)eriente  and  j)re-t>nt 
de-ires,  (dve  examples  to  show  that  thi>  tendenc  v  to  attril- 
ute  meaning's  to  things,  begins  very  early  in  life.  Show  that 
the  adult  interpretation  of  e.xpcrienie  is  nun  h  more  far  reaeh- 
int:  and  profound  than  that  of  the  little  child. 

Compare  the  meanint;  of  the  terni>,  "thi.-  book"  and  -'a 
book,"  in  the  follow int;  sentences: 

(<;)   •'This  book  whiih   1   hold  in  my  hand  has  a  red 

cover." 
{h)  "This  is  a  book." 

I'.xamine  the  notion  whiih  lies  bvick  of  the  Wdrds  in  each 
sentcm  e. 

How  many  books  are  referred  to  in  sentence  (i/)?  Does 
the  hook  referred  to  in  sentence  (-;)  possess  detinite  size  (say 
a  lentrth  of  si.\  inches),  and  form  and  color?  Could  it  be 
jihotopraphcd  ?  Could  you  receive  sensations  from  it  :^  I- 
there  a  delinitc  external  object  to  which  the  book  in  -cntciK  e 
(c;)  refers? 

In  sentence  (/))  do  we,  by  the  wiml  bciok.  refer  U'  -nme 
particular  book  and  no  other,  some  j-articular  object  existing,' 
in  si)acc,  of  a  delinite  form,  si/c  and  color,  etc.?  To  how 
many  different  objects  could  the  wcrcl  li(,.,k  in  sentence  (/>) 
l>e  applied  if  we  c  ho>-e  to  apjily  it  to  cidinile  objects? 

Let  us  now  examine  the  content  of  consciousness  in  each 
ca.-e.     If  we  remember  tlie  book   referred  to  in  sentence  (a), 

how  does  this  represented    idea  ditTer  from  that  of  I k   in 

sentence  (/>)  ? 

Is  our  reniembcTcd  idea  a  mental  ima.ire  which  we  could 
express  by  a  picture  of  delinite  si/.e,  form  and  color? 


Is  our  notion  of  book  in  sontonre  (h)  a  mental 
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Does  the  n.ird  hoi.k  in  -entciK  c  (7;)  mean  more  t(,  us  than 
the  word  "lilier"  would,  if  \\c  had  never  .-tuch'cd  Latin? 

We  fmd  that  the  word  look,  as  used  in  sentence  {h),  docs 
not  mean  a  universal  hook  existing  somewhere  in  s]iaee  or  a 
mental  image  of  a  universal  look,  and  yet  that  there  i.s  a  mean- 
ing quite  different  from  the  nrnple  form  (,f  the  word  hook,  as 
composed  of  four  letters. 

We  are  said  to  have  a  Percejit  of  look,  represented  by  the 
words  "this  Ixok,"  in  sentence  (,/),  and  j)  Concept  of  book, 
represented  by  the  word  ■•bo.ik,"  in  sentence  (h).  a  particular 
or  individual  notion  or  comcj.t  of  biok  in  sentence  (,;),  and  a 
genc-al  or  universal  notion  or  conrept  of  bo  .k  in  sentence  (b). 

Give  examjiles  of  particular  and  of  general  notions. 

(\insider  the  way  in  which  the  genera!  .lotion  of  book  is 
developed. 

Why  does  the  child  gain  general  concepts  'ind  learn  new- 
words?  Would  he  ever  do  so  if  it  were  not  for  a  de-ire  to 
distinguish  between  thinu's  which  he  meets  in  experience? 

A  little  child  sees  a  book  for  the  (ir-t  time.  Describe  the 
process  by  which  he  gain>  a  jienejit  of  it? 

In  what  ways  will  hi.^  notion  of  thi-  particular  book  be 
affc,  ted  by  his  past  experience?  Has  lie,  on  the  occasion  of 
examining  this  first  examj>le,  a  general  notion  of  book?  If 
you  then  ask  him  to  tell  you  what  a  bo,,k  i.s  like,  upon  what 
experience  will  his  (kx  ription  he  based? 

To  take  a  ditTerent  example:  W.uld  a  boy  who  had  seen 
but  one  elei)hant,  and  had  been  told  that  it  was  an  elephant, 
naturally  conclude  that  there  was  a  class  of  animals  called 
elejihants?  Could  he  understand  the  mcan..ig  of  the  state- 
ment, "This  is  an  elephant.'"  if  he  did  not  think  of  a  class? 
Would  he  conclude  that  all  other  elephanls  were  just  like  this 
one  ?     In  what  respec  ts  might  he  cone  lucie  they  would  be  alike  ? 

Similarly,  does  a  boy  who  has  seen  but  one  l)ook,  begin 
at  nncc,  vaguei,\  and  ptriiaps  unconsciously,  to  frame  a  detmi- 
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tion  of  book?  Sui)pose  now  that  he  is  shown  a  second  l,o(,k. 
'liie  first  l)()ok  was  ml,  one  inch  thick,  and  (dvercd  with 
pasteboard.  The  second  book  is  bla.k.  f,,ur  inches  thi.k, 
and  covered  with  leather.  H„u  many  i.LT.ej.t.s  of  books  has' 
he  had?  II, .\\  d,,  the-c-  i.er(ei>ts  differ:-'  M/liat  name  d,,  v<m 
flive  the  act  which  he  is  [lerforminp  when  he  places  the  looks 
side  by  side  and  examines  them  to  discover  resemblances  and 
ditTercmes?  Comj)are  tw<,  objects  which  you  now  see  and 
make  a  li.-t  of  common  c  harac  feii.^tics  whidi  thev  i.osses-,  and 
another  list  of  ditTerences.  Compare  ^'milarlv  two  remem 
bered  objects.  Cnmpare.  also,  a  remembered  object  with 
one  now  present. 

^  Can  you  think  of  a  red  color  and  n.  t  ;.t  the  .^ame  time 
think  of  an  objea  whidi  ]iossessc-s  a  red  color:'  Can  an  ob- 
ject possess  color  and  no  other  quality?  Can  v.  u  think  of 
the  color  of  an  object  without  paying  s[>ec  ial  attention  to  it- 
lorm  or  size? 

When  t'u-  mind  sei/es  upon  one  asi)ec  t  of  an  object  pre- 
sented to  it  (for  inMance  the  color  of  an  object)  and  thinks 
It  apart  from  the  other  cjualitie-,  the  mind  is  said  to  ahtnul 
it.  Show  that  in  the  comparison  of  objects  there  is  a  con- 
-tant  process  of  abstrai  tion  .i^ciinp  on. 

.\lter  e.xaminin.i,^  the  two  bcok,-,  how  manv  individual 
notions  of  books  does  the  child  luue  ^  How  manv  general  or 
cla.ss  notions  of  b,  ,k  has  he:^  Ifow  has  his  -nieral  notion 
(hanped  as  th-  result  of  seeini:  the  second  book? 

lie  now  examines  the  third  book  and  fmds  that  it  is  of  a 
f^reeii  color,  thai  it  is  larger  than  either  of  the-  other  books. 
that  it  contains  pictures  on  some  pages  and  print  on  other-. 
etc.  How  many  indi\idual  notions  of  looks  has  he  now? 
Ifow  has  his  general  notion  of  bool;  rhanged  as  the  result  of 
a  third  experience?  .\re  there  any  two  books  e.xa.  tlv  alike? 
"ill  his  pencral  ccmccr^t  of  h.--..-.l  ^u-.r-..^.--  .- •-'  i  '  .  . 
he  sees?     Give  e.vamples. 

!I 
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Will  there  lie  any  ccimmon  charaLterijtic  that  persists 
throughout  these  (hanpes? 

Name  K^mmon  ( harai  ten'stiis  that  he  cniild  find  in  all 
books. 

Must  a  l)(H)k  have  a  cover  and  contain  more  than  two 
leaves?  Must  the  leaves  he  stitched  together?  Must  a  book 
be  made  for  the  purjuise  of  being  written  ujion? 

I)i>  all  people  agree  in  regard  to  tlie  c|ualitie>  which  are 
essential  to  e\cr\  book"     Why  not?     What  i>  the  final  auth 
ority  ? 

How  does  the  number  of  common  (pialities  in  t'lftv  looks 
compare  with  the  number  in  two  boi^ks?  As  the  nunil;er  of 
common  characteristics  decreases,  does  tlie  uni\ersal  notion 
become  impoverished?  Why  not?  As  the  number  of  com 
mon  cjualities  decreases,  does  the  number  of  individuals  in 
the  class  increase? 

Show  by  other  examples  that  the  further  the  in\estigation 
is  continued,  '.he  more  definite  and  wide  reaching  does  the 
general  notion  become. 

Tn  this  process  of  comparison,  what  name  is  given  to  the 
act  by  which  we  Inid  a  (lualily  (for  e.xamj'le,  that  of  ha\ing 
leaves)  is  common  to  a  large  number  of  individual  books? 

Give  other  examj)lcs  of  generalization.  What  name  do 
we  give  to  the  act  by  which  we  group  together  under  one  head 
a  large  number  of  individuals  possessing  common  cjualities? 
Ciive  examples  of  classification.  Could  we  ha\e  a  knowledge 
of  a  class  of  objects  .so  as  to  be  alilcto  -tate  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  any  individual  in  the  class  and  yet  not  have  a 
name  for  the  class?  Mutes  who  lia\e  learned  language  late 
in  life,  liiid  that  their  recollec  tioti  of  mental  action  during 
their  early  years  is  of  a  most  elementarx  and  indefinite  char 
acter.  Why  is  this?  What  advantages  do  we  gam  by  giving 
a  name  to  a  class?  Show  how  names  enable  us  to  classif\ 
new  objects  more  readily  than  we  cc>uld  without  them.     Show 
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liow  language  is  not  only  the  vehicle  of  thought,  l.m  also  tlie 
instrument  \vithout  which  any  process  of  thought  (v.,,rthy  <f 
tlic  name)  would  he  rendered  impossible. 

Write  a  dc-hnition  ,,f  l,„„k.  What  relali(,n  <i,,es  this 
delinition  hear  to  ymr  general  notion  <if  l„,(,k:-'  Show  that 
in  developing  your  general  notion  you  have  hcen  gaining 
lower  to  write  a  delinition. 

What  kind  of  cjualities  does  the  mind  >pe(  ial!  v  emphasize 
m  seeking  for  common  (  haractcri>ti(s  while  fnrmim;  general 
notions?     Does   it  seek   for  a.nstructive  principles,  e]^^.,  the 
reason  why  hooks  are  made,  etc.?     Direct  the  attention  uix.n 
a  uord  with  a  view  to  cmsidcring  its    meaning  and  note  how 
the  mind   acts.     For  example,  M.nsider  the  meaning  <.f  the 
word  "home,"  in  the  sentence,  -"rhere  i>  no  place  like  home.- 
Do  you  Imd  the  mind  forming  a  mental  image  of  a  particular 
house,  etc.?     Could  you  understand   the  meaning  of  a  w<,rd 
Mgnilying  a  general  notion  if  you  were  not  able  to  imagine 
the    corresponding    individual    correctly?     Have    vou    .some- 
times, while  thinking  and  objectifying  words  in  this  wav,  had 
an  incorrect  image  arise  in  consciousness  which,  on  .second 
thought,  )-ou    discarded?     For    exami)le,    in    ronsiderin-  the 
statement:    "Similar  triangles  arc  to  each  other  in  the  dupli- 
cate ratio  of  their  homologous  sides,"  a  student  who  had  at 
t-rst  learned  to  consider  a  plane  triangle  as  three  lines  and  not 
a>  a  plane  figure,  might  imagine  his  first  incorrcc  t  ((,n.  eption 
and  .subsequently  correct  it  by  his  revised  concei.tinn. 

We  find  that  the  Fniversal  Xotion  is  not  a  phvsical  obje,  t 
"r  a  mental  image  or  a  name.  What.  then,  can'be  atTirmcd 
concerning  it? 

Consider  the  following  and  illustrate  by  examples: 
A  general  notion  can  be  expressed  by  a  definition. 
It  tan  be  understood  (,nly  by  a  consideration  of  a  par- 

tiiul.ir    or    in<I.\  iVIi..,l    „„„j_..,l_ 

It  results  from  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  distinguish,  to  find 
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the  hidden  relations,  the  constructive  {irinciple,  the  ideal 
significance,  the  genesis  of  things.  It  furnishes  the  basis  for 
the  construction  of  mental  image.s  in  future  thinking. 

Kvcry  individual  notion  is  accompanied  by  a  universal  or 
general  notion,  they  are  .^imply  two  factors  or  phases  of  the 
same  activity.  One  cannot  be  empha^sized  without  enriching 
the  other. 

Words  aid  us  in  rememlicring  and  applying  our  general 
notions. 

Give  suggestions  regarding  the  teaching  uf  dcfinition.s  and 
rules. 

B.-    Judgment.-  K.vamine  the  following: 
(i/)  'I'his  yarn  i>  red. 
{h)  Thi>  i>  a  book. 
{<)  .\ir  is  compressible. 
(//)  This  llower  is  a  Ranunculus. 
(<')  Four  times  ♦■-(,  is  eight. 
(/)  Man  is  morial. 
(.I,')  X'irtue  is  her  own  reward. 
(/;)  (Jod  is  love. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  statements  is  called  a  Proposition. 
The  word  "is"  is  called  the  Copula,  the  part  preceding  the 
cojiula  is  termed  the  Subject,  and  the  (lart  which  succeeds 
the  copula  the  Predicate.  The  mental  activity  represented 
by  each  proposition  is  called  a  Judgment. 

Describe  a  situation  in  whuh  a  person  would  naturally 
make  the  judgment:  "Thi-  yarn  is  red."  What  purpose 
might  he  have  in  view  in  making  this  judgment?  In  what 
way  miglit  ^uch  an  act  be  of  value?  In  what  way  might  it 
assist  in  future  thinking?  What  i>  really  done  when  the 
judgment  is  made? 

Examine  the  remaining  judgments  in  a  similar  way.  Show- 
that  in  each  case  two  concepts  are  brought  together. 
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How  docs  the  mental  process  in  t}>e  judgment •  "This  is 
not  a  book,"  differ  from  that  in  the  judgment:  -Tius  is  a 
l..K>k".^  In  the  negative  judgment  i,.  there  an  effort  to  l.rin-r 
the  concepts  t<.gether  and  a  final  severan.e  o;  u,n,eT,L.^ 

The  judgments  thus  far  considered  are  called  Cate.'ori.  U 
as  compared  with  Hyp.theticai  judgment,  -vhi.h  express  on-,- 
thini,'  as  conditional  ufxin  anotlier. 

In  the  hvpotheti.al  jud.-ment:  -If  the  snow  i.-  deep  many 
will  Ko  snovvshoeinK,"  how  doe>  tiie  mental  act  differ  fn,m 
that  in  the  judfrment:    -"J'hi.-  i.s  a  hook"? 

In  the  judgment:  ••This  is  a  hcok."  do  the  Mil.ject  and 
prc-(h.  ate  mean  exactly  the  same  thing  f  Jf  ,c,,  what  i.  ^^ined 
hy  making  the  judgment? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  subject  does  n,,t  mean  the  .^mc 
as  the  i,redicate,  is  the  judgment  untrue!^  Suppose  we  have 
a  situation  in  which,  after  rctlection.  wo  arriNe  at  the  juch- 
ment:  '•This  is  a  hook."  At  the  time  of  bednnint'  the  Zi 
of  judgment,  are  the  subje,  t  and  j^redi^ate  <  learlv  dcfmed  in 
ron:c,ousn.:>  ■  Do  we  at  llrst  have  a  vauue  and  uncHf'er- 
entiated  presentation  of  sensations,  images,  et.  ?  What  c'o 
we  call  the  process  by  which  certain  factors  are  brought  pn,m^ 
inently  into  consciousness? 

Consider  the  following:  In  an  act  of  attention,  there  is 
always  a  basis  for  selection.  In  the  mental  j.roce^s  uhi.h 
results  in  the  judgment,  -This  is  a  book,"  there  is  some 
reasc.n  uliy  we  direct  attention  to  this  object,  which  we  sub- 
serjuently  classify  as  a  book.  There  is  also  some  rea.son  for 
the  inference  that  probably  the  object  is  a  l,ook.  We  luve 
then  on  the  one  hand,  a  certain  sensuous  presentation  repre- 
sented by  the  subject:  that  is,  the  subject  is  that  ,K,int  in 
•sensation  t..  winch  thought  is  to  •  directed.  It  furnisher 
and  gives  rise  to   the  problem.     It  .epresents   that   part  of 

exDerienre    whuK    .)«,>, — i,     .       ..  _ 

..-^.    --^v.......  i.^  ui.ii.     \in    iiic    other 

iiand,  we  have  an  idea  (the  universal  notion  of  a  bc.k)  repre- 
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sented  liy  tlu'  jirediiatc.  'I'lius  the  predicate  is  a  hirnuT 
iiahit  u-fd  in  proent  reconstruction.  Both  the  sul)jei  t  and 
predicate  hclim.u  to  wha:  i.-,  tlinu.ulit  ahoiit.  'llie  mpula  i.s 
the  tensidn  i,i  the  experience  between  tlie  forming  .-timukis 
and  the  formiiiu  response.  The  i)roposition,  "Tlii.-  i^  a  Look," 
is  therefore  simply  a  statement  (,f  the  result  rea(hc(l  h\  thi- 
judgment -a  re-ull  whiih  <_'nal.k>  us  to  advance  to  a  new 
experience. 

{'om])are  the  process  hy  nhich,  in  practical,  everyday  life, 
one  makes  such  a  judgment  a.s  "This  is  a  book."  with  the 
judgment  of  the  scientist  in  the  identification  oi"  a  rare  speci- 
men. 

What  points  -hduld  be  observc-d  in  making  a  judgment' 
Show  that  judgment  i"s  invohcd  in  conception. 


C".    Reasoning.  - 

(a)  Ivduclion.  l.xamine  the  way  in  which  a  [)erson  who 
had  never  heard  of  the  Law  of  flravitation,  might  experi- 
mentally discover  the  law.  What  mu>t  he  do  first?  How 
many  experiments  should  he  |.crti.ini .-  He  \\>M>  a  \„n\\  in 
ill-  hand,  removes  his  hand  and  the  lin.i\  i'all>  He  npcii- 
the  experiment  with  another  Iiody.  Tlic  second  IjchIv  lali^, 
etc.  After  a  huge  number  of  mu  ii  cxperiment.s,  what  con 
elusion  does  he  reach  regarding  tin  in. liable  behavior  of  any 
body  when  its  support  i-  rcmnveiL-' 

The  process  by  which  we  discover  a  general  law  by  exam- 
ining one  or  more  individual  cases  i.^  called  Induction.  Cive 
other  exam})les  of  Induction.  Cciuid  we  arrive  at  .such  a  con- 
clusion without  tnmpari-. III.-'  1-,  ii  similarity  or  ditTerence 
that  we  note  in  all  tlie  ( ases  examined  f 

Can  we  notice  a  common  characteristic  if  we  do  net  at 
the  same  time  notice  differences?    How  does   Induction   re 
semble  Conception,  and  how  docs  it  involve  Judgment , 
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Wlicn  wc  examine  an  object  or  observe  an  experiment 
until  the  vague  whole  bocomes  differentiated  into  clearly 
defined  elements  of  wliidi  die  mind  seizes  upon  one  or  more, 
the  process  is  said  to  lie  analytic.  Siiow  tliat  Indue  lion  is' 
analytic.  In  what  ways  can  we  aid  in  establishing  (orrca 
conclusions  in-  ordinary  or  experimental  Induction-'  For 
example,  in  proving  Boyle's  or  Mariotte's  haw,  that,  "If  the 
temptraLurc  i^  kept  constant,  the  volume  of  the  given  mass 
of  gas  varies  inNcr-cl  a>  the  pressure  to  wiiich  it  is  subjcUed," 
what  steps  should  be  taken  :^  To  find  the  change  <.f  hulk  in 
oxygen  gas  when  converted  into  ozone  by  the  electric  s|,ark, 
Dr.  Andrews  repeated  the  experiment  one  hundred  times. 
\\hat  is  gained  by  .,iuh  a  mith-.d.--  (iive  examples  of  too 
hasty  Induction.  Supplement  the  li.-t  of  suggestions  regard- 
ing scientific  experiment.-^,  p.  IS. 

Could  the  law  of  gravitation  be  discovered  from  one  ex- 
periment? If  ui  had  sufTuient  insight  to  discover  the  law, 
would  the  process  still  be  analytic?  Supjx)se,  for  example, 
that  a  jjen-on  notices  but  one  object  fall  when  unsupported. 
Name  other  (jualities  which  the  object  might  {x.ssess  in 
addition  to  that  of  a  tendency  to  fall  to    the   ground. 

Show  that  one  exiKrinunt  » arefuUy  performed  and 
thoroughly  understood  iiia\  be  more  satisfactorv  tlian  .i 
large  number  of  superfit  ial  e.\|.criments. 

(/')  Dfihu lion. ~\o{c  liow  tlie  law  of  gravitation  (that 
all  unsupported  bodie<  tend  to  fall)  is  .pplied  to  particular 
cases  by  a  person  uho  i.s  familiar  uith  the  law.  What  answer 
will  such  an  one  ,'ive  to  the  .jucstion  Tf  1  take  away  the 
support  from  th'-  ajiple,  what  ihange  will  talc  place"? 

Write  throe  -t, dements,  the  last  of  whidi  is:  "Tliereforc 
this  apple  will  tall  to  the  ground." 
Consider  the  f.  Jlow  ing: 
Ml  Frenihmen  are  i-luropcans. 
\il   i'arisians  are   I  renchmen. 
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Therefore  all   Tarisians  are  l.uropcans. 

How  many  judgments  are  there? 

How  many  dilTcrent  classes  are  sjHiken  of? 

What  (lass  is  most  numerous  :•'     What ,  kiss  least  numerous  ? 

Why  may  liuropeans  lie  (  allnl  ilic  Mafoi   term? 

Wh     may  Parisians  he  called  the  Minor  term? 

Why  may  I"ren>  hmen  be  railed  the  Middle  term?  Rep- 
resent the  term>  hy  three  circles  and  illustrate  the  valid itv  <.f 
the  argument. 

When  we  {)lace  a  particular  in  a  class,  that  is,  l.ring  it 
under  a  known  law,  we  are  said  to  reason  hy  Deduction."^  A 
Deduction  can  he  arranged  in  three  judgments  which,  taken 
together,  form  a  ^yllogi.vm.  In  a  ^vllo,L'i>m  there  are  always 
three  terms,  called  the  Major,  Minor  and  Middle  terms.  The 
first  statement  is  called  the  major  premise,  the  second  the 
minor  j.remise.  and  the  third  the  conclusion. 

Comi)lete  the  following  syllogisms  and  select  terms,  prem- 
ises and  condu.sion. 

\\hcre  letters  are  used,  give  corre.sjX)nding  practical  ex- 
am] ilcs. 

Endeavor  to  reach  correct  conclusions  without  anv  ohjer- 
tive  aids.  When  in  doulit,  verify  results  graphicall\,  with 
circles,  etc. 

All   men  ar.    mortal.  .Ml  ,,f  H  is  contained  in  C. 

John  Hrown  is  a  man.  All  of  A  is  contained  in   H. 


\one  of  B  is  cc^ntained  in  C.     All  of  li  is  contained  in  C. 
.\II  of  .\  i.s  contained  in  U.      Some  of  A  is  contained  in  B. 


No  C  is  B. 

Ml    \  i^  li. 


All  C  is  B. 
No  A  is  B. 


No  C  i.s  B. 
Some  A  is  B. 


'  ''Ught 
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Arrange  the  three  terms,  A.  B.  C,  In  as  manv  different 
syllogisms  as  possible. 

Incorrect  Deductions. ~\\..ni  out  the  errors  in  ll,e  foi.  .wing: 
•Mathem  iti.al  studies  improve  the  reasoning  powers. 
Logic  is  not  a  mathematical  .■^tudy. 
Therefore  Logic  does  nnt  improve  the  reasoning  powers. 

N'othing  is  better  than  Wisdt)m. 
Dry  bread  is  l)etter  ijian  nothing. 
Therefore  dry  bread  is  better  than  \\i<dom. 

Matter  occupies  space. 
Air  occupies  space. 
Therefore  air  is  matter. 


(iive  e-xamples  of  incorrect  conclusions  owing  to: 
{a)  Incorrect  Major  premise 
{b)  Incorrect  Minor  firemise. 
(r)  Incorrect  reasoning. 
(</)  I)oul)le  meaning  of  terms  empioved. 
Why  may  it  be  said  that  the  most  difl-Rult  point  in  ,ie- 
ductive  rea.soning  is  to  make  sure  of  our  premises? 
Show  by  examples  that: 

1.  False  i)remises  and  correct  rea-^oning  may  lead  t.. 

true  conclusions 

2.  True  i)remises  and  incorrect  reasoning  mav  lea.l  to 

true  conclusions. 

'V  True  premises  and  incorrect  reasoning  n,i._\  lead  to 
false  conclusions. 

4.  False  premises  and  correct  rca.soning  may  lead  to 
false  conrlnsiiins. 
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5.  Tal-e  premises  and  incorrec  t  rcaK^ning  may  lead  to 

true  (ondusions. 
(').  False  jjremiscs  and  incorrect  reasoninu  may  lead  to 

false  ((indiisidns. 
7.  True  premi.ses  and  correct  reasoning  mu>t  lead   {u 

true  colulusions. 

I).- Definition    of     Thought. —Conception,     Judgment 
and  Reason  are  all  induded  under  the  term  Tliouglit. 

What  do  we  find  in  these  that  we  do  not  fuid  in  Perc  ep 
tion,     M.'mory    or    Imagination.     Show  that   Thought    con- 
sciously deals  with  free  universal  relations. 

Consider  the  following: 

"In  i)erccption  and  imagination  the  laws  of  association 
hold  the  a])per(ei\ing  power  down  to  a  mechanical  recon- 
struction of  the  data  of  presentation.  In  reasoning  the  energy 
of  apj)ercepti()n  transcends  the>e  honds  and,  proceeding  ui)on 
the  data  of  representation,  realizes  itself  in  its  own  \v::v,  ac- 
cording to  iL«  own  laws.  It  is  conscious  and  \oluntary. 
Thought,  therefore,  looked  at  from  die  subjective  side,  is  the 
reappercei)tion  of  the  apperceptive  produ(  t  in  an  active,  con- 
scious way,  and  from  the  objective  side  it  is  the  development 
of  mind  in  its  essential  nature  as  the  organ  of  the  realization 
of  truth." 

"Thinking    may    l)e   defined    as    knowledge   of    universal 
elements;    that  is,  of  ideas  as  such,  or  of  relations." 


ll.-h\\.\\!IC   COXCIPTIOX   nr  TTIF   THornm 

rR(  XI  ss 

I'xiilain  and  illustrate  the  following: 

Thought  never  arises  unless  there  is  necessity  for  the  re- 
construction of  experience— something  which  re(|uires  to  be 
thought  about  in  order  to  attain  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 


'^■■^'"-r-w-iTii-'-' 
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The  present  situation  emerges  from  the  preceding  an.l  .lui.klv 
»  hangcs  to  the  following  under  the  analvti. -synthetic  process 
Induction  and  I)e<luc  ti<,n  are  simpjv  higher  forms  of  the 
analytic  and  synthetic    activities,  and  differ  from  them  only 
in    dealing    ^^„h    ,x,,ii.ii   or    recognized    universal    relations 
hese  dehn.ng  and  relating  processes  go  hand  in  hand    and 
the  actn.ty   may   be   vie-.vcd    from    either   slandpc.int      The 
d.>c  rimmating  view  is  analyti,-,  the  identifying  yiew,  synthetic 
Ihus  there  is  a  constant  analytic-synthetic  activity  '  In  the 
Inductive  Sciences  the  emphasi>  is  on  the  In.lu.t'iNc  ,,r  an 
aiytic  side,  in  first  <liscriminating    in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  comm.m  cjuality  and    thus  disc^er    hvpothe.es      In 
Deduction  the  emphasis  is  on  the  establishing  of  a  relati..n 
between  the  universal  and  ,he  particular,  and  tiuis  develop 
proof.     In  so  far,  therefore,  as  in  a  process  of  rca.M.nin,-    the 
attitude  IS  one  of  search  or  discovery,  the  process  ma,    be 
said  to  be  Inductive.     In  so  far  as  it  is  .n  attitude  of  p'nu.f 
>t  IS  Deductive.     Show   that  all   reasoning  is  both   Inductive 
and  Deductive  at  the  same  time. 

IVrcq.tion.  Memory,  Imagination,  Thought,  have  no  ex- 
istence apart  from  what  is  ,,ercei^cd,  remembered,  imagined, 
thought.  Ihcy  ,,re  names  given  to  successixe  stages  in  the 
.ievelopm.".,.  of  knowledge  as  the  mind  proceeds  step  bv  step 
to  establish  wider  relation.s.  until  in  il,e  thought  j.roces's  (the 
<nnvn,ng  activity  of  knowledge  gaining)  it  ..,„sci«usly  deals 
with  universal  relations  only. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  idea  or  law  ai>art 
from  the  particulars  to  which  the  idea  or  law  refers  The 
individual  complex  view  always  ,Kxsse.sses  two  factors  the 
articular  (furnished  by  the  presentation)  and  the  Universal 
(furnwhed  by  the  mind).  The  sensation  is  not  known  unlil 
the  mind  works  upc,  ,,,  casting  it  into  it>  own  moulds,  t  m 
the  other  hand,  tluTc  en  b.  no  knowledge  without  a  basis 
•n  sense  prcicntatiou. 
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The  (ontcnt  or  filling  is  imni  witlicut,  or  fn.m  the  objective 
side;  ihe  form  is  furnished  l,y  ihe  mind  it>df. 

In  thr   uwrds  ..f   Kanl:   '•  Intuiti.^n.v  viilmul  C.ncei.t.^  arc 
bhnd.     t  oncepts  without  Iiituiti(-ns  ari'  inipty." 

liy  way  of  ill,  -tratinn,  let  us  umsidcr  tlie  rea.tion  .,f  the 
attentive  min.l  from  whole  to  part,  and  from  ,,art  to  uhole 
at  dilierent  points  or  >tau'e.  ,,f  knouled-e  develop.ment. 

A  (hild  sees  an  oran.ue  lor  the  lir-t  time  and  savs:    "See 
the  \filo\v  apjili'." 

As  the  (hild  look.,  at  the  orange,  what  sensation  does  he 
receive .-' 

/^  '""  '-"'  '''"i  ""  previous  experience,  would  this 
color  pre..entation  have  l.een  de^eIopc,l  into  knowledge? 
.Note  the  way  in  which  the  individual  la,  t,  r  furnished  hv  hi. 
own  mind  acts  upon  thi'-  pre^entati,  n  in  appencption 

Consider,  first,  th-  ^^ay   in   whid,   he  proceeds  from   the 
va-ue  uhole  of  sensation  (an.l  other  complex  elements)  t,,  hi. 
perception  of  the  , .range  as  an  ol.ja  t  exi^iiuu'  in  .,,a,  e.     How 
(lo  analysis  and  .ynthois  enter  int..  this  a.t  (,f  sen.e  per.  ep 
tion/     Would  it  ..eem  spherical  to  him  if  he  h.,d  not  previou^lv 
seen  a  ..phen,  al  .,l,jc,t  and  in  a  va,,aie  wav  formed  a  n.,tion 
<'f  the  e>..enlial  .  hara.  Icri^ti. ..  of  a  .phrri.  a!  ..l.je.t?     Write 
a  ^yll.,gi.sm  to  dcMrihc  a  process  of  reasoning  l.v  whi.i.  h, 
might  have  arriv,..!  at  the  .„ncluM\.n:    "This  is 'a  ..phericid 
object."     Is  \xv,,rl.,i,i  tluit  the  ol.jeit  is  .>>pherical  ?    Might  he 
make  the  mistake  ,.f  ihinking  that  a  Hat  surface  was  spheri.  al  ^ 
Mum-   l.y  examplr.    that   mu  h   .on.luMon.   in    I'.t,  cpti.,n   are 
inferences  or  pr.,l,al.le  .ondu.sions   t..   I.c  verifud   l,v   u<e  .,f 
other  senses.     What  points  of  resemhlan.e  are  there'hetween 
a  yellow  apple  and  an  oran.je.^     In  uhat  wavs  does  the  (hil.l 
^^hoatlu..t.alI.  an   orange  a  ^.■llou    appi..   .how  more  intelli 
gence  than   if  he  had  passively  gaze<l  at   the  ol.je.t  with.,ut 
formulating  an  ..pinion?     I.s  he  beginning  to   think  .^     .\lav 
he  be  said  to  know  nicre  \h-\n  jf  }->  i:-.'   ^.  *     -.■.  ^       •   .' 

'    •*    *^^     i:«,;.    ..;-!    i4iii  liipICii     lU 


tie 
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clarify  the. .1,HM^     ^^'"  l'i>  t^n-^IulKc  ci  the  a„,le  l,e  more 

perfo.uhenh.ha.properly.:a.M,l.dita.anapple^  WH 
u>  kn,.uled,.  l,e  i.crea>ed  In  placing  the  apple  under  the 
lau   ..f  ,rav,tat,.,n.    Sh„v.    that   in  advance  to  larger  wholes 

-.Iw.l,.  relation,   the  knouled.ue  of  the  particular  is  con^ 
.-tantl\    enriihed. 

Show  that  in  reaching  the  conclu>ion. -Thi.-  „l,ject  i.   a 

performed    acts   of    .M.n,„ry,    Imagination.  Compari..n     Kll 
straction,  (.encrali/ation.  Reason? 

^:  '/  '"■"''^''''^'  "'^"  '■■^'  '"-"••"^■'1  a  m..ntal  imaue  of  some 
particular  apple  he  had  seen.  What  then  ,iid  he  remember  ^ 
^Vas  ,t  h,s  va,ue.  universal  concept  „f  apple?  Could  ue 
•-     language  Hue  had  notnum.rv.     in  this  rase  was  the 

->ni  apple  re,  alic.l  a.  the  ,al.cl. ,,.  fringe  of  the  suh-con.ciu 

nnersa    concept.     Would    .he   judgment   have   l.een   made 

■f  there  had  not  been  a  native  tendencv  in  child  mind  to  .ee 

eve^.n.w,t     auni.ersal    .-ack^routul  and  to  arrange  into 

lasses.      What    pn.pert.e.    o,    the   orange   did    he    probahlv 

ept.      What  charactensfc  d.lTeremes  .lid   he  note.     Could 
'e  have  pu...d  the  orange  un.ler  the  ,  la.,  apple  if  he  had  not 
'n  a  sense  .magme.i  an  ohjcc,  .oming  under  the  das.  apple 
^ciyetdufercn,  m.olor  from  a,n   apple  h^ 
^^as  the  ,h,ld  u,„.,ous  of  ,lH.  fa,t  that  he  was  remembering, 
'magmmg,  <„mparing,  al.strac  ting,  judging,  etc  ^ 

(  ompare  the  nature  of  Thought,  (V,  in  the  ,  ase  of  Sense- 

[•m:q,tu.n  of   the  orange  l,y  the  child  with, A)  that  of  the  in. 
«tigat,onof,lH.lauofgra^i,a,  „,,.„,. 

"7^"'^  ^"  7'' -^'^ '■-'-•'   'l-hutnanmrndwdh    that  of 
tlie  i»i\inc   Muid. 
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lii.-Tiij;  (;r()\\ti!  of-  K\rnvi.r-iA;i;: 

An  infant  three  montli>  nld  f,,rm,-,  h,r  the  In-^t  time,  the 
eye  hand  ccxirdinatinn,     rre\i(ai^  tc  thi^.  if  a  red  hall  i>  held 
up  before  him  and  he  ui^he.^  to  <,'ra.i.  it,  he  i^  unable  t.>  find 
it  with   his   han.l.     At    about   the  hundredth   day,   his   hand 
accidentally  cominu  in  (ontaci  wit!i  the  object  hi-    i-  l,..kinu 
at,  he  recei\e^  a  .^ensition  -timulu^  fn.m  the  ball  lhr..u-h  the 
eye  and  another  through  the  hand,  at  the  sime  time,  and  in 
a  va.^ue  way  become^  aware  of  the  conneaion.     He  removes 
lii-  hand  and  a-ain.  by  a  someuhat  landom  but  sli-htlv  con- 
trolled  movement,  brin.u^  his  hand  in  contact  with   the  ball, 
and  for  the  sc.  ond  time  notic^-s  th.e  double  stimuli.     He  con 
tinues  .<uch  acts  with  .ureal  interest  for  a  few  dav.,  until  the 
habit  is  formed  and  he  is  able,  automatically,  to  gras].  any 
near  object  which  he  sees  and  desires. 

(■omjiare  the  a,  tivity  of  the  infant  in  learnini:  the  e\  e  hand 
co-ordination  with  that  of  a  man  sexenty  ;.ears  of  a.ue  who, 
for  the  f:rst  time,  hears  the  statement:  ••\irtue  i,^  her  own 
reward,"  and  who,  after  careful  deliberation,  makes  up  his 
mind  re.LjardinR  the  truth  or  fal.Mty  of  the  proverb. 
Consiiler  the  follow  inu': 

At  every  period  of  con.scious  life,  from  birth  to  old  a^e, 
there  is  constant  rei onstruc  tion  of  mind  and  lody.  On  the 
Psychical  side  there  is  a  constant  urowth.  of  knowledge  (jiower 
of  interpretation  habit)  and  on  the  Physical  side  a  constant 
change  of  nerve  structure. 

In  the  c  ase  of  the  infant  acquirin,!,'  the  eye  liand  co  ordina 
tion,  we  know  that  in  the  brain,  at  the  same  lime,  there  is  a 
corrcsi)onding  growth   of   the   n.edullary  sheath   in   the  con 
nee  tiiiij  ner\c'. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  a<ti\ity  perfornic'd  by  the  man,  we  do 
not  know  what  nerxe  change  takes  j-lacc.  but  we  have  rea.son 
•-•;:.:!-.  i::ai  t:;-..;t,    j^  a  curresj/Ciiuiiig  liiaiige  oi  some  sort. 


Tfi oil  I'll/ 

12/ 

In-n.d..u>lifeau,v,n    .hcT.  i^  al..n.  .omethm-Mu  be 
a Uende<i  to.     In  the  ca.e  .,f  ,l,e  infant  thet'e  ,V  ^en.i.om   ou 
ob.ervatK,n  of  .ensation  .tin^uh..     Tl.e  n.an,  .n   T, 

^^^    t,nu    U.,n,u.   he   ronsnousJy  directs   hi.   attention   to   ,!„ 
<!'bcoveryatTl  [,n,of  of  a  hnv  of.  omhnt. 

There  is  aluays  an  interpretin.u  process  goin-^  on    in  v  1,1.  h 
pa-t  ex,,erience  comes  into  phiv.  ' 

The  infant  seems   to   know  scarcely  anvthin,,   and   vet 
dunng  the  thr...   month,  hi.  eye  ha.  learned  t'o  see   viti    m     h 

.rea.rper  of  interpretation  than  it  had  the  davaftl.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  man,  there  is  the  experience  of  seventv 
>e  rs  to  draw  from.     The  word  "X-irtue.  ••  whi,  h  to  the  1  1 1 1 
.^M,>mean,n„ess  to  him  .and^foramore  or  less  extend 

^-le<^eof„,ewordand.anwriteade,mi,ionof,t        n 
he  ,.;lut,ono,  the  problem  he  deal.  ui,huniu.r.d.    he  .  d 
omm     .thuallau.which,inthepa..heha.inve..U 
nd  la.d  npon  the    helf  to  use  when  difficult  problems  pres  n 
themselves.      I  he  son.ewhat  haphazard  and  implicit  analvtic 
symW  act.vity  of  attention  of    the  .  hild    llme.    '  /      . 

fT,     „        "T:  ::  '""^"■'"•^'-^'  "''''■' ''^  -'•  ''^■'■^-a.e  search 

uth^mwhuh   there  is  the  scien,i,lcinduct,vededuc,iv^ 
•>'ti\it\  ,,f  the  /liou^i;/.-/  j.rocess. 

In  both  cases  we  ha^e  an  enri,  hed  experience  as  the  rcult 
t^eactntty.     The  infant  is  able  ,o  p.,f.„n,  the  new  m 
ar   <o-ord,nat,on.     The   man    has   reached    a  decision-a 
au  of  procedure-which  he  can  t,se  in  .he  interpretation  of 
^turehfe  problems.     He  has  pa.s.ed  from  one  concrete  def 

efesm,at,.mt<.  another,  in  ^Wnch  he  h.imreasecUno., 
eifie,    andhe  has  atta.ned  this  added  knowledge  as  a  result 

.^s  ru":"'" V"""-^'  '■"  ^'"■' "  ''^  '''  ^'■-•^'  ^'^'-^^'-^  -'versal 
instruments  of  mternrptn«;,,n    „„;„„.i  .-„  r 

the  solution  of  a  new  p;;:bleni:'^^"'"  "  """"  ''^""'''''''  '" 
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The  [)roce.'-s  cjf  learning;  in  ihc  \>v>{  wa}  (uniijiiit!.  Loth 
knowint;  and  ddini,',  Ixitli  thcdry  and  j)ra(ti((.'. 

The  develujiment  of  knnwlcdi;e  i>  from  knuv-n  to  unknown. 
vaRue  to  definite,  prc:;entative  to  representative,  umcrctc  to 
abstract,  sensuous  to  ideal,  particular  to  uni\erhal. 

Tlie  value  of  the  universal  is  to  ser\e  as  an  instrument 
for  future  interpretation,  and  the  dehnition  or  law  has  not 
been  ])roperl\  learned  until  it  lia^  been  applied  by  the  learner 
in  the  interjiretation  of  new  pre>entation>. 


IV.— Ml.TIKM)  OF  A  RIX  riAl'IOX; 

Write  jilan  of  a  fir^t  lesson,  to  teat  h  Ikjw  to  find  the  area 
of  a  plane  rettantcular  surface,  ,uiving  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  subject  matter  and  method  of  treatment. 

Consider  the  follnwini,'  methods: 

1.  The  teacher  states  the  rule  and  ask>  pujiils  to  mem- 

orize it,  and  to  ai)])ly  the  rule  in  the  soluticai  of 
jiroblenis. 

2.  The  teacher  ex]ilains   the  rule  and   asks   pupils   to 

solve  ])rc)blems. 

3.  The  teacher  <j;uide>   tii.-  pujiils  to  the  cliscu\ery  of 

the  rule  and  a>k>  pu]ub  to  solve  problems. 

Point  out  merit.-  and  defect.-  of  each  of  these  methods. 

Show  that,  speakin,!,'  generally,  method  2  i.-  sujjerior  to  1. 
and  W  '.^  .superior  to  2. 

In  the  treatment  (jf  such  a  le.sson,  live  formal  steji-  lia\e 
been  ]ini]iosecl; 

1.  Prcp,ir,i!io>i.  \  rexiew  of  previous  knowlecli^c  to  be 
used  during  tlie  les.-cn  and  a  statc-nu-nt  of  the  aim  or  purpose 
of  the  lesson. 

2.  Presentation. — The  placing  before  tiie  pupil,-  of  the 
subject  matter  which  is  t.)  lurm  the  basis  of  their  invc-tigation. 


'■-— ■  ■■■surtrr.^si.ni.i.irr  iaM-itl0,,aM.m 


1. 


in 


J'.mt  nut  aHvantaecs  and  df.„lvnntn.e.  .,.„,,,„,, 


V.-EDUCATIONAL  APPI.ICATK  )\: 

Tluu,,ht  is  the  highest  f.,rm,,f  intdle.,„ala>, ivitv 

He^.n,id  form  a  hahit  of  dear,  a.  curate  and  l.,i,  al  think- 
^.n^..   a.  an  ..tniment  of  thought  and  a  nu.du,n,  ^ 

..m.    ut  of  Sense, .rception/rh..u,ht.,n,,liudvlnv..Iu.d. 

inia  .nation,  .here  ,.  an  mdirottramin^  to  think 

-At    ea.h    .ta,,e  of   development  Though,    trainln.^   ^houid 

—  ve  more  attention  than  in  the  pre.  edm..ta.e 


ch.\pti;k  X 

Sensibility 

Tn  what  respects  doe?  a  very  emotional  person  difTcr  from 
one  wild  is  not  very  emoticin;;!!-"  I'nder  the  same  londitions, 
\vhi(h  experiences  the  jfreatcr  enjo\ment,  sorrow.  |)leasiire, 
pain,  sympathy,  affection,  etc.?  Which  has  the  more  auitc 
sensibility? 

(ii\e  examples  to  .show  that  in  every  activity  of  mind 
there  i.-'  always  a  feeling  or  emotional  side.  The  emotional 
as[)ect  of  every  consciousness  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
Sen-iliility.  a>  distin.uui.~lu'd  ivom  the  Kn^w  k'ii<.;e  (ir  Intcllcit 
Asj)e(t  and  the  Sclf-acli\ily  (ir  Will  .\-pci  t.  What  did  we 
find  t(i  lie  the  hasis  or  raw  material  i.f  Intellei  t  "  I'.xamine 
the  l)a>is  of  .SensiMlitv. 


I.— IN  1!  Ri;ST: 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  ^ay  we  are  inttre>ted  in  an\ - 
thinj.,'.-'  If  somethinji  i-  naUirally  intere-tini:  tn  \i)U.  are  vou 
certain  that  it  will  he  interesting  to  ntlier  penple!-'  Wliy  i> 
there  no  aciounting  for  tastes? 

A  fruit,  fnr  example,  a  t(>mato,  is  examined  \>\  \uur.-eif 
and  another  pcr>on  throutzh  as  man\'  senses  as  possible.  You 
ca(  h  get  the  same  knowlelge  as  to  its  form,  size,  (.'lor,  weight, 
ct(.  Do  you  each  experience  the  same  feeling?  Which  de- 
jiends  more  upon  the  indi\idual  sensation  or  interest?  You 
say  you  enjov  the  beauty  of  a  rose,  the  ta>te  of  an  orange, 
the  tone  of  a  mu>irai  in-trumenl.  \'ou  lind  it  ea-v  to  attend 
to  these,  thev  ar.-  interesting  to  xou.  \>  ihe  /'<;,wV  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  rc.sc.  the  i>i-tniL;c  or  the  '■inliii :'     If  it  were  entirelv 

fi:i(i] 
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are.     I.  the  ha.si.s  of  the  interest  entirdv  in  ^.,ursel,  ?     I.  it  in 
a  relation  which  exists  hetneen  the  thin.  an,l   vnur^clf  ^  '  ( .i^" 

exirf /"  ''"^:  '''"  interest  clependsu,  on  a  relation  uhi.h 
exists  be  ween  ,he  ihin,.  observed  and  the  ob.cr^cr  (an 
anyone  else  experience  your  interests?  Is  interest  imiividu.l 
orurnversal.  Wha,  is  .eant  by  sayin,  interest  .an  l.M 
Ht  It  cannot  be  deMribed.  What  won,d  a  person's  eon 
''■""nt.e.fhehadnointereM,nanvthin,:^  The  l..i.  .,  „ 
emotion  IS  interest. 


aid   to   be 
'M^'i'"'^''!   interest.-. 


n.-XATrR.\[,  AND  ACnriRII,  IXTKRkstS: 

Makeali.tof,hin.syoudono,nke.     Select  the  names  of 

those  you  have  a  ways  liked,  .u.h  are  called  natural  intere.t.. 

IW  you  have  learned  to  l.ke  are  aM|u,red  uuerests 

Hywhat    means    can    we    a,,,„ir..    an    In,..,.,    in    .hin-^. 
naturally  distasteful  to  u^'^ 

_  Speaking  .Lrenerally.  natural  iiuercM^  niav  lu 
mtere.st..  u,  tl,in,L.-  l,,,-  their  own  ^akc-  \'  • 
are   the   feelin,.    of   attraction    you    have    .ainc.]    for   certain 

••-ns  through  tlu.ira...,iation  with  othca.  uhi.h  are  natur 
"■.''^'^"■^''''';^--   '•   ''  ^Uioent  ha.  an  ambition  to  become 

an  inu-nto,-    he  _therc.by  ac.ptire.  an  intercut  in  nKUhematical 
and   physical  science,  an   interest  ulu.h   these  studies  mi-ht 

-■t  have  tlKM-ower  c.f  .alh-tiu  .-..th  if  tlHw  ucae  no,  ,™?ed 
a>meanstoacleMredend,  In  .eneral.  that  i.  ../...//v  in 
trestu.,  wh„h  cbrectly  alTe.  t.  us:  that  ha.  an  ..„nrui 
'nte  CM  wh„ha„ect..u..  indirectly.  To  whic  h  of  these  cL^e. 
-;uM.elon.oi,jects  which  are  inimediateb  pic^urable  or 
pain  uu  ,,.  and  objects  which  are  employed  for  ,!,.•  attain- 
m  nt  o     uture  ends.^     ^^■hy  mav  the  intercM  in  an  end  to  1  e 

'   '''-'-'  ••'■■>■;  o-ic  inic-iex  in  liie  means  to  tlie 

atiainnient  of  -u,  h  an  end  Indirect? 
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III.— PLKASURi:  AM)  PAIN: 


In  what  way  does  pleasurable  feeling  differ  frcmi  painful 
feeiinj,'?  Sliow  that  in  j^leasure  there  is  an  a])preciati(in  of 
an  activity  suited  to  meet  some  end  of  our  heinjj;,  i.e.,  that  the 
activity  tends  to  ha;ti)ine.-s. 

Examine  the  fe  'ings  whiih  a(iomj)any  each  of  the  foli(;w- 
ing.  State  the  general  principle  upon  whidi  the  feeling  is 
based  and  tell  what  •  hinge  of  condition  woidd  produce  a 
ditTereiit  ,'celing  and  why?  Jechuc  resulting  educational 
j)rin(  ip!c>: 

A  I  iiild  i-  -.cry  hungry  and  i-  allowed  to  see  food  but  not 
allowed  \i;  eat  it.  He  is  kept  in  darkness  a  number  of  davs 
and  iini  pcrnu'tlcd  i,,  >ef  t!:e  light.  He  i.^  not  allowed  to 
taste,  smell  or  teucli  (ibject^.  He  i,v  not  jieimitted  to  ie(ei\c 
iufnrmatinn.  < 'nnijKinion-hi])  of  all  kincN  l^  remo\ed.  JIi> 
surroundiiig^-  are  -lu  h  a.--  not  In  awaken  comeptions  of  gcc  d 
nc--  or  beauty.  He  i.-  comi'dled  to  >it  for  a  long  time  without 
moving  a  mu-' !e.  He  i>  nol  peiniittcd  to  talk,  walk,  or  ]'er- 
form  any  other  direiti\e  aiti\ity.  He  is  (on-tantly  told  not 
to  do  ihiiigs  i)Ut  ne\er  told  to  do  anything.  He  is  (ompcllecl 
to  fircss  and  .-u  t  dilTerently  from  hi'^  companion^.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  pla\.  lie  i^  given  a  ( lo^ed  box  and  told  that  he 
nui-I  n<it  lo(ik  in  it  Hc'  ha--  inf(.rpiation  whiili  he  know.s 
others  wish  to  know  and  whi<h  he  wishes  to  ini]  art,  but  he 
is  compelled  to  keep  it  sciret. 

.\  1  Inid  who  is  hungry  for  sensations  of  food,  light,  scmnd, 
toiuh,  etc.,  is  t:l\fp,  the-c  in  mtv  slight  measure",  a  taste  of 
fond,  ,.  glimmer  of  light,  a  tickle  of  the  skin,  etc..  or  ho  is 
Hivcn  them  in  extess;  he  is  compelled  to  t,ike  food  after  his 
hummer  is  -atisfied;  he  sees  a  glare  ot  light,  he  liear-  a  deafen 
iu'.,'  Mrund,  or  his  ^l\n  is  r\ibbed  to  abrasion,  etc  .  He  is  ]ier 
niitled  to  ',dk,  but  so  slowb  tiiat  it  recpiires  a  fiesh  effort  m 
llie  will  for  eai  h  step,  or  In    is  hurried  along  at  his  greatest 
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ixissible  speed,  vr  he  is  required  to  v\alk  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  in  which  he  willies  to  go.     He  is  kept  husy 
rolling  the  same  stone  up  hill  and  do\v!.  again.     He  atlemj.ts 
to  row  a  boat  up  a  stream  against  the  current,  and  .on.-taiily 
linds  himself  drifting  down  sfeam.     He  finds  that  the  reason 
he  cannot  a.compli.sh  his  purj)ose  is  becau.se  he  has  >dected 
a  poor  oar.     A  ptrson  has  his  arm  broken.     A  child  sl.\  \ears 
of  age  i>  dr-:ilcd  fur  half  an  hour  on  the  an^vers  to  tluec  c,r 
four  such  ciucstions  a.  how  many  tails  ha.^  a  cat,  how  man> 
eyes  has  a  cat,  etc.,  c.r  (<n  .-uch  question^  as  to  what  gei.u> 
doe>  Uie  cat  belong?     .\  ,,crM,n  is  kept  at  one  steaciv  round 
<'l  work  without  change,  and  i>  nc\ci  permitted  to  ^c'C'\trange 
scenes  or  strange  face^.     A   pn>on  Cind^   liim^cll    in   a   large 
(ity  for  the  first  time,  when   I  r  kn.A\.s  ,,0  .,ne.     He  i..  gixcn 
work  to  do  and  the  moment  that  he  bfgin.^  to  a.ciuire  fa.  ilitv 
in  its  execution,  he  is  changed  to  .-onie  unfamiliar  l.bor. 

A  boy  is  comi^c'lled  to  cniinue  playing  marbks  wluri  the 
me.iagerie  proce>,ion  is  pa.vnng  by.  TJu'  pas.^engers  .m  a 
\essel  are  informed  that  the  ve.ssel  is  rapidly  sinking,  A 
I^atriotic  soldier  seeing  his  country 's  flag  displaced  bv  that  of 
the  enemy.     A  person  hears  of  the  death  of  a  dear  friend. 


I\ 


i'ilM.Ri  N  r    I  VIM  S  01    Mi  I.IXf.S: 


Sensuous  and  Ideal.-  How  docs  il„.  fcding  of  pain  fn.n, 
"  i'MM.  on  tile  linger  differ  from  tiie  p.iin  occasioned  b_\  the 
death  of  a  fil'^nci,  or  bv  remor.-i  .■' 

<iiu'  examples  of  sensuous  fcrhn^r^  and  ideal  feelii.gs. 
In  which  class  of  feelings,  sensuous  or  ideal,  .!,.  ihc  cm.  lions 
belong?     K.xtend  tl  <•  following  lists: 

v.— lORMS  <)!•    I.Mc  >  !  |<)\: 

(a)  Self-emotions,  pride,  \anilv,  ba.-hfulness. 
(/>)  Emotions  whi.  h  .cntrc  uix.n  ..ihcr  persons  or  sub 
jeetii:   .Xihnirati.iii,  lo\c,  paticn.  e,  tenderne--,  l.ar. 
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'iivf  instance,  of  intellc.  tual,  a-tlietiV  an  i  ethical  feeling. 

What  -tU(lie>  deal  with  the-e  re.-pei  ti\ely  / 

Why  do  ideal  (,l)je,  t,,  (,-...,  fu  titi.,u.  perM.na.nc^;  -i:r',  a-- 
Oickcn.'  Little  \ell)  a.  uell  as  actual,  arouse  oilr  em.,ti.,n.s? 

(  onipare  tlie  nature  an.l  intensity  of  the  emotions  ex- 
perienced l,y  („,  looking  up,,n  a  hcautifui  landMape,  {h)  the 
memory  ,,i  mk  1,  a  view,  '.)  the  ^tudy  .,f  the  arti~ti<  representa- 
tion ol  it  on  .anva^,  (d)  readin-  a  poeti.  .I.^m  ri|,tlon  <,|  the 
landsc  ape. 

_   Compare  a-  moti^e^  of  aaion.  (,/)  u  itnes.Mng  a  l,ra\e  .!eed 
with  (/-)  reading  a  \i\id  de^  ription  of  it. 

(■i>t'  e.\ami)les  of  feelin--  uhi.h  vou  find  to  1  r  plea.-ur 
ahle,   unplea.-arahh',  e.xcitin-    dep^e.-H-n-,  .^trainin,-,  .ela.xin.u-. 

W  li.il  respective  conditions  of  the  pulse  usual!^  accc  mpanv 
siu  h   feelings? 

r.nv  delinite  example^  whne  uai  ha\e  experienced  i>leas- 
uraMe  leelin-.  a^  the  result  of. 

('I)   The  accjui-ition  of  knowledu'c. 

(/')  'Ihe  contempIaMon  of  i,eaut\  in  an  object.  ,'.^'.. 
tlu'  adaptation  of  it-  part>. 

(' )   \om  relation-  with  other  pervons. 


M      Kl  l,.\l!o.\    Ol--   iMoiioxs    i()   o'lin  K    MTX- 
'i.\i.   I'KOCKSSIS: 

'I'akinir  a  fe..  o^  the  emotions    (say  fear,  anger,  j.a.  love. 
->'"l>athy.  hojie),  con.Mcler  the  etTecLs  of  ca.h. 

1.  On  Intellectual  j.roresscs  (r.i:.,  mger  paral\/es  the 

rea-soning  powers  .•,)  angr\  m.in  i>  pro\erhiallv 
irrational,  sympathv  inc  ite-  to  mental  ;i,ti\ity_ 
with  an  equal  effoit  Oh-  pnpjl  ,  ;,n  d,,  I  .iirr  work 
who  is  in  sympalh_\   \miIi   the  tea,  he  n 

2.  On    \-.)lition    (e.g.,    fear   dec  rea.-es    one'-    p,,uer    to 

rese)lve     and     act-when     greatly     .iiarmcd    .^c 
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helplessly  stand  still  instead  of  lleeing  I'runi  the 
dan;_'er  or  re>i.sting  it). 
A-  On  (.ihtr  emotions   {e.g.,  desire  inuca.-cs  expei.ta 
lion,  we  look    for  three  letters  a  day  tliougli  we 
write  Init  two,  ho])e  and  fear  inllucnte  helief,  we 
confidently  look  for  that  which  we  long  for,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  an  impjending  dan- 
ger makes  us  believe  it  will  surely  come). 
4.  On  the    Phy.siological   processes  (e.g.,  joy  quii  kens 
respiration,   sudden   fear   arrests   circulation,   pni- 
longed    .sorrow    j)ermanently    injures    the    whole 
organi.-m).     Make  a  ii.^t  of  emotions  whose  norma! 
exercise  is  conducive  to  health,  and  another  h'st  of 
those  which  are  detrimental. 
Show   thai  \ery  intense  emotional  glow  ma\   interfere  with 
Imcllctiial  or  \  olitional  a(ti\it}-  when  a  moderate  degree  of 
feeling  would   he  helpful. 

Rehitivity  oj  Jediug.-M  a  \erv  loud  sound  is  f.  llowed 
l>y  a  .sound  of  .slight  intensity,  what  is  the  elTei  t  of  the  former 
on  our  judgnn'iii  of  the  latter;-- 

It  a  laint  sound  to  whidi  we  ha\e  i.een  listening  for  s,,me 
time  i.-,  followed  hy  one  whidi  is  mtv  loud,  how  is  the  Litter 
inlluenced  ^  Simil.iii\,  after  we  have  heen  suiTering  great 
pain,  is  a  slight  pain  likely  to  he  \try  disagreeahle.  {e.g.,  is 
not  the  cessation  of  IooiIki,  he  an  .n  tual  plcasurt'  \,\  .  mitrasf)  ? 
After  a  pcri..d  ,,f  unusiKil  i'iij,,\  mciit,  what  i~  apt  t.i  he  oiir 
teeling  toward  ordinary  i  in  umstances  to  whi>  h  \>e  are  u.sualK 
inditterent?  Why  is  our  riturn  to  friends  more  i.le.isur.il.Ie 
after  a  long  ahscnce  than  when  we  have  I.een  separated  for 
only  a  day?     (live  other  cxami)les  of  the  relativity  of  feeling. 

Mi.      1  Hi.  l.koU  1  ii   (M     i  111.   I  I  I  I  |.\(,s: 

Consider    the    feelings    whiih    a((oiiip,my    tlie    hallowing 
activities  iatliiid  life: 
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(a)    I  he  ta.ste  f,f  candy,   the  perfume  ,.f  a  n,.e    the 
M.ui.l   „f  a   l.ell,   the   ^ight  ,.f  a   hrightlv  .cl.reci 
.haul,  the  gentle  I,ru.-hing  .,f  the  hair.  eatin<:  ami 
'I'-inkm.u   ul)cn    !u,n,u'ry.   sitting   in    a   („kl    draft 
gra.s|.,n.u  an  nl^jVa  uiih  the  hand,  liftint;  a  hcavv 
vveight.    ha^i„K    a    t,  oth    extra,  ted.    rocking    in    a 
rocking  chair. 
(/')   Looking  in  at  the  ^^in<lo^^  ,,f  a  ,  andv  „ure.  the  ^ight 
n_f  a  perfume  i>ottIe.  tl;e  M.,nd  .)  .hurch  bell.,  the 
^ight  of  a  picture  of  tlie  .^ea. 
ilou  do  the  feelings  in  („)  differ  from  the  ^e  in  (/»)  > 
i-  what  extent  do  presious  exp-eriemes  arul  future  p.>- 
s.la  .ties  uuh,en<e  th.  feelings  experienced  in  connection  uuh 
ea.l.  of  the  ..ecnd  li^t  of  .-cnsati.ms? 

L  it  true  in  e^c■ry  sensation,  .ven  -uch  a^  th-.e  in  „;), 
'"'"  ''"■  '"'""ipanying  fcrh-ng  i.  .onduioned  ].v  natural 
ttrnporamc^ni  and  al.M,  l.y  pre\iou..  experien.e- 

'i-'^i^l'tof  anemptyv,ineglas.  auakens  a  .  raving  for 
'nnk   ,n   the  .  a.^e  ..f  a  drunkard.     i:..amine  the-  prcue".  of 

:'-;''"I-nu.nt  hy  u  hi,  h  .uch  fcrnng  has  gro.n  norn  interest 
'"  '  H-  thmg  ,t,.elf  t„  interest  in  sometl.ng  associated  u,th  it 
\\  hy  nuv  ilu.  (crhngs  in  ,.;j  be  said  to  be  more  ideal  than 
tlio.se  in  {/))  :■ 

\\'..r,l-.v,,rlh  sa\s  ,.f  !',•(,■,■   lUll: 

"A  jirinunse  l.y  the  ri\c'r".s  brim. 
A  yelli.w  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 


\\  hal  iin|,ression  does  he 


Hell 


\\i>h  t,i  ((.n\e\  ion,  emiu"  Peter 


'"'■"  "I"' l"'t  the  fallowing  W..UM  a.lul.i  f„ur   years  of 
ago  probably  derive  the  iimre  j.leaMirc  : 

(a)  The  eolor  of  a  ml  .haul.  ..r  Raphaels  picture  of 
the    I  rnnvficnr.-iii'ia,  j 
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(b)  The  rattle  of  a  tin  pan  or  one  of  Mozart"s  sonatas? 

Docs  a  eliild  four  ycaiv  of  aire  cxpericm  c  emotions  of 
I'atiioti^ni.-'     Jli.w   and  wlicn  do  >ucli  feelinu>  arise? 

Show  that  in  the  grov.lh  of  feehn-  there  i.s  clevel..pment, 
Hnni  sensuous  to  i<loal.  from  vaL;ue  to  dclinite,  from  super- 
ti'ial  tn  iirofoiinci,  fmm  unrehited  to  rehited,  from  imeonseious 
to  (on-u"oii>,  from  feehnu's  umerning  the  present  to  feelin^r.s 
(oneernin-  the  futere,  fmm  feehii-^  regard in«,' self  to  feehngs 
re^'arding  others. 

Mil.     klSlI/Ls  ()].    PAVING  ATI  i-..\  rj(JX  TO  OLR 
J  l.i;i.L\GS: 


Wh.at  did  v,e  lind  to  ],v  tljc  dir,  1  of  attention  to  a  sensa- 
tion .-^     Wiiat   is    its   ellVi  t   nii   the   iiiten-ity   of   pleasure  and 
pain.'     On    th.e    rmienihr  m.  e   of   plca-ure   ami    j.ain?     Why 
'  -'11  a  .  hild's  irying  he  stopj.ed  l.y  -eiting  th-  .liild  intcre-ted 
in  ^..methiyg  el.-e  ?     Why  i.~  it  that  u.-t!;,de,l  Mildicr^  often  do 
n,:t  knou   (,f  their  wound.-,  until  the  battle  i.>  owr'     Whai  i^ 
all    uivalid">    lie^t    method    nf   souring   ( ompar.iLve   freedom 
Irnin  pain.'     Why  will  anger  and  de-ire  for  revenge  im  rea.-e 
il   WL'  Lr.Kid  over  an  offered  in-ult/    (iive  other  instant  es  of 
the   intensifying   power  <ii    attenti.n.     Whjt    i^    the   effeit  of 
(wrnisc  of  the  mus(  le--  on  the  ^tungth,  a. ,  ura.  >   and  (juick- 
ness  of  n^.\emenl/      11, .w   d.K-  intellettual    t\er.  i-e  perma- 
nentlx    aUe,  t    the  ahilit\    t,.,!,,   intelleetual  work  .•'     Similarly 
show    that   the   repeated   r.xprrssioH  of  an  emotion    IiikU   to 
strengthen  the  Jalinf^.     Will  an  angry  man  I,e(onu    tn,,ie  or 
less  an^ry  if  he  gives  free  expre.s.vion  to  hi>  feeling;-     What  i- 
the  elTeet  on  (  hara,  l.r  <,f  always  giving  way  to  smh  a  fceimg.-' 
How  are  sym})atliy  and  afic,  ticn  inlluen.ed  1,\  m\ing  exj)res- 
sion  to  them  through   w.,rd^  or  ait.^.-'     (o\r  ..ther  example,- 
and  find  delinite  parallel-  in  (he  phvvi(,|,.L;i.  al.  intelleetual  and 
volitional   lields.     C'on.sider   in   \our  own   liic   the  method  (,f 
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growth  of  the  fa'Iin<rs  of  ri^rhts,  sympathy,  reverence,  faith, 
love,  an.l  (,f  the  <,,n(  elation.  ,,f  the  .u'ood,  the  beautiful,  the 
true,  and  ol  (Jod,  freedom  and  immortah'tv. 


JX.  coxDrrioxs  OF  sKxsrors  J'li  x^urj    and 

f'AIX: 

A.  On  the  Sensory  Side.  Illustrate  the  foiiowin-  hv 
example>  in  the  field  of  each  <.f  die  ^en^es.  and  [H.int  ,,urthe 
edueatioi.al   I.eariuL;  (^f  the  rc^jiedive  >tatement^: 

1     A   \ery  inteuM'  simulation  i>  usually  painful. 
'2.  A  moderate  stimulus  ,ui\es  plea.-ure. 
'■'>    (1)    and    (2)    have   exveptions;     for   instance,   .some 
la.ste.s,    however    >lit.'ht.    are    alway.s    di.saj,'reeahle, 
and  others,  no  matter  iu,w  inten.se,  are  uniformly 
l»lea,sant. 
1.  The  e.xpenditure  (,f  ,st,,red  up  ener^ry.  r..t,'..  the  u.se 
"f  the  eye,  after    a  period  of    rest,  is  plea.suraMe. 
.).  A   too  lo III;  continued   use  of  the  same  ^ensc  organ 

becomes  p.ainful. 
*i.    I're.|ueiil    c  lian.-e  of  occupation    is,   therefo  o,   con- 

du(  i\e  to  the  student's  liappinrss. 
7.  Too  frecjuent  change  ma\   lie(omi'  j.ainful. 
JS.  Pleasure  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of  an  activity 
-uited  to  mcrt  s,,nie  end  of  our  being,  to  contril,ute 
to  s,,me  life  furtiie'ing  pioet's.'^. 

lb     On  the  Motor  Side.— 

!.   Iniensf  physical  e.\erli(.n  is  u-ually  i>ainful. 

'J.   .Moderate  exerti-'U   i-  Usually  jilea.surable. 

li.  i;.\cepiion>  from  il,.-,.  primiples  are  u.sually  the 
result  from  ,  eri.iin  iniercsts,  e.f^..  uamcs  retjuiring 
the    most    siifiuicai-    eliorl    may    \et    be    intensely 
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I)Iea>ant    ta>k    whiih    (k'niaiul>    onlv    a    mocierate 

am(junt  (if  fncr^ry  may  Ijc  mtn  diVta.-lclui. 
4.  The  ('xpfndilure  (,f  >t(irni  iiji  nui.M  ular  cihtlin  ,  e.g., 

a    brisk    walk    after    >c\fral    licur-'    .-tiah,    ^ri\es 

plca.suro. 
i).   Loii.l;    ((imiiuied     jili_\M\al     c.\eru'.-e,     rc.-ulling     in 

lali},'ue,  l,C((inH-.-  painful. 
«').  Cliangp  in  the  kind  of  exen  i>e  (,ne  take.-.  lundiPeN 

to  plca.surc  and  ti)  iihy.-ical  welll.ein^'. 
7.    Ke.-t  after  ndrniai  oxer(  i.-c  i.-  pka.-urahlo. 
N.    1  here  i>   a  i  adenre  or  rhythm  (rf  ninvement   wliii  h 

we    nnd    more    agreeable    th.an    fa-ter    <.r    -K^uer 

movement.-. 
Make  a  li.-t  of  ((.ndiiion>  likelv   to  !e  attended  uith  piea."^- 
iiraiile  interest,  and  another  li.-l  with  painful  intere.^t. 


X.— KDirwrioXAI.  AIMM.lC.XrioN: 

('live  .-( hool  room   illu-tration-  of  the  following: 
i.\cry  jier.M  n   i-   intere-ted   in   .something,   and   in  i  ertain 
ihiriL's  more  tlian   in  other-.     Pre-entation>  are  intere-ting  in 
proportion   to   their  \K,\\cr  when   interpreted    to  -ienifx-  more 
llian  them-elves. 

What  i-  intere-ting  to  (ne  jiei-in  ma\  n(  l  ie  intere-ting 
to  another. 

'I  here  are  tertain  thing-  whidi  -eem  to  ha\e  a  (omnion 
interest  for  all  pcr-on-. 

I'.verv  aitivit)  (pliy-iial,  mental,  moral)  ha.-  an  inteiest- 
inp  side,  and  adivity  i-  natural  to  e\er\  healthy  per.Mji  who 
i-  not  fatigued. 

Spontaneous  at  ti\ity  i-  attended  uith  p!ea>urali!e  inferc-t. 
Kr  I  after  exen  i-e  i-  enjo\alile. 

lixpression  i-  attended  with  intiie-l,  (t,-.,  in  earl\  vears, 
*^i'CaK:ng.  reading,  singing,  writing,  drauin^,  pa[>er  1«  Iding. 
modelling,  etc.,  are  intere-tim:. 
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The  activity  (,f  the  sati>laai..n  of  impiilsfs  to  saisaticn, 
e.g.,  hunj^cr  or  toiuli,  is  intertMin-;. 

Imitation  is  interesting. 

Play  is  naturally  i n teres tin.u,  e>.i.e(ially  in  early  years. 

Mental  adixity  i,-  naturally  interestint,'. 

Continued  rei)etili„n  <.f  tl  .'  familiar  l:e(,,mes  m.-notonuus. 
We  are  seldom  inlereMnI  in  what  is  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
us  or  too  (lirtu  ult  for  us. 

An  aeti\ity  uhiJi  (omhines  familiarilv  with  novelty  is 
interesting.  The  line  wM.h  .onnert.  the  kn<,un  with 'the 
related  unknown  is  the  line  of  greatest  intere>t. 

When  a  numher  (,f  different  interests  are  presented  the 
mind  naturally  attends  to  the  m(,>t  attraetive. 

Ton  many  inlereM>  <hV>ipate  energy  and  disert  altenfion. 

We  are  naturally  more  inlere.^ted  in  oursehes  than  we 
are  in  otlier  people. 

As  we  grow  older,  intere,^  should  extend  to  others,  to 
family,  friends,  country,  fellow  men,  and  Ciod.  otherwise  self- 
love  becomes  deadening. 

Where  tliere  is  no  natural  interest,  it  uin  sometimes  he 
accjuired. 

The  hal.it  of  doing  a  thing  may  cause  u^  to  l)Cc(,me  in- 
terested in  it. 

An  unmteresting  suhjec  t  may  he.  onie  Interestinu  to  us  if 
we  sec  it  is  interesting  to  th.,se  who.e  opinion^  we  appre.  iate. 
It  may  become  interestimr  by  being  a.-sonated  with  .ertain 
thmgs  with  whi(h  we  are  intere:ted. 

It  may  be  made  Intere-ting  by  a  -cries  .,f  questions  whi.h 
awaken  our  (uriositv  regaidinu'  it. 

It  max  betome  uitercsting  as  we  investigate  it  further, 
-'wing  to  [he  altraitive  results  obtained. 

Attention  sh.aild  be  gi\en  to  a  subje,  l.  ii,,|  be,  au.^e  it  is  at 
first  attradiu'.bul  be.  au^eil  ought  to  be  altended  to,  and  if  it 
be  the  j.ropersuhjcH  t  lor  the  learner,  it  then  becomes  interesting. 


CHArrKR   XI 


Volition 


The   Will.   -What    i--    meant 
[)ossesses  stmnt,'  will  pdwer? 


-a_\ing    that     a    pcr.son 


I.     AXAI.VSIS  OF  A  W  II.I,  ACT: 

Con-idcr  llie  follnwing: 

A  l)()y  j^'oinfj;  to  scliool  in  the  morninj^  is  met  hv  a  ((.m- 
|)anion,  who  urtjes  him  to  play  truant  and  go  fishing.  He 
> on.sideis  for  a  time,  weighs  the  matter  in  his  mind,  eoneiudes 
that  lie  will  go  to  si  Ik  nl,  tells  his  (ompanion  he  has  concluded 
not  to  go  with  him  and  starts  ot"i"  for  si  hool. 

What  is  the  lirst  requisite  to  any  such  ^ct  of  choice?  If 
neither  the  si  hoo]  idea  nor  the  ti-hing  idea  seemed  to  present 
a  state  more  desiraMe  than  that  of  remaining  where  he  was, 
wliat   Would   lie  have  done? 

"I'oor,  honest  John  Tl)om[iMin,  the  hedger  and  ditiher. 
Although  lie  was  poor,  didn't  want  to  he  richer.  " 

I  nder  the.-e  t  ircumstam  es,  would  John  Thompson  make 
an  eliort  to  get  riihcr:^  Wii\  not?  (live  examples  to  show- 
that  in  e\ery  ait  of  will  d'eie  mu-t  fir-t  he  the  (omejition 
of  one  or  more  po.^sihle  state--  or  londit:.  ns  more  doiralle 
than  the  one  wliiih  the  inrlividual  is  .^ow  in. 

Make  a  lirt  of  the  arguments  uhi.  li  mig])!  imiine  tlie  1  o\ 
lo  I  i.ni  hide  to  go  ti>liing.  Make  a  li.^t  of  arguments  in  fa\or 
of  the  ^i  hool   idea. 


ilri*.      Il-l>     in     Ol-^* 


liool. 


tii\, Ullages  oi    iishiiig    and    of    going    to 
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Desire  has  l.een  defined  as  '•'I'he  (dnllict  of  an  id. a  felt  to 
be  satisfa(  ton-  witli  a  reality  \\lii<  h  fails  to  satisfy." 

(iive  examjiles  to  show  that  in  every  ait  of  (  hoic  e  iherf  i> 
a  ((intlict  of  desires  and  a  deliheration  or  ( onsideration  of  the 
respective  values  of  these  desires,  before  making  :•  selection. 

When  the  hoy  has  made  u]>  his  mind  to  go  to  sehcol,  are 
ve  sure  that  he  will  go?  Why  n(,t:^  What  i.^  meant  In  the 
saying:  "At  night  we  make  uj)  our  minds  to  leave  our  ht 
early,  in  the  morning  ue  make  up  our  bodies  to  leave  it  late?' 

What  is  meant  by  the  saying:  •'Ihe  .-pirit  i>  willing,  but 
the  lle>h  is  weak  r'  W  hat  is  la,  king  after  making  the  ehoice. 
before  the  a.t  of  will  f.  really  (om],lele(l?  Will  the  choice 
be  cif  any  value  unle.^s  an  elTort  be  made  to  rc\alize  it? 
An  idea  which  has  been  .selected  in  this  way  as  the  result 
of  deliberation  and  choice,  and  uliich  we  >et  before  us  a.s  an 
end  to  be  realized,  is  called  a  -Motive."  If  we  were  unable 
to  act,  would  we  ever  realize  our  motive?  (live  other  ex- 
amples of  ccnllicting  desires,  deliberation,  chc.icc  of  motive 
and  rc^alization  of  motive.  We  found  that  Sensation  is  the 
basis  of  Knowledge  and  Interest  of  Feeling.  Examine  tl;e 
basis  of  eonsciouslv  directed  Self  acti\itv. 


II.     IMrrbSK: 


or    phy-iial.   ditler    fron. 
inie  c  (  nditi(  ns? 


Is  there  a  natural  tendency  t,  acti\ity  in  all  individuals 
m  early  life?  An  infant  is  tlirown  into  the  water.  In  what 
way  do  its  mo\emeni>-,  nieiita" 
those  of  the  exj)ert  swimmer  under  tlic 

A  little  child  who  ha-  not  learned  to  walk  like.-  candv  and 
knows  the  appearance  of  candy  when  he  see-  it.  A  piece  of 
eandy  is  otTered  him  at  a  di-tance.  The  child  l.,oks  at  the 
candy,  hc-itate-  a  moment,  -i;irt-  I,  r  the  ,ar.d\  and  tuml;les 
on  liie  lioor.  W  iiy  ,|oe.  he  -tait  for  the  .aridy:^  De.-cribe 
what  takes  place  in  hi.-  min,l.     He  .ontra-t-  the  condition  of 
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possessing  the  randy  with  his  present  rendition:  \Alii.h  does 
he  select!'  When  thus  selertcd,  wluU  may  tin-  ind  he  called? 
W'liy  docs  he  not  reah'ze  his  motive  ? 

Does  he  cou^riously  in,  thmui^'h  all  the,-e  ojieration-  <<i 
(  hoosintj  like  the  person  who  vpcnd-  da\>.  or  ])erhap.s  vears, 
in  (leri(lin<];  what  ])rofession  he  will  enter  upon,  or  e\en  like 
the  hoy  who  considers  the  question  of  truancy?  When  the 
little  child  is  thrown  into  the  water,  does  he  deu'de  upon  a 
delinite  end  hefore  strikinj;  out?  Of  what  i>  he  <(  n-ii(u>-? 
If  he  were  not  (onsdous  of  a  want,  would  he  make  an\  effort? 
Is  this  want  vairuc  or  clearly  (icfinefl  ?  Which  would  he 
easier  for  the  child,  to  move  or  to  kcej)  C|uiet  when  thrown 
into  the  water? 

In  each  of  the  cases  enumerated  on  p.  i;i2,  ['oint  out: 
(a)  What  want  is  ujijiermost  in  the  childV  mind?  {!>)  In 
what  way  ^uch  mental  activity  may  he  -aid  to  l.c  the  ha.-i-  of 
physical  change? 

What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  fmpul.-e?  What  is 
meant,  when  we  say  a  })crson  i-  inii>ulsi\e;-'  Thcise  mental 
activities  which  naturally  impel  u-  to  phxsical  ;Mtion  in  order 
to  satisfy  such  wants  as  the  fore<:oinjz,  without  anv  special 
delihcration  or  choice  on  our  jxirt,  are  called  Imjiulses. 

Impulses  wlu'c.  naturally,  and  -uithotit  tr,iiniiii^,  lead  an 
individual  to  effect  the  change  to  whicli  he  is  ii  pelled  in  the 
proper  way  arc  called  Instincts. 

Show  that  impulse  is  the  basis  of  N'olition. 


III.-rLASSirir.\TI()\  of  IMITI.SI.S: 

Impulses  are  usually  cla-sitlc^d  according  to  the  nature  cif 
tlu'  want  whii  h  calls  them  forth. 

Make  a  classification  of  Impulses     (;i\e  ovami'lcs  to  show 
that   there  arc   naturally   imjiul-es   to   receive  ^en-ations.   in 
vestigate.  observe,   accjuire   knowledge,   imitate,   mingle   with 
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society  and   c\prc.-s  onc'>  -elf  through   muscular  movement, 
play,  lan.uuaj^'c,  ^'osturc,  t  on-trut  live  and  industrial  activities. 

Show  that  tlu'>e  Imjiui,~e>  are  liase-  of  will  actixities. 

If  the  little  (hiid  had  iio  natural  imjiul.-e  ti>  attivitx ,  would 
he  ever  learn  to  walk?  A  ,  hild  one  year  old  and  an  adult 
each  plu(k  llowers  in  a  puhlii  ]iark,  the  adult  is  puni>hed 
for  theft,  the  little  child  ^oe-  unjiunidicd.  Whv  is  this  dis- 
crimination made? 

Are  there  certain  time--  in  lite  when  certain  "mpulscs  seem 
to  be  at  their  hein;ht;-'  \\h\  u,,ulcl  it  be  unwi.-c  to  attempt 
to  teach  a  child  six  \ears  old  how  to  take  care  of  a  family? 

At  what  periods  in  life  do  the  foll(.v.':iu  inipulsC:-  seem  to 
arise:  Lan^niage,  play,  symj.athy?  Such  times  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  nascciit  or  buddin<;  periods.  If  a  ])uiiil  is  not 
allowecl  to  j)]ay  in  early  childhc  cxl,  how  will  this  deprivation 
affect  his  later  life? 

In  the  order  -f  ni.-tor  de\elopment.  which  precedes, 
larger  and  more  fundamental  movements,  or  finer  and  more 
delicate  and  complex  moxemcnts?  Why  should  verv  young 
children  not  be  required  to  do  work  demanding  the  exercise 
of  the  smaller  muscles,  e  y..  fine  sc'ing.  small  writing,  etc. 
If  manual  training  I>o  neglectc-d  during  the  na--cent  peric  d  of 
the  motor  centres,  .  an  the  highest  skill  be  afterward;,  attained  ? 
How  does  the  na^  ent  period  of  any  ai  tivity  afi'ecf  the  child's 
interest  in  --ui  h  ai  ti\it\  ? 

Test  the  maximum  vpeed  of  movement  in  children  of 
different  ages  by  finding  how  many  times  each  can  tap  with 
a  pencil  on  paper  (making  dots  which  can  i)e  counted)  in  a 
given  time,  say  ten  seconds.  Draw  conclusions  concerning 
the  time  required  by  pu))ils  of  different  ages  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work. 

What  is  the  c^c^X  of  interference  with  the  natural  order  of 
ucvvriopiiicnt  oi  riiC  impuisi;>.  cum-  exaiiijiies  of  the  results 
of  arrested   develoj)ment.     Show    that   arrested  development 
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may  arise  from  continuin.u  t'-o  K.nj,'  upon  the  lower  j,lone.  or 
from  advan.ing  too  (juickly  to  tlie  iiiglicr.  Give  (ietinite 
examples. 

What  innuencc  have  pleasure  and  pain.  rc>i.ei  tivelv,  on 
the  amount  .,f  w(,rk  one  is  able  t.,  tlo  /  C.mpare.  with  a 
.!ynam(,mcter,  .,r  uith  .spring  scales,  the  maximum  strength  (,f 
ynur  ri-ht  hand  when  you  are  under  pkasurahle  conditions 
(e.};.,  Icnkin-  at  some  object  which  <:ive.s  you  c  dent  enjoy- 
ment) with  the  strength  when  you  are  suffering  fr(,m  Aly'hi 
pain.  ( ;ive  other  e.x;>erimcnts  to  show  tliat  plea^UIe  increases 
and  pain  Je.-sens  a\ailal,'-  jnergy. 

Make  a  li>t  of  desires  which  you  have  had.  Point  out 
^yays  in  which  desire.s  are  develope<i,  and  -.say-  in  whi,  h  de- 
sires mav  he  trained. 


IV.-COXTROL: 

We  f.aind  that  after  the  selection  of  a  m,,fivc  there  mu.^i 
he  action  before  the  motive  can  he  realized. 

Give  exami)les  of  activities  demanding  control  ,,f  the  'cn^e^ 
and  the  mu...k-.  and  .^how  hmv  .mh  physical  control  can  be 
gained. 

Give  examples  of  activities  demanding  control  for  pury)oses 
oi  personal  welfare.  .Show  how  such  prudential  control  can 
i)e  gained. 

(live  examples  of  acti\ities  demanding  control,  ir  order 
to  conform  to  what  we  consider  to  be  ri-ht.  Show  how  vuch 
moral  cc  ntrol  can  be  gained. 

Consider  the  way  in  whi.h  the  will  a,  f^  in  learning  to  per 
f-.rm  each  of  the  following.  an<l  .i(„  ril  ,■  the  process  bv  whi-  h 
the  learner  advances  from  the  lir^  attempt  and  failure  t(^  the 
complete  performance  of  the  act:    (</)  Walking.     (70  Talking 
,■ ;   i^:--,,-.ijr    i.vaing.      yu)   L ai jteii icnng.      (r)    \  k  hn    plavmg. 
(/)  Solving  geometrical  problems,     (f^)  Truth  telling.     AVI  i.l, 
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of  'these  invohes  nidrc  ]liy>i(;il,  which  mme  prudential,  and 
wliich  ninre  mural   icntro!'-' 

Shdw  that  in  eai  h  ease,  liefore  we  heizin  to  learn,  there 
nuist  l)e  a  contrast  of  de-ires  and  a  choice  of  an  end  to  he 
realized. 

Compare  tlie  way-  in  which  the  hain't-  of  plivsical  and 
moral  contnii  are  formed.  I'nint  out  resemhianees  and  differ- 
ences. 

Sliow  tiiat  there  is  first  an  effort  to  rcali/e  the  end.  Show- 
that  in  accjuirinf.'  pli}-ical  ccmtnl  tliere  is  a  re^uiatii  n  of 
imji'ilses,  an  interpreting  of  sensations,  a  co  relation  of  mo\e- 
ments  and  a  repetition  of  actixities. 

Show  t!iat  tlicre  are  no  new  processes  invohed  in  Moral 
Control,  hut  that  the  end  hecome.-  more  remote,  the  desire 
more  icU'al.  the  ckliheration  more  prolon^red,  the  choice  more 
diltic  ult  ihan  in  the  lower  '"oim.-  of  ccmtrol. 

In  ti;e  e.\ani|)les  of  learninu'  c|Uotec!  (walking,  ete.),  what 
etTec  t  will  the  learnini:  of  the  lower  form-  ha\e  up-  n  al)i!it\ 
to  gain  control  in  the  higher?  \\!;y?  I'.xplain  the  statement, 
"The  weaker  tlv  hody,  the  more  it  commands  the  stronger, 
the  more  it  ohevs." 

Show  that  every  action,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  has  :i 
detinite  elTec  t  u|)on  will  |iower. 

Show  that  an  act  in  itself  not  -Iricth  moral,  ma\  I  eccme 
mora'  when  performed  under  i  ertain  moti\es. 

Is  conscious  exerci-e  of  th.e  will  the  onlv  c  a\'se  of  move- 
ment.-' (live  instanres  of  movements  hrought  .ilout  li\  '-ome 
internal  pleasur;.Me  or  painful  condition  of  the  organism, 
.>hi(h  i-  not  the  immediate  re-ult  of  exicinal  timuhis,  c  t,"  , 
the  -jxiiitaneou-  activity  of  \erv  \oung  children  'llic-e  are 
u-uil!y  1  ailed  \ul'<v:.!tif .  Ilh.'-t'  ;  moxement-  which  result 
from  -oiiie  jihv-ical  stimidus,  hut  without  the  intervention  of 
the  will,  ex.,  winking  when  some  olijei  t  i-  ln-ought  '-\u!<!enl\ 
dose  to  ihc  c)'C.     Suth  acts  art"    ailed  A\/,V.v.    (".Miparc  thcir 
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lone  in  definite  in.-tanio  with  that  nf  \(  lunlarv  aits;  tliat 
i>.  fid  these  reflexes  ever  or  always  take  I'hue,  in  >]nic  <  f  mir 
willed  resi.-tanre/  Omtrast  with  Automatir  and  Retlex  ad.s 
these  uhicii  follow  dcliheration  and  dioice.  In  lowfr  animals, 
wliiih  of  these  three  forms  of  attivity  is  most  frequentiv  met 
with.'"  \\h_\-  is  man  called  nitimuil  in  di.stimtion  fr(  m  tl-,e 
lower  animal?  Wii.it  eHea  on  movement  h.as  tlie  nuie  pres- 
ence of  a  sensation,  an  emotion,  or  a  dioiie;-'  If  v\n\  mental 
state  toids  to  express  itself  in  mu.sdilar  movement,  wh\  does 
it  not  always  (utually  express  itself:'  How  would  \oti  explain 
such  cases  a,s  the  'suddcn  iminiKe  to  jump  off  liiuh  jilaces, 
the  i.m(ons(ious  .s'.\a\  ins;  of  the  head  of  th  oliscrxcr  in  s\m 
|Mth>  ^^illl  the  movements  a  football  pla\er  m  whom  he 
is  interested  ? 

Compare  the  fone  of  a  sensation  with  the  amoiini  of 
m.^xement  in  response  to  it.  Normally  the  decree  of  nioxe 
ment  is  n^iij^'hly  proportional  to  (he  intensity  of  the  ensation. 
\\\\A\  conditions,  physiological,  voliiic  nal,  etc,  would  inter 
fere  with  this  relation:-'  In  the  emotion,-'  life,  does  ^^reater 
expressiveness  imply  stronger  feeling?  Why  not?  In  this 
res]if.  t,  cmpare  children  with  adults,  the  uneducated  widi 
t'  e  cultured  c  la.sscv,  the  strong'  wiilc^d  with  \\u-  weak. 

Does  the  physical  expression  of  an  intense  sen.-ation  fr.i;.. 
an  a;,'oni/in^'  pain)  or  of  a  \iolent  enic  ticti  (sav  ani:er)  <\er 
\:v{  eiitiril\  heyond  \olitioiial  control-'  Can  a  healthv  will 
he  trained  to  control  the  e.\]  s.j,,,)  of  the  stroni-cst  fceliiiL's? 
\\hy  c!)  a  hoy's  first  effor-s  ,i  writing'  usually  result  in  more 
<ir  les.s  diffusive  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  whole  lody  ' 
^\liat  is  the  ctTec  t  of  the  gn.wth  ol  inhii)ition  on  sudi  move 
mcnts  ? 


lo  \\hiili  cif  the  fojlouini'  niovenit!! 


in  man  di  es  \v]\m 


lary  coiurol    extend      ( "ire  lihuion.  resj.iralion,  movenunl    of 
limh     of  the  ears,  ot   fa  ial  muse  le.s  ?     Can  volition  originate 
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To  what  extent  can  the  expre^.^ion  of  the  feelings  be  con- 
trolled, a-  in  hlu-hinj;,  anper,  fear,  lauj^hter? 

In  wiiat  way  i>  the  .-tren<;th  of  a  feeling  atTccted  In  inhibit- 
ing the  manifeytation  df  th.e  feeling;-'  Can  we  directly  deter- 
mine what  our  thought-  >hall  be?  'l"o  what  extent  i'-  the 
intellectual  life  under  the  supervision  of  the  will?  }I.>w  far 
does  the  voluntary  direttion  of  attentiin  towards  anv  subject 
determine  the  sec|uence  of  idea? 

Have  ill  tine  live  ai  t>  any  detinitely  pictured  end  in  view; 
that  is,  are  they  im  ilc-d  by  lun-ciovis  motives,  e.g.,  does  the 
migrating  liinl  consider  the  more  favorable  tondiiions  of  the 
country  to  wide  h  it  is  going,  or  is  the  migration  merely  the 
expre-sion  of  a  blind  feeling  which  results  from  th.e  relation 
between  the  birdV  organi-m  and  il^  ])resenl  climatic  sur- 
rounding-" In  person-,  i-  the  desire  for  cumpanionship  the 
re-ult  of  a  consideration  of  tiie  pleasure  or  achantage  to  be 
gained,  or  may  it  lie  entirely  apart  from  these?  Ca..  .ai 
hani-h  an  ln-tiniti\e  fear,  ^uch  as  a  dread  of  lightning.  In- 
considering  hi.u  relatively  harmless  it  is?  If  a  child  be  afraid 
iif  the  dark,  why  i-  it  imjiortant  that  he  -hould  diMuss  the 
cpie-tion  with  >onii(ine  who  will  how  him  that  such  fear  is 
ground le-.s ':" 

Compare  iii-tincti\e  with  voluntary  action,  a>  to:  (a)  l-'.nd 
in  \  iew  .  [i^)  C(.n-i  i<.us  control  of  means.  (<)  I 'irec  tness  of 
result,  {d)  Kinds  of  stimuli.  (( )  Cniformity  of  action. 
(/')  Complexity  of  action.  Con-ichr  the  relati\e  power  of 
plea-ures,  pain-,  the  im|iube  to  imitation,  the  de-ire  to  please, 
the  lii\e  (,f  the  lie.iutiful,  the  cje-ire  for  knowledge,  and  relig- 
iiiu-  feeling-,  a-  motives  to  \ohintar\   action. 

Compare  the  -tren^th  of  the-e  motives; 
(ci)    In  child  life  and  in  advilt  life. 
{h")  Tn  per-ons  nf  dilTerent  types  of  character. 

(  omjiare  the  relative  strength  of  ideal  and  sensuous  -linudi 
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Make  a  list  nf  dilTcrent  motives  wliiJi  arc  m.  st  prominent 
at  diUcrent  times  in  the  child's  life;  e.g.,  at  what  age  is  the 
impulse  to  imitation  strongest? 


\-. -HABIT  AND  tHARACTKR: 

A  little  (hild  has  ditTKiilly  at  first  in  iearnin>:  to  shake 
iiands  \sitii  the  right  hand.  Why  do  grownup  people  not 
reijuire  to  stoj)  to  think  what  hand  to  use;-' 

A  person  takes  a  fri(  tion  liath  e\ery  morning  lor  ten  years. 
iloes  he  re(|uire  to  make  up  his  mind  to  do  „.  e.u  h  morninu' 
of  tlie  eleventh  year:-'  Mav  he  take  a  hath  u  ithonl  ( .  nM  iou-ly 
noticing  that  he  takes  it:-'  Why  is  this:-'  A  perM.i,  is  stri.tlx 
honest  for  twenty  years,  is  it  easy  f(,r  him  to  he  honest  the 
twenty-first  year:-' 

I'oint  out  the  resvdt  of  hahlt  in  all  aitivit\. 

If  a  hoy  who  is  tempted  to  pla\  truant  yields  the  lir-t  niorii 
ing,  and  is  similarly  tempted  to  play  the  se.(.nd   nioining.  i-, 
he  more  likely  to  yield  under  simila;   temptation  than  on  the 
l)revi()us    oerasi(m:-'     Why    is    this?     What    i-    ihe    re^ilt    of 
I  lioi(  e  in  the  formation  of  (haracter? 

Point  out  resemblances  hetwcen  rt  lention,  di.tra.  tcr.  iialiit. 

Show   that  choice  resemiile-  appen  epiion   .md    that   char 
ac  ter  resembles  retention. 

What  is  the  etTec  t  of  an  ern.r  on  future  performance  of  the 
-anie  task  .-'  If  we  liave  added  a  colunui  of  figures  from  oot 
l.'m  to  toji.  why  do  we  verify  it  by  addint'  from  Io|.  to  b,.ttom? 
What  is  the  elTet  t  of  habit  on  Ihe  ditTu  ult\  of  perfornung  an 
operation:--  Kxplain  Ihe  meaning  <.f  the  statement  "'rtie 
pirfection  of  art  is  lo  comeal  iM."  In  what  wav  i-  the  delin 
iteness  of  an  action  inlluen.  ed  b\  h.ibi;  '  II, .w  ,],,  habitual 
eompare  with  unu.sual  acts  in  the  degree  of  con.sciou.s  super- 
vision reciuired  ^  How  doos  •hi'-  <!Te!  t  ai  \):'.\:\t  'rWl'-T!:  ;•  ::::r 
IHiwer  of  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time,-'     W  hv  i-  that 
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virtue  (iet'pest  \shi(h  i>  iin(nn>(ious  of  it.-clf''  li  a  lia'hit  iV 
(lillKult  til  (iverromc  in  pKipDrtiun  to  tlic  numi  er  df  tini('> 
the  act  ha.-  Ijtcn  perfdrmcd,  and  if  in.stinit>  Ic  inlierited 
hahit>,  liiiw  would  they  eompare  in  this  ic.-ped  with  ordinary 
hai)its  formed  within  the  lifetime  of  the  individual?  Make 
a  li>t  of  the  ht  rnlitarv  tcndenties  whirh  \uv.  (on.-ider  mo.-t 
marked  in  your  own  iharacter.  Which  an'  admirai)le  and 
which  ohji'ctionahle? 

DImuss  nuthods  of  cliniiuating  the  latter  and  entciuraging 
the  former.  Make  a  list  of  the  most  important  environing 
forces  which  ha\e  luljjcd  to  niould  _\(iur  i  harai  ter-  p'rsons, 
hooks,  artistic   produitions,  n:itural  s(  tntT\\  ct( . 

Point  out  ehects  of  heredity,  environment  and  eduiatic.n 
upon  charaiter.  (an  an  individual,  by  force  of  will  ]iower, 
rise  sufjerior  to  all  tlie~e  inlluem  ■  ■':"  In  the  <  ase  of  a  lio\ 
who  i-  tempted  to  play  truant,  hut  knows  that  he  ou^lit  to  go 
to  school,  there  are  usualiv  three  (our-es  o]ien:  I'irst,  to  at 
once  follow  the  call  to  duty,  turn  hi-  hack  on  the  temptation 
and  hurry  otT  to  school.  Setdnd,  to  deliherate  ami  choose 
wide  h  i  ourse  to  pursue.  Third,  to  at  one  e  \  ield  tn  the  tempta- 
tion and  hurry  away  with  his  c  cmipanious.  Which  is  the  hest 
method.-'  \\hic!i  is  the  easier  for  the  average  Imiv^^  Win  is 
there  m..re  liojie  for  the  l>oy  win.  duioses  the  sciond,  than 
lor  the  ciii  Aho  chooses  the  third.  If  he  makes  an  eiTort  to 
ri\ft  hi-  attenliou  upon  the  ad\aniagc-s  of  going  lo  sclicol 
and  the  di-adv.mtages  of  pl.i.ing  truant  whv  will  the  tenipt.i 
tioii  tend  'o  grow   weaker.-' 

('omp;;re  the  following  melliod-  oi  learning  to  s\\im: 

1-t.  'i'lie  learner  i-  repeatedly  thmwu  into  the  water  ;ind 
alloWi'd  to  -IruuL'le  uitu  a  L  luw  ledve  of  linw  lo  -\\im.  lie  i- 
given  no  inst rue  t ions  whate\er.  hut  i-  re-c  ued  in  >  a-e  of  danger. 

2nd.  The  learner  i-  tai  ^'it  all  that  can  he  learned  al  out 
-wimminii  witliont   cjiiincj  infcj  the        ter. 

|}rci.  The   learner   investigates   the  subject  carcfullv   until 
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he  know.s  what  i>  the  underlying  principle  of  swimming,  wliat 
form  of  action  i>  hest,  what  dangers  are  to  he  avoided,  etc. 
ile  then  goes  into  the  water  and.  under  the  observation  of  a 
skilful  trainer,  is  guided,  encouraged,  (autiuncd.  until  he 
learns  to  swim. 

Point  out  the  advantages  and  tlie  di>advantages  of  eai  h 
of  these  methods.     W  hii  li  is  the  !)est  method,  and  whv:' 

('ii\e  illustration>  t(j  show  that  in  learning  it  is  alua\>  well 
to  combine  knowin_  and  doing. 


VI.-~EI)L(ATI()\.\I,  APIM.K  ATIOX: 

Give  SI  hool  room  a|ii)li(  atious  and  violation-,  of  the  fol- 
lowing; 

All  education  shoulii  aim  at  the  deNclopnicnt  o|  person- 
ahty.  will  power,  self  ( (jnlrol.  (h,.iracter. 

M\ery  aition.  no  matter  liow  tri\i.d.  il'  |iroperl\  performed, 
-trengthens  the  will.  <\i;..  the  discrimination  of  -en-alion^. 
the  1(1  ordination  of  mu^culai  mo\ement-.  the  memorizing 
of  d  literary  selection,  or  tlie  -oluuon  of  a  mathematical 
[iroblem. 

There  ,ire  n.itural  inipuli-e-  whiih  ^houi'!  be  oexclojied. 
and  other-.  whi«h  should  I'c  iheiked. 

'riiere    .ire   nasceri    or    budding    peric  d--    in    child    gi.iwth 
w  lu'n  (  ert.iin  impulses  are  at  thc-ir  heiijiil,  .imi  \\hi'ii  develop 
ment  along  these  line'-  i-  much  cii-ier  th.in  if  allimjited  earlier 
iir  later. 

A  will  act  invohes  the  carrying  out  of  a  motive  .\  motive 
is  first  a  devjre,  and,  in  onler  to  have  a  de-ire,  we  must  have 
an  idea  of  some  other  condition  which  we  consider  preferable 
til  oiir  pre-cnt  (oudiiiwii. 

Desires  are  lurni^hed  tlirougb  interest  in  surroundings, 
imitation  of  others,  external  -limuli  and  j^vchical  aitivitv. 

.\  ticsirc  m.u.--[  Ije  lon-idered  to  \>c  attaina!'!?  before  it 
forms  a  basis  for  action. 
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The  will  is  developed  through  control  of  movement.  The 
develoiiment  of  lontrol  is  from  muscular  to  jirudential.  and 
from  prudential  to  nic^ral. 

In  learning,  it  is  imi)ortant  to  know  what  is  to  he  done 
and  how  it  is  to  he  done,  and  to  actually  do  tiie  thing. 

A  gcHid  model  for  imitation  enables  the  learner  to  save 
time  \)\  avoiding  too  much  experimentation. 

Initiatixc  is  the  e-'nce  ><\  a  will  act.  The  child  should 
learn  to  deiiherate  and  choose  for  himself,  and  persevere  in 
the  execution  of  hi>  diciicc  without  too  much  a.-sistance  from 
the  teacher. 

The  teacher  can  assist  in  surrounding  the  child  with  suit- 
al>le  matt-rials  for  the  deveIoj)ment  of  high  ideals,  can  furnish 
the  Kest  tyje  c.f  model,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  guide  the 
child  to  a  proper  selection  hy  leach'ng  him  to  .^^ee  the  true 
meaning  of  things. 

The  he-t  way  to  secure  good  order  in  the  class-room  is 
to  provide  pupils  with  the  proper  amount  of  suitable  work, 
under  satisfac  'ory  ccinditions. 

The  individual  can  form  a  habit  of  placing  himself  under 
such  surroundings  as  will  suggest  lo'"ty  ideals. 

Through  continued  e.xercise  and  effort  the  learner  gains 
power  to  inhibit  useless  impul.ses  and  cc.ncentrate  attention 
upon  the  Work  in  hand  and  upon  tlie  purj.o^c  t..  I  ■.  achieved. 

Social  activities  (c.^.,  obedience  to  properly  constituted 
authority,  self  denial  for  the  genera!  goc;d,  co  operation  with 
olliers)  furni-h  the  best  held  for  moral  training. 

The  highe-t  t\  pe  of  conduct  is  that  which  result^  from 
conformity  to  the  highest  ideal,  \i/.,  to  do  right  because  it  is 
light,  and  therefore  cuiglit  to  be  clone. 

Children  should  be  given  ojiportunity  for  deh!>eration  and 
choice,  but  -hould  not  be  paced  under  temptations  demand- 
ing a  greater  effort  of  will  power  than  tliev  are  cao.nble  of. 

Jn  case  we  are  tempted  to  select  as  a  moti\e  a  desire  which 
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uc  know  we  ou^ht  iK^t  to  select,  the  will  is  siien!.'lli(  ncd  l.v 
tixirii:  the  altenticin  u\h  n  the  advantages  of  tlic  \\(,rth\  desire 
and  the  disachantaj^es  oi  llu  '■  .grading  one  until  lie  lietter 
i(in(|uers  and  heiomes  a  motive. 

in  most  lases,  however  (as  a  result  •  I  forming  a  habit  of 
choosing  the  higher  moli\e  in  tlie  past),  ve  mav  have  formed 
a  (haratter  uliidi  enaMes  us,  without  eh'ort,  to  automaticalh 
select  the  highest  without  conscious  delil  eratii n.  Where 
the  tcmptaticin  proxes  too  strong  for  this,  sahation  consists 
not  in  yielding  at  once,  but  in  deliberating  until  the  higher 
desire  triumphs. 

I  he  will  is  strengthened  e\erv  time  we  realize  a  motive, 
no  matter  how  low  in  ihr  scale  the  acti\it\-  mav  be. 

'I'he  will  can  be  trained  t,  form  a  habit  of  procc-eding  at 
once  to  realize  the  moti\es  we  have  .set  befc>:t'  us. 

Habits  of  moral  and  religious  control  form  character,  and 
this  iv  the  iu'giicst  object  of  all  traininu. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Cfnr.n  Sti'dy 


1— ITS  NAlTRi:  AM)  I'URPOSK: 


KdiualidiKil  thoujilu  in  recent  year.-,  has  beiome  increas- 
ingly i<)n>ciiiu>  of  tlie  important e  of  understanding,  a;  per- 
fectly as  i)o»il)lc,  the  nature  of  that  beini;  whom  we  arc 
endeavorinii  to  teach;  and  thi>  in  order  that  we  mav  the  more 
clTuicntly  teat  h  him.  The  man  who  jiurposes  devoting  him^ 
seh'  to  the  work  of  training  any  of  the  lower  animals,  or  even 
to  the  culture  of  plants,  feels  at  the  uut.--et  the  neccssitv  laid 
upon  him,  of  studying  animal  nature,  or  plant  nature,  as  the 
( a>e  may  he,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  suc- 
ccx-,  in  his  calling.  Kven  the  worker  in  the  inorganic  world, 
the  builder  of  hridge>,  ve»els,  or  liouscs,  finds  it  absolutely 
ncce»ary,  not  only  to  have  a  dear  conception  of  the  end  at 
whi(  h  he  aims,  but  alx)  t(  po.v-ess  a  tluirough  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which  he  wurks,  and  the 
etTects  produced  upon  those  material.^  by  dimatic  and  other 
iondition>.  iUit  tho^e  wlio  are  engaged  in  the  su[)rcm.elv 
important  \,,irk  of  teaihing  human  beings  have  too  fre- 
(juently  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  recjuired  no  further 
knowledge  of  their  jiupils  than  that  whidi  had  alrcadv  lomc 
to  them  by  virtue  of  incidental  a-^-otiation  with  the  children 
of  tiie  community.  We  are  learnin.:.  however,  that  t'le  qual- 
iliiation-  of  a  thorou'jhly  etVic  ieiit  teacher  arc  m,  u  and 
varied.  He  >hould  llo^^e.-^^  not  only  a  c  learlv  defined  ideal 
(/.('..   a   i.iicc()tion   of   tlie   comjiletely   developed   jiersonality 

whidl    !-.    the    Vi::'.\    ;.f    :;!!     !>!-.    i>lT;:rt■-^     l>'-!:!     'A     th:ir:;;!;rl-     bn;v;i!!v!!rn 

of  the  -ubject.-  which  it  i-  hi>  bu^ine.v-  to  teach;    he  requires 
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also  an  intimate  atquaintantc  with  tlu-  nature  and  laws  of 
development  of  that  ju\enilc  per'-onality  whom  he  i>  strixinj^ 
to  educate  in  the  (hixntion  of  hi.-  ideal.  And  thi.-  is  what  we 
mean  by  Child  Study,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  wliith  mav 
therefore  be  very  brielly  defined  a>  the  carefrl  and  systematic 
ol)servation  of  child  nature,  for  the  -ake  of  the  most  rational 
and  effective  methods  of  child  trainin;,'. 

II— ITS  SCOPE: 


The  above  defmitic^n  a»ume-  that  all  Child  Studv  is  under- 
taken with  a  peda,uo<r:cal  end  in  \iew.  Whether  this  i>e  really 
the  1  a.-e  or  not,  at  any  rate,  for  our  present  purpo-e,  the  peda- 
.^oL'it  al  moti\e  may  be  rejiarded  a>  the  dominant  one.  In 
the  hands  of  .m  enthusia.-tic  teacher,  Child  Study  can  hardly 
fail  to  become  at  ^mic  applied  Child  Study.  Treating  it  then, 
Irom  thi>  i)oint  of  \iew,  as  subservient  to  education,  tlie  cjues- 
tion  as  to  its  sc(i|)e  may  be  an-wered  by  considering  the  scope 
of  education.  Many  defmitions  of  education  have  been  given; 
but  however  we  dcline  the  term,  there  are  three  ]Miints  which 
no  sound  delinition  can  omit.  In  the  first  place,  education 
must  take  logni/ance  of  the  nature  of  the  individual  in  its 
entirety;  and  secondly,  it  must  adjust  it.sclf  to  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  grou-th  or  dnelopmcnt,  the  constant  unfolding 
ol  a  never-resting  i>sycho-physical  organism;  and  thirdly, 
it  must  take  into  account  the  at  lion  and  reaction  of  the 
individual  and  his  surroundings.  In  that  c;i.se  Child  Study  will 
ha\e  reference  to  the  entire  concrete  being  of  the  individual 
child;  and  it  will  consider  that  comple.\  being  from  every 
relevant  jkmuI  if  view,  including  it-  relation  to  an  inhnitelv 
diversihed  and  constantly  (hanging  environment,  and  the 
relation  of  any  given  set  of  conihtioiis  to  the  causes  bv  which 
the}  have  lieen  determined,  and  the  consequences  to  which 
they  lead.     This  means  that  Ciiild  Study  is  simply  the  etiort 
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to  know  all  that  tan  he  known  about  the  a(  tual  diild,  at  least 
all  that  (an  ha\e  any  hearing  upon  the  solution  of  the 
educator's  problems.  To  imiirate  in  -ome  measure  of  detail 
what  and  how  much  thi>  in\(,he.-.,  a^  well  as  to  su<;,;,'est  how 
best  it  may  be  done,  i-  the  purpo.-e  of  the  f..llowin,i;  pa.ues. 

To   antiei|)ate   those   pa^es  in   outline,   we   ma\    sav   that 
Child  Study  inc  hides,  in  the  first  ])la(e,  an  encjuiry  into  tcr 
tarn  (irtumstanie>  and  conditions  more  or  Ies>  external  to  the 
individual  himself,  and  yet  exercising  an  important  intlueme 
on    his   development,    as,    for   example,    ancestry,   hereditarv 
tendencies,  })re-scholastic-  environment,  and   the  like.     It  in- 
cludes, in  the  .second  place,  a  tlionuigh  study  of  the  child's 
personality,  taking  account  of  th.e  phy>i,al  conditions  alTett- 
ing  that  personality,  as  well   as  mental   characteristics,  tem- 
I)eramcnt,   disi)osition,    predilections    and     preferences,   emo- 
tional and  volitional  (iualitie>;    and  the-e.  always  and  evcry- 
\vhere,  not  as  i.^olated  phenomena,  but  as  inseparal.lv  blended 
in  the  total  concrete  life  and   personality  of  the  individual. 
It  includes,  in  the  third  j.lace,  th.e  history  of  this  per.-onalitv; 
the   manner  in   which   it    de\elops    in    con.stant  interacticm 
with  its  environment;    the  significance  of  present  reactions 
on    that   environment;     and    all    ideas,    hopes,    exjicdations, 
ambitions  and  resohes,  regarding  the  future.     Thi.s  is  a  large 
field,  but  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  every  part  of  it  has  a 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  educator. 


Ill— ITS  MKTHODS: 

Before  discussing  in  further  detail  the  field  outlined  above, 
we  may  briefly  con.-idcr  the  principal  methods  employed  in 
the  observation  of  childhood.  These  methods  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances,  o]>portunitie.-,  and  purposes  of  the 
ohseisei.  iiie  nieiiiods  most  commonly  emf>loyecl  n.ay  be 
described  with  sullicient  accuracy  under  four  head.s,  a.s  follows; 
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A.  The  Individual  Method.  If  one  has  sufficient 
leisure  ami  o])ii(irti;nity,  nomine  produces  better  results  than 
the  fon-tant.  daily  oliservalion  of  one  and  the  same  child,  on 
al!  les  of  lu's  I  einp,  and  ftom  c\cry  point  (,f  view,  through- 
i>ul  an  extended  ])cii;.(l  of  time.  Ptofessor  I'rever,  Miss 
Shinn.  and  oihcr-.  have  in  this  way  made  dai!\-  st'  dy  (if  a 
single  individual  during  tlic  llr^-t  three  years  of  liis  life,  and 
embodied  their  results  in  exceedingly  valuable  volumes.  In 
order  to  in-ure  accuracy,  olj.-ervations  should  he  recorded  as 
soon  as  made,  or  as  promjjtly  as  possible.  Xotice,  for  ex- 
ample, with  what  pcr.-istentc  a  child  of  one  year  tries  to  get 
a  key  into  a  lock  and  open  a  drawer.  OLserve  the  facial 
contortions,  and  tlic  u.-cle.-s  muscular  adjustments.  Notice, 
also,  the  imperfc  t  >  ommand  of  those  muscular  movements 
that  are  relevant  to  the  matter  in  ban.;  the  inacc  rate  judg- 
ments of  distance,  size,  etc.,  liy  the  eye;  itnd  write  down  at 
once  your  descriptic  n  of  what  yo'i  see.  A  very  similar  ex- 
am])le  from  the  school  room  woui..  be  furnished  by  the  pupil 
who  is  ju-t  learning  to  write.  Ob.-ei  e  all  his  movements, 
n..t  only  of  the  hands,  but  of  the  head,  body,  and  lower  limbs; 
and  de.>cribe  the.-e  movement-^  as  accurately  as  you  can. 
For  the  teacher's  purpo.-^e,  observations  of  schoolchildren 
are  even  more  valuable  than  those  of  infants. 

This  method  ]"  -sesses  the  obvious  advantage  that  it  gives 
us  something  like  an  all--idc'd  view  of  -  (omjdete  personality, 
instead  of  partial  views  of  a  number  of  i)ersonalities.  And 
this  is  r:  important  matter,  -nee  every  individual  is,  in  spite 
of  the  (^oinplexity  of  his  organi  ation,  nevertheless  an  indi- 
vidioil;  thai  is  to  say,  every  faculty  and  power  of  his  being 
i-^  intimately  and  vitally  relatpfi  u>  evcrv  nther,  and  .-hould 
be  studied  in  that  relation,  and  not  indejiendently.  No  single 
fact  requires  mo.-e  cmph.iM.->  than  this,  that  ever}-  child  in  the 

■'    ■-■  *i-**-j*-:~    i  ^  •  r\:ii^xii  i\  ,   j;v;^^CT  Wi^    ill      ij\\  II    pC'C  Uii  •!"$  lii."S 

and  distinguishing  ciiaracteristics;  and  if  we  would  completely 
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understand  any  individual,  \vc  nni-t  -tiidy  tlie,-c  i  harac  tcrislic 
qualities  in  their  mutual  relaticn.  If.  fcir  e.\ami>le,  a  fjivcn 
individual  is  [leculiarly  |)cn.-i\e  or  melanduih  in  tempera- 
ment, we  may  exj.'ed  to  lind  that  thi>  characteristic  of  his 
emotional  life  has  left  its  niark  ujo-n  his  habits  of  thou^dit 
and  will,  upon  liis  de-ire-  and  affections.  'Jo  take  account 
solely  of  his  peculiarities  of  thought  or  will,  without  anv  ref- 
erence to  his  emotional  idiosyncrasies,  even  if  such  an  al) 
straction  were  po-sihle,  wcadd  he  to  read  him  im cmpiletely, 
and  to  that  extent  falsely.  The  human  heint:  is  not  an  a<rgrc- 
gate  or  bundle  of  loosely  related  faculties;  he  is  a  single, 
living  organism,  and  must  be  studied  from  that  point  of  view. 

B. — The  Normal  Method  has  been  so  called  because  it 
\va,s  lirst  employed  in  siIukjIs  where  teachers  were  being  [jro- 
fe.--sionall)-  trained  for  their  work;  and  because  it  is  ])eculiarly 
adapted  to  th.eir  c  ire  umstances  and  opportunities.  Teachers- 
in-training  are  encouraged  to  make  memoranda  of  anv  facts 
that  may  come  under  their  observation  as  the\'  come  into 
contact  with  children,  at  home,  at  school,  or  on  the  street. 
These  memoranda  arc  afterwards  made  the  basis  of  lectures 
or  discussions  at  the  school;  the  most  valuable  points  receive 
s[)ecial  emphasis,  and  in  this  v,ay  the  xoung  teacher  is  trained 
to  be  a  careful  and  discriminating  observer.  The  observa- 
tions may  be  afterwards  classit'ied  under  ajjjiropriate  head- 
ings and  kept  for  future  use.* 

C. -The  Statistical  Method  may  be  c  >nsidercd,  in 
some  resj)ects,  as  the  o])posite  of  the  indi\idLial  mellicd. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  di.>over  many  things  al  out  one  child, 
the  object  now  is  to  learn  one  thing  about  manv  children,  b\ 
means  of  extended  incjuiries.     These  inquiries  may  be  carried 


*.-Vs  has  been  dune,  fur  example,  in  the  volume  entitled  Child  C^liservatiims; 
Imitation  ai  '  Allied  .Vctivitics,  Hdited  by  -Miss  Hiiin  M.  Haskell,  with  an 
Introduction  by  E.  H.  Russell.      Boston.  1896. 
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(111  l)y  means  of  printed  .-yihili.  ( 'nc  tcin'i  i>  taken  up  at  a 
time,  say  the  fcelini,'  of  tlie  1  eautifiil,  and  a  limited  niimher 
of  printcfi  (juestions  i^  phucd  in  the  hand-  of  .1  iari^e  numler 
of  ])ei-('n>,  wlu)  are  iei|r.eMed  to  send  written  answers  to  these 
(|UC>tions,  based  either  on  memories  of  their  own  childhood, 
(ir  o}i-er\ation  of  t!ie  children  with  whom  the\-  ci  me  into  icn 
tart.  'I'hese  an-wers  are  then  rollated.  and  whate\er  general 
(onclusions  seem  warranted,  arc  j)iit  in  i)iil)lished  form.  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  ha.s  issued  a  large  numher  of  such  syllalii,  touch- 
ing a  great  variety  of  u<pi(s.  Some  of  the  results  of  these 
studies  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Pedagogical  Semin- 
ary, and  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychologv.  Profe-sor 
Karl  Barnes  and  others  have  obtained  some  valuable  results 
from  tlie  study  of  thildren"s  compositions,  written  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  school  work.  Interesting  light  has  been 
obtained  in  tiii-  way  on  the  t!i"ught-  and  reasoning.-  of  chil- 
dren regarding  such  to])ics  as  puni>hment,  truth  and  fal-e- 
hood,  and  the  leading  religious  concei)tions. 

The  principal  advantage  of  thi-  method  i-  that  it  gives 
large  general  averages,  gathered  from  observation  of  manv 
children;  and  its  results,  therefore,  while  they  may  not  be 
true  in  detail  for  any  single  child,  are  likely  to  represent  more 
closely  the  average  child  than  those  obtained  by  the  individual 
method.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  children  differ 
widely  from  one  another;  probal)l\-  no  two  in  all  the  world 
being  exactly  alike;  wh.ence  it  ♦allows  that  results  obtained 
Ijy  the  individual  method  with  resj'ect  to  one  child,  cannot 
lie  assumed  to  hold  good,  e.xcept  in  a  broad,  general  wa\-.  for 
any  other  child,  or  for  children  in  general.  In  short,  these 
two  methods,  the  individual  and  the  statistical.  sup])lemcnt 
each  other,  the  former  revealing  the  individual  peculiarities, 
the   latter  l)ringing   to   light   that   which   is   common,   funda- 
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D.-The  Experimental  Method.  -The  present  ai^'c  h 
an  age  of  experiment,  and  of  active  inlerro-ition  of  nau.-e, 
The  spirit  of  experimental  inquire  lia>  penetrate.!  the  s.ien.e,- 
whirii  have  to  d,,  vviih  hi'-Tian  life;  and  we  have  h!  ,K,t,'i(al  and 
psy(  hologi,  al    laboratories    „f    in\e-ti-ation.     Apj.aratu^    ha.^ 


been  devised  bv  which  the  abilitv 


of  a  child  to  exen  ise  pro- 


longed control  over  certain  mus.  le^  of  his  bodv  mav  be  defm- 
itely  meas.irrd;  as  well  as  manv  ether  fact  'havin;:  an  im- 
portant relation  I.,  the  w,,rk  of  the  m  Imnl-rocm. 

Xow  which  of  these  m.thcHJs  are  available  t,,r  the  ordinary 
teacher  in  a   Public  Sc!,o„l ,     X.,.,  ,,f  them  in  anv  n.mplete 
sense;   yet  all  of  them  to  a  ,ertain  limited  extent.     The  aver- 
age teacher  i^  far  t,„,  bu^y  t,-  be  able  to  make  a  tlmn.ugh  and 
exhaustive  study  ,,i   ..ven  .me  indi\idnal  child,  muclMe-  ,,f 
all  the  children  in  his  ..hcl;    ^et  it  is  ..f  such  Nast  impcrtance 
that  he  should  know  hi^  ynipils  as  fullv  as  possible,  in  order 
!"  'lo  his  b.>t  wcrk  as  a  tea,  her,  tnat  we  m  ,ke  bold  to  urge 
m  tho-trcnge^t  uav  the  emplnv  ment  ^f  the  Individual  Method, 
in  so  far  a.,  i:-  pra,  li,  able,  n.,t  ,mly  up,,n  ,me  child,  but  up..n 
every  child  in  the  ^ch,  ..1.      Mcrc.ner.  the  1cm,  her  u  ho  is  rcvally 
interested  in  his  u.„k    udl  be  habiiualK   al.Tt  t,.  cb^erve  the 
Nvorkings  „f  ihe  ,  hild  mind  wherexer  he  nun    ,  ome  int,.  en- 
tail witi,  it:    he  uill  thc.rfcc  tin,l  ,.pp,,rt,,nities  ,,f  emplcvin-' 
the   Xurmal    .Method       Au-ain.   he   udl   be  able   fr.,m   time   to 
time.  M.  t.,  utill/e  the  s,|„,c,l  r..,,m  es.ay  untmg.  a-  t,.  i.a,  h 
deductions  having  a  measure  ,.f  Leneralitv        ;c  r  the  manner 
of  the  Statist,,  al    Melho,!.      \n,|   hnaliv.  i,e  will  cerf.ainlv  f.ul 
in  his  dutv,  ,f  he  does  no!  at  lea-t  as-ure  I„ms,-l|   uiij,  regard 
t'.  die  c  cmdiiion  of  th.e  sen.n-  ..rgaas  of  his  pupil.s.  .s„  as  to  m.ike 
special  p:,,\is,nn  f,,r  those  who  are  def.Ttive  in  si^ht  or  hear- 
ing, or  in  anv  ,,f  the  other  .senso.     This  he  will  d„  bv  means 
of  Simple  expennui,tati..n,  as  we  shall  explain  further  on. 
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I\'.— ITS  RESULTS: 


It  would  not  he  pi...siijle  here  to  give  a  full  account  of 
wha:  has  been  already  accomijlishcd  througli  Chdd  Study; 
hut  we  may  reiord  our  'lelicf  that  many  parents  and  teachers 
have  found  their  interest  in  diildhood  greatly  stimulated  hy 
Miean^  of  it;  and  that  iheir  efforts  to  teach  and  train  have 
heeii  made  with  a  ni'.re  fletinitely  conceived  purpose,  in  a 
ni..re  natural  and,  theiefcre,  a  more  scintitic  \vay,  and  with 
hdter  ri-ult-.  Aheadx  ihire  is  evidence  of  a  clearer  recog- 
nitiMii  ,,f  the  general  order  <,f  developmeM,  and,  hack  of  that, 
of  liie  fundamental  fad  that  all  educaticm  has  to  do  with 
living  processes  ather  than  with  dead  diings.  (Greater  atten- 
tion is  heing  paid  t(.  the  p-)c  ho  plivri.  al  relation,  with  all 
that  it  in\i.l\e~;  and  U>  liie  iiv-ep.n\;Me  .tmnection  between 
a-simihition  and  ((in>tiuc  ticn,  or  Letween  receptivitv  and 
;i«li\it_\.  That  there  iv  a  natural  order  and  a  naMiral  method 
ol  prccedure  in  edr.  alien  i>  full_\'  reiogni/ed,  and  the  effort 
'"  li'i'l  ;'iid  !(.||()\\  that  natural  \\a_\-  I'mmiscs  to  render  peda 
gogit  dislocation  and  arrested  cle\el(.pin<nt  le-  and  less  likelv 
to  occur  a'-  time  gc  e>  cm. 

\.    Ill  Ki  i)ri\  .\M>  rRi;-saiuL.\^i.ic'  i.nvikux- 

MI  Xl: 

Thus  far^we  ha\e  di-c  u,.^ed  the  nature,  purpose,  s^ope, 
niethcK,  and  rcMilt^,  ..f  Child  .^ti„h.  l^t  u.  enter  n,,w  into' 
M.ne  further  detail,  in  order  to  shou  a>  dearly  ,i.-,  po.s.sihic 
what  the  teacher  should  haw  ahcut  ii- niipi'-.  u  hv  he  should 
know  it,  and  how  lie  may  lic-i  obtain  this  kn-wl-dge. 

I  he  pie-cnt  i-  the  out'omc  of  the  pa.sf.  Hut  for  the  pa>t. 
ihc  iMc-eii!  uonld  n..t  he  what  it  is.  Thi.  i-  true  of  nations, 
of  communities,  and  of  individuals.  If  m\  pa^t  life  had  not 
I'cen  what  it  was.  m\  pu-ent  life  could  i^.t  he  what  it  i-  In 
the  same  way  tlic    'lara*  tt-r  ..i  in\   fi;fiin   depencN  on  that  of 
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my  proont.  Tlii>  truth  i-  ccmmdiipiaie  cnou-rh,  and  yet 
truly  .-tartlin,!,'  when  vou  (dn-ider  \vh;.t  it  iinolvc.-.  At  the 
same  time  it  furni>he>  a  Aumv^  incentive  tu  .ill  Maind  educa- 
tion, as  well  a-  h<  all  moral  rcl'drm. 

Two  deduaiun.-  folluw  at  nni  e  from  tJie-e  fait>.     In  the 
hr.'-t  plaie,  it   i^   of   the   hiu'he-t   impdrtame   that    all  the  \V(irk 
of  the  tea-,  her  with  hi>  i.upiL-  dmuld  he  of  mu  h  a  character 
a.-  to  ccmduce  to  the  hiL'he>t  L'ood  of  tho-e  pupil>  in  the  future 
as  well  a>  in  the  jire^eni.     In  the  ,hv  ond  jilace  (and  this  is 
A-hat   we  aie  Kincerned   witli   at  pre-ent )   if  the  teadicr  is  to 
do  hi>  heM  Work  with  hi>  puj^il,  'le  ouulit  to  know  -omethint.^ 
oi  the  jiast  hiMor\'  of  that  pupil,  -iiue  the  pa>t  exerts  so  potent 
an  infiuen.e  ui..,n  the  present  and  the  future.     Would  it  not 
lie  po^nMe  for  the  tea.  her.  without  I.ein,L;  offuioi:,-  or  meddling' 
in  any   way,   to  ac(,uaiiit   hini-elf  -omeuhat   widi   the   pui)ilV 
anie-try     and     home     -urroundint:- y     .Sometime-     there     arc 
-troiiLily    marke.i    he:cdilar\    'lualitiev,   or   (|ualitie.^   devtloj-ed 
hv  home  -urroundiuL:-,  uiih   uhhli   \Vx   teacher  ou;:h;   to   he 
aic|uainle.l,  and  whi.  h  ou-ht  al\\a>^  to  1  e  taken  into  account 
ill  dc'.din-  with    the  child.     One  child   inherit^   t.-.idencies  in 
die  direction  <,t"  a  car-c  Mili;ar.  ,ind  -en^ial  life:    another  i< 
the  olt-priiii:  of  ic.aeu  .md  c  ulttitc-d  an  evi.,r-,  who.  jierhaps, 
at   the  -amc  time.   Iiavins;  kiioun   nolhini;  of  har(l.-hi[>,  were 
someuhat    m.  litied    .,    clieminac  \    or    Nanits.      It    would    he 
};re,itl\    CO  the  tea.  her'-  ad\,inl.iL'e  to  know    the-e  thint;-.      In 
the  writer'-  own  cvpc^rience  a.-  a   lea.  Iier,  he  came  into  ccn 
lad   widi   two   ,;i-ix   uhi.h  ilhi-lrate  \er\    well   the  inlliien' es 
ol   heredity    .md    home  ('n\  ironnu-ni  on   the  pupil'-  character, 
i'lu-  one  uiri   not   ,,nlN    mheriied   from  d:'--.ipalc'd   ar,c  e-lors  a 
weak   and  e.xcitalde  nc-vous  ur^ani-m.  hut   wa-   Ire.ited   with 
>;rcat  eru:'»y  in  her  home:  so  much  so,  thai  -he  came  to  -clu.oi 
cx|)cetin);  similar  treatment  at  the  hand-  of  her  teacher;   and. 
withal,  .so  thc.rounhly  frightened   m  adv.ince  as  to  he  cimte 
unahle,  for  a  good  while,  to  give  a  crediiaMe  a.  .ount  of  her 
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sell  in  hor  da^^es.     Tlie  nthcr  i:m  ,  v,;,~  the  cxart  .,i  p.-iu.  ..f 
tiiN  in  alm,,.t  every  iK.rlinilar.      Iniienlin-  from  her  iinie-lnrs 
a  phy.-ieal  or^ani.-m   ,.f   thf   nm-t   mlm-t   and    \ii:,,rnu.   M.rt, 
with  nm.^^  r.f  iron,  .iie  lia.l  still  further  .Icvclnpcl  (hat  l.anly 
frame  .._,   a  Hie  nf  <nntinnai  arti\iiy  in  th,.  ,,,,,.,1  air.      IlavinJ,' 
no  >ist..  .,   a,.,l    having   I.,.t    her   ni.^hrr   In   infan.  v,   .he  harf 
-rnun    up    in    the    .,aManl    .  ..n^paninn-hip   ,,1    l,n,ll  er-    -till 
hardier  and  rougher  than  her-ell:    until,  at  the  a':e  ,  f  twelve 
or  thirteen,  ^he  v.a.  a  fearless,  hoi^terou^    hov.jen.  uith  more 
ma,sculinity  in  her  (h-:.ositi,,n  th.an  many  of  the  l.ov,  in  the 
sch(K)l  j)osse.s.HNl.     W,,-  i,  „,,,  evident  that  the<e  two  pupil.s 
rnjuired   -ntiu'lv  dilT-rcnt   treatment,   and    ihat   a   I  unv,  ledfre 
of  all  the>e  faet^  uhi.h   I   ha\e  .  ited   made  it   a  liundredhJd 
ea-i..r  f,.r  the  teru  her  to  adapt  his  treatment  to  t!:e  rc,|uire- 
nunl>  of  the.^e  two  .a^e.?     The  f,a.  t.  were  learned   uithout  . 
reu.urve   to   any   imp-npc,-   m,-an.;     merelv   !..■   I.eeor.un-  ar- 
Miiainted  with  tlie  two  f.imili,-  in  the  onlinarv  rorrve  of  e-.ent.s 
ami  larefully  remmil  erini,'  what  one  siw  and  heard. 

It  i.s  aI,M)!utely  neec'^.^ary.  if  rood  result,  are  to  I  e  lod  !■,! 
for,  that  the  child's  seliool  education  .hall  link  it.seli  ..n,  at 
every  possible  poJnt.  i,.  hi-  pre  .rholastie  education  in  the 
liome.  Tor  it  mu-t  n,.t  he  forRolt.n  th.at  cvcrv  .  I,ild,  v  hen 
he  romes  to  us,  i.s  alreadx  p.artlally  educated,  even  though  he 
<loes  not  know  a  sinj^lc  letter  of  the  alpliahet.  Ife  has  alrearh 
spent  half  a  dozen  years  in  close  (ortart  with  nature  and 
with  human  life,  and  has  received  a  larpe  ,U  re  ..f  ideas  thrniipli 
hi^  keen  .sense  activity.  He  ha-  laid  the  foundation  of  a  nrnlti 
tude  of  hal.its.  His  powers  of  perception,  representation, 
and  aetirn,  have  all  l,een  to  .some  extent  evoked.  exenise<I, 
and  devcio|)e(l;  ,u  that  the  teacher  \vil'  make  a  serions  mis- 
take if  he  .supposes  himself  to  he  deainR  with  a  hhuin  rasa. 
The  teacher's  work  is  not  to  hcfiiti  the  eduration  of  the  child, 
luit  to  contimu-  \{-  and  his  aim  shonid  therefore  l,e.  to  make 
liis  part  of  the  work  really  conti-oiis  with  that  which  h.ns 
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already  licen  done,  in  mi  far  a-  tliat  lias  Lcen  true  anil  ^'ood. 
And,  in   any  (a^e,  xi.oo]   in-tructiim  of   an  intellc(  tuai   >ort 
must  link  itself  to  the  ])\\\)\\\  [ireviouslv   acquired  knn\vle<i«,T; 
otherwise  the  tcadierV  effort-  must  re-ult  in  failure.     .\nd  if 
this  "linkin},'  on"  i.-  to  take  [ilaie.  the  teac  her  should  kn<.\v 
something  of  the   home   life  and   surroundin<:>  of  the   i)ui.il. 
He  can  easily  disiover  the  .-odal  position   and  o(  (  upation  of 
the  child's  iiareni.-;    and  in  many  ( a.-e-  it  will  not  \c  ditTicult 
to  find  out   what  suhjed-   are   most  di.-iussed  in   the  home, 
and  with  what  -uhjcct.-  tiie  child  ma\  he  ])resume(i  ti.  he  most 
familiar.     The  ihild   of  a   ph\M(ian,   for  cxariijile,   while   he 
has  many  idea.s  in  common  with  other  ihiidren,  will  prolialil\ 
al.M)  [)()ssess  a  whole  realm  of  ideas  almost  entirciv  foreign  to 
them.     Similarlv  with  the  du'ld  of  a  farmer,  midiauic     -ailor, 
or  railroad   engineer.     Children   hnrn   and   reared   ir,   the  <  it\- 
know  a  great  deal  more  ahout  M,me  thing^,  and  a  great  deal 
less  about  others,  than  those  limught  up  in  the  (..imtrv.    Ih  w 
dilferently  must  one  proceed,  in  teaching  a  lesM.n  i.n  cow-  and 
sheej),  when  dealing  with  the  children  of  farmers,  and  when 
dealing  with  children  lir.iuglit  u|i  in  the  licrt  ot  a  great  cit\, 
and   h.iving  no  other  accjuaintanc  e   widi   these  anin.als   ;'ian 
that  ol.tained  from  picture  ho.  k-.* 

There  can  he  no  douht  that  great  heMehl  wnuld  result 
from  the  cuitiv.iiion  of  a  i  lo-er  ai  i|uaintan(  e  l.etween  the 
teacher  and  the  p.ireni-  .if  the-  diildien,  and  from  frecjuent 
consultations  with  regard  h>  the  pupilV  pln-iial  (imditi.n. 
mental  progre--.  hahit-.  laMe-.  preferen.  e-  and  di-likes. 
lU  thi-  mean-  -..me  n:cdoiTiinanl  intere>l  of  the  chiM'-  life 
nia\  he  diMi,\c'red.  and  lurned  to  good  account,  not  oiiK  in 
the  -.  luu.l  r,..im,  hut  with  referetu  e  tn  tlie  entire  life;  or, 
perhap-,  -ome  lixed  aversion,  -ome  good  or  had  lialiit,  or 
.M)mc  .strong  and  .striking  trait  of  character,  ma\   lie  brought 
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to  light,  the  kn,     le(.;ze  of  whi.  h  might  obviate  many  a  peda- 


gogic blunder,  and  secure  manv 


a  (iiscipiinar\   triumph. 


VI.-THK   C.LDS    PHYSICAL  AXD  SENSORY  OR- 
GANISM . 

me  'oes  n..t  need  t<,  !e  a  material^f  in  .,Hlcr  t.,  realize 
the  imp<^tamc  of  ph>,.ual  (onditi.m^  in  ..■Iali,.n  to  cducati.m 
Not  only  are  the  mental  and  moral  l,„,ind  uj.  in  the  cl(,.e^' 
way  with  the  physical,  hui  the  Lodiiv  (,rgani>m  u.df  is  an 
essentia]  i)art  of  that  entire  indivi.h.aHty.  the  higl,e>,  perfec- 
ti"n  of  whi.h  i^  the  aim  of  edmati.,n.  Wlien  the.^e  truths 
are  recognized,  ll,e  importance  of  ti-.e  ,  l.ildv  hodv,  in  le'ati.  n 
to  his  eckication,  lecomes  at  once  ajiparent. 

Knough   has   heen   ^aid   in   the  psvc  iiological   part  of  our 
work,   to  set   f„rth   the  manner  in   NNhi.h   pln>icai   ,,io,ex-es 
enter   into   and   ..mdiiion    the   pm,  iv.   ,,f   ,1^.   ac  .nivition   of 
knowledge  l,y  ^^av  of  the  sen.^ex     It  1m>  L.-en  explained  how, 
:n  >eeing  c(,|,,r>,  hearing  s.  unds,  tasting,  touching,  -meijing, 
ai'      in   all  other  sen^e  actixities.  delicate  sets  of  nerves  are 
slimul  .led  ],^   movements  in  externa!  nature,  and  thi.  ^fimu 
!'-'ti.  I,   propagated   to   hrain   <cntr«>^.    uhmce  fdlou    id,,,,  in 
<(.nMiou.sne.v..     \,,w  from  this  in'imalc'  relationship  letNvee.. 
ensation  and  nerve  action  two  ;:iings  f,.li,,\v:    I  ir^t,  tbat  if 
any  given  organ  of  sense,  such  a-  the  eve  or  ear,  i^  t,.  perl,,rm 
■ts   work    well,    the   organ   ilMJt.   and    the   i.     ve^   that   i;elon./ 

especially  to  .t,  must  l,e  in  a  he.iltln  condition;    and  m ndh'! 

that  if  the  mind  of  the  individual,  as  a  nhole.  i.  t-.  wnrk  at  its' 
hcst,  his  body  as  a  whole,  his  entire  phvMcal  sv^tem,  hoiiM 
I'e  in  a  .state  of  the  highe-t  possible  vi^;„r  and  .-niciencv. 

Will  not  the  tea.  her  do  u.n.  then,  to  give  Mime ',  areful 
attention  to  ihe  ph\-i.al  uc-||  |:,,„^  ,,|  |,i,  ,,„,,ii„.  \\  ,„,„  .^ 
new  pupil  enters  the  .school,  would  it  not  ),e  uelj  t,,  make 
inquiry  of  his  parent;,,  as  to  hi.  prcM.,,.  Iieaiih,  and  hi-  ren 
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fial  phvH'cil  AdW  at  tlie  time  cf  cnrcilment  ^      I.s  lie  delicate 
<.r  r.;l,u>t:'     Ha~  lie  always  had  a  gwud  aj)i>etite,  or  has  his 
ajipetilo  i.een  fitful  and  (  a[)n\  ioiis  ?     Does  he  slecj)  well  and 
soundly,  or  (loe>  he  talk  in  hi>  sleep,  or  dream  mud,?     Can 
he  endure  mut  h  jihyHial  exertion,  (,r  mu<  h  mental  lahor,  or 
does  he  ea^'ly  r,,m|,lain  (,f  fati-ue  ;•'     Ila.-^  he  e\er   had   any 
serious  illne-s;    or  aii_\    ner\ou.-  (h'-nrder,  ^ui  h   as  St.   \'itus' 
dan(  e  ?     Ila>  he  thrown  \ery  fa-t,  or  slowly;   and  at  the  jiresent 
time  i>  he  -n.win-  rapidlv  or  slowly?     Has  he  dtvayed  teeth, 
adenoid  i:rnwtli>  in  hi-  no.-e.  or  catarrhal  deafne-.  i-'     Can  he 
see  cle.niy,  or  i-  he  near  M'^hled,  or  trouhled  witii  anv  other 
diH.rder  d"  \\-\nu?     S.-me  of  the-e  ciucstions  may  he  ;;n-\\ered 
In   the  teacher's  own  oh-ervation,  some  by  (on>ultatio!i  with 
the  p  '.rent.-,  while  in  the  ca-e  of  some  it  is  not  alwav-  safe  to 
tru-t  either  of  these  sounes  of  information  by  it.-df.     In  su.  h 
ca-e>  it  i>  .iten   po-ihle  In  determine  the  matter  for  one-elf 
iy  exact  exi)erinient.      For  examj.le,  a  sliiiht   defeat  of  vi^ht 
'■r  hearing'   mii;lit   le  o\erl.M,ked   l,y   the  p.utnt-,  and   mi^lii 
e-.  ajie  the  mdin.iry  nl,-er\ation  of  the  teadier;    and  vet  mi-ht 
seriou-ly  handi.  ap  the  <  hild,  if  he  cu  c  ujiied  a  -eat  in  the  farth- 
e-1  (orner,,f  tlie-,  IhM.l  n„,m.     'I'h<>  teac  her -linuM  !,e  i.ro\ided 
With  a  -et  of  larj^e  card-,  -udi  a-  are  u-v,\  l.v  oculi-t-,  ha\in" 
upon  them  plainly  !)rinled  letter-  of  dilTereni  si/e-.     He  can 
then  \ery  ea-i|y  determine  uhethcr  tlie  i)iipirs  \i.-i(,n  i-  normal 
ti\   a-kiti;r  him  to  read  tlie-e  letter-  at  a  .erlain  distance.     In 
order  t,,  -ati-fy  ,,ne-elf  a-  [u  the  ■ondition  of  hoth  eves,  thev 
should    he    te-ted    -eparately.     Tlii-    ,  an    easily    he    done    hy 
liandaL'inu'  ..ne  e\e  while  te-tin;:  the  other.      If  a  jiupil  is  color- 
Mind    the    teadier   -hould    he   a\\.,-.e   df   the   facV     'I'liat    this 
aliiii.rm.iiitv    i-  !,\    r...  mean-  rare,  '"s  .^how  n  hv  manv  exj.eri- 
men!-.      In   Hoston,  mi   iS.So,  ii  wa-  found  th.tt  four  j^er  cent, 
of  the  m.ile  student-  of  the  \ariou-  -diool-  ,,r  that  cit\    were 
more  or   I''->  colorblind.     Si.metime-   thi-  di-order  exi-ts   in 
a  very  slight  cleuree,  amounting  merel\-  to  a  confu-ion  lietwecn 


I 
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i.luc  and  green,  „r  M.methin.u  <.f  that  M,rt.  Or.aHnnallv  it  ,\ 
K'und  ,n  senou.  i.n,jK,rti.m.s,  m.  that  the  patient  >ees  nnthing 
"^  .t.  pr.per  (.,lor,  l,ut  all  ,  i,jee(s  appear  to  him  in  a  M„t  „f 
erey.  Kvi.lently  n,l,,r  Mimlne^.,  espe.ialh  if  i,  .,viq.  to  -.nv 
>en(.u.s  extent,  m„>t  interfere  \erv  grcatlv  \vith  ah  les-nn. 
ll'at  involve  o,l,,r.  To  teM  for  thi.  .li.order,  t.ke  a  l-.n^e 
"uniher  of  rard>.  or  .knn.  of  u.ol,  representing  all  the  prin- 

.  iJMl  rolor..  a.  uell  a>  a  ^,..1  many  of  the  >hade.  of  .a.  h  ..-lor 
I  a,e  the^e  I.efore  the  pt,pil  i„  ,„  i„diM  riminale  heap    and 
-k  h,m  to  a>M,rt  th.m  into  .roup..  ;....  p,,,,;,,,  all  ti.e  n.U 
■'■  "'H-  phue,  tJR.  I.lue.  in  another,  ft,.     If  1,^  .j,....  ,l,i.,  ,.ith 
"Ut  error,  or  uiih  no  .seri.,,,.  error,  he  i.  n,.i  >  ,,|.,r  l.|i„,l 

"   :"U   >u>pe,t   anv   pupil  of  .lefertiNc  hearing,   t.de   hir 
into  a  ,,u,et  roon,,  a^k  him  to  d.,.e  hi.  eves,  then  hold  x,,u 
wat,h  opp.,Hte   hi.   ri^ht  ear,  a  couple  of  leei  awav,      M   he 
'-•ar.  ,t  tick   at   that  di-tance,   rem,ne  it  further  a^av   until 
>"U   l>ave  determined   the  .reate.t  d,.tanu.  at   .l,i,|.   he  .  n, 
l>^-a.-theMnind.     Repeat  the  te>.t  on  the  left  ear.  and  ,  ,,mpan 
t..e  result,  uilh   thc.e  o',tained  from  n'milar  te^t^  appiiol   to 
-•wral  pupd.  whom  you  have  no  reason  to  Mi^p.-.  t  of  defee- 
•-•iH-nn,.     IfyounrHihimdefective.,iveh;maM.atulu.re 
•  u-  trias   have  every  p  ..ihle  advantage  in  the  uaN  ,,f  ],earin.' 
AdenoKi  p-outh.  ..nd  .  atarrh   not  „nlv  ,nlerfe,v  uith  tl^ 
seti.e^  of  heann.,..  smell  and  ta..,.,  hut  lou,,-  the  ,hddV  -en- 
^•ral    v,^or   a,id   aeuteness,   and   thu~   handicap   him   ,n   eu-rv 
'"•-•;""•      l-'-e  same  may  he  said  :.fde.  avoi  tcrth,  thr,.H, 
'"■"•">"-■'-•'■"  the  -li^estive  or,an..     The  parent.   d„„^d 

V;-''''  """^^"It  a  phwHian,  and   have-u.h  things  ren, 
edieil,  '^ 

•\-t  only  .hould  ih,.  tea.  her  keep  a  sharp  lookottt  f.T  di.- 

nrders  and  defe,,.  in, he  ,..„.e  organs  ofhi.nt.piis;    it  i.  no 
'e>s   ,mp..r,ant   that   he   .houl.l    understand   what   \   mav  .  dl 
tl.eir    ,H..uliari„e.    of    sen.,  perception.     To    explain     m... 
'"">  .     I  here  are  .trikin;;  dilTeren.es  in  the  relative  contribu- 
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ti'.ns  of  the  ditTerent  senses  to  the  material  of  thought;    and 
these  (litTeiences  seem   to  depend   uitirely  on   >ome  or<,'inal 
petuliarities  in  the  nature  of  the  person,  for  which  {)erhaps 
no  explanation  ran  he  i^iven.     In  some  persons  the  e\e  furn- 
i>hcs  so  larj^e  a  j.art  of  the  material  of  knowledge  as  to  over- 
shadow all  the  other  senses;   while  in  others  the  sense  of  hear- 
in;^   plays,   ((imparatively,  a   far  more  prominent  role.     The 
former  are  -aid  to  he  eye  minded,  or  to  belong  to  the  visual 
type.     In    all    their   thinking,   whether   it   he   memory   work, 
creations  oi  the  imagination,  or  ah.-tract  thought,  as  in  math- 
cmatits,   they   ron>tantly   help   them.-elves   out   l.y   means   of 
vi-ual  image-  of  the  obje.  ts  concerned.     In  performing  arith- 
metical lahulations  eaih  figure  takes  its  j)hue  in  an  imagin- 
ary   line,    in    >i)atial    relation    to    the   (/ther   numbers.*     The 
other  (lass  i>  said  to  be  ear  minded,  or  cf  the  auditory  type. 
()bjeit>   are   habitually    a>.-ociated    with    the   .M.und   of   their 
name,  in.-tead   of  with   their  a,      .ran.e  or  spatial   Knation. 
Will  not  the  teacher  be  far  more  likely  to  succeed  with  his 
I)upil-,  if  he  understands  the  type  to  which  each  child  belongs 
in  regard  t(    -ense  i)erception,  especially  in  the  c  a.-e  uf  those 
who  belong  in  an     |)ronoun(ed  way  to  some  one  tvpe!^     On 
the  one  hand  he  will  axoid  the  mistake  of  ajijiealing  solely  to 
the  ear  in  dealing  with  the  ditlic  ultics  of  a  pupil  who  is  stn  ni^ly 
of  the  visual  type;   and  vice  -cm,;,  of  confining  him.self  to  illus- 
trations of  the  visual  sort,  in  the  case  of  a  i)upil  of  a  strongly 
auditory   habit   of   mind.     .And   on    the  other   hand,   he   will 
recognize  the  nece-sii\-  of  training  those  juipils  who  are  of  th.; 
visual  ty|)e,  in  ear  mindedne-s,  and  these  who  art  of  the  audit- 
ory tvpe.  in  eve  miiidedne-;    in  order  that  his  jHipil  may  be 
trained  in  e\er\   cliredion.  so  far  as  possible,  and  op  all  .sides 
of  hi    being      of  course,  what  has  just  been  said  of  hearing 
and  vision  i-  ecjually  true  ot  the  otiier  -enses,  esi)eciallv  of  the 
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muM  ukir  >ense,  which  pLys  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  educa- 
tion of  every  child. 

It  may  I.e  admitted    that    there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  determining  thi.  question  (,f  the  sense-tvpes.     But  to  an 
ol)-ervant  teacher,  these  difficulties  are  not 'insuperable.     He 
may  take  it  for  granted,  in  the  l^rst  place,  that  the  children 
nil.,  show   unusual  i)r..fKiency  in  drawing,  are  not  deficient 
in   visualizing  j,ower;    that  tho.se  who  have  a  good   ear  for 
mu.-ic,  and  sing  well,  arc  prohidily  auditory  (though,  of  course, 
they  may  be  also  good  visuahzers);    and  that  those  who  are' 
partKuIarly    active,    and    much    inclined    to    emp.hasize    and 
punctuate  what  they  say  by  gestures,  are  not  devoid  of  images 
connected   with   the   mu.Mular  sense,     liut   he   ma\-  do   more 
than  this.     In  explaining  difficulties  for  his  pupils,  he  may 
observe  that  <ome  chil.lren  m  the  cla.ss  are  evidentlv  greatly 
aidsd   l,y   an  illustration   that  appeals  especiallv  to  'the  eye; 
others,  again,  bv  such   as   apj.eal   to  the  ear.  '  The  f.,rmer 
snould  be  noted  as   belonging  to  the  visual  upe,  the  latter  as 
belonging  ;o  the  auditory.     Or  again,  if  die  teacher  him.self 
be  of  the  visual  tvpe.  h.  may  say  to  iiis  pupils:   "When  I  count 
vip  fo  a  hundred,   the   numbers  seem   to  arrange  them.selves 
before  my  eyes  in  a  line,  thus":  (drawing  on  the  blackboard 
a    representation  of  his  awn  "number  form"),  "h.-u  do  they 
arrange    themselves    witli    you.    wnen    you    (ount?"     Tho.'-e 
who  have  number  forms    will   understand   at   on,  e  what   he 
means,  and   wiH   make  drawing    of  th.,se  forms;    while  the 
rest    will    fail    to    understand    what   he   means    bv   "numbers 
arranging  themselves  i„  a  line."     Th.o  f„rmer  are  visualizers, 
the  latter  probaMy  not  .so;  at  least,  not  s,,  mm\^  s...     .Again,' 
a>k  a  pupil  to  d.s.ribe  Niagara;    it  will  be  evident  from  his 
description  wlii.h  u\  the  senses    has    played  the  most  j.romi- 
nei.t  part  in  his  observation  of  the  siene. 

To  prevent   misapprehension   it  should   be  added   that  in 
ail  norma!  .hiidreo,  all  the  sen.ses  contribute  to  the  activities 
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of  knowled-c.  -riii,.  ,jue.sti,,n  el  tlic  MTi^t-tvi-o  is  one  .,1 
<lc-rec,  n„i  „i  kin.l.  It  i,  a  ,,uc.tinn  niervlv'ci  tlio  rchitixc 
pn.mmnuf  of  the  senses  in  ll;c  elal-.-rati.m  (,f  kn-AvlcI^e. 
In  MMiic  JiiMrin  visual  idea,  are  relatively  ni,,re  prcniinent; 
in  .,l!irr>,  audih.rv  ideas;  i,ut  pr„i,al,ly  in  no  n.,rmal  child 
'Ines  any  .,ne  ..nler  .if  ima-es  don^inate  knowledge  to  the 
ex.h.Mnn  ,,1  the  .ilier  orders.  All  children  are  alisorhed  in 
the  imi,re,.M.,n,-  .onn'n-  in  thn-u.uh  their  senses.  Jntrosj.ec 
Hon,  sell  .on^iouMH-..  aid  ah^traa  thinking  are,  rou-hlv 
.-peakin-.  ,„  direa  proportion  to  the  a,-,-  .,f  the  in<li\idual; 
\^hde  passive  sul.mis.ion  t.)  the  1  onil  ardment  of  the  sense- 
world,  is  in  iiucrse  proportion. 


\1I.— riKC'l-l'TloN: 

In  dealin;;  uith  the  sen.^es.  ue  have  .,f  ,u.  es-itv  h.ad  somc- 
tlimji  1,1  sa_\  ,,f  perception  and  representation.  ''Ihese  may 
therefore  Pe  the  more  (juh  kly  (lis|„wfd  of  here. 

iVneption  is  th.e  active  side  of  sen.se-experiemc.  It  is 
the  niind-s  interpretati,.n  of  sensations,  as  si^ns  of  a  pre.sent 
reality.  In  oilier  uords,  the  chil.Ps  mind  receives  a  .sensa- 
tion of  color  Py  way  ,,f  the  e.\e,  a  n'nsation  of  taste  Pv  way  of 
the  palate,  one  of  .mell  Py  uax  of  the  nostrils,  and  one  of 
lou.il  Pv  liie  .kin  ol  the  Ihi-ers.  In  ihemsi'Kes  the.se  sensa- 
th.nsdo  n.,t  ..nsiitute  the  reality  .if  an  ..ran-e;  luit  the.hildV 
min.l  interprets  them  as  -i.^ns  .,|  ,u.  h  present  realit\,  ami 
per.eixes  the  ..v,,„,re  as  -now  and  here."'  \.,w  suppose  it 
uere  p.,..il,le  f.,r  \..u  !.•  prcM'nt  t.,  the  pupil  an  .iPje.t  aL.so- 
''"'■'•'  "*'^'  '"  ''i'li:  al.sniutely  different  from  anvthin-  he 
has    ever    kn,,-an,      Ih.w    mu.  h    kn.,wle.l-e    w.aikl    lie   oPtain 

MPle;  f,.r  euMv  .^Pje.t  \.'U  present  t..  liim  nuist  have  .s,,me 
<-'l..r,  and  s.,  link  itself  t.,  that  whole  realm  of  eolor-ideas 
which   c-v..n    the   x..un^;est  school   ehild   alrea.lv   possesses;    it 
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imi-l  have  -onic  In:  in,  .M,nu'  wi'itrht,  cti.;  and  in  respect  (if 
fadi  (.f  thuse  <|ualitii'>  it  i-  alieady,  to  a  ( trtain  extriit,  familiar. 
iJvit  .'ipix.^e  \(iu  incMHl  an  (,l.jc(t  that  (iiffers  as  widelv  as 
1)()sm1iI'-  ium  aintiiin,^  |irc\i(iU-l\  known  to  him.  \.vi  iiim 
merely  .-ee  tin's  olije.  t  at  a  distance  ...  ^reat  a.>  the  whole 
len.L^th  u\  the  m  hooi  rcni.  Ask  him  In  tell  all  that  he  tan 
aJMUit  it.  Then  let  him  come  clo-ei-,  tniKh  tlie  diject,  handle 
it,  l)iin,u;  as  many  of  hi-  .-enses  as  possihle  lo  jiear  upon  the 
c.xamination  of  il.  'J  l.cn  a-k  him  to  tell  _\ou  wliat  he  can  ahout 
it.  Note  whedier,  in  his  desc  riplion,  lie  m,  i.es  the  lar^a-st 
po.s.sible  u-e  of  otlu'r  knowledee  alread\  in  his  possession. 
Note  also  that,  in  teilinL;  ;.ou  \vhat  he  lias  learned  ahout  the 
ohjeit,  all  the  term-  he  employs  are  i^eneral  teinis,  nrd  not 
l)arlicular  terms.;  c.<^.,  he  may  -ay  the  olije(  t  is  "small, " 
"round,"'  ''-mooth,"  '•(huk  .ereen,"  "sour,"  "like  an  olive." 
.\re  any  of  ihe-e  term-  partiuilar?  No;  tl;ev  are  ^'eneral. 
Il  your  pupil  were  de\oid  of  L'ciuTal  notions,  could  he  ever 
;,'ain  a  kncwiedee  of  a  new  o!  je(  t  throuL'li  sense  perception  ? 
JUit  whence  come  ihe-e  general  notions?  Are  thev  con^ 
veyed  into  the  diild's  mind  >iy  tlie  senses?  No;  the  .sen.ses 
can  con\ey  nothing  Imt  itie  particular  impre-^ion.  The  pcn- 
eral  notion  i-  k  n.-tnn  led  l.y  th.e  mind  ilsclf,  w  hi(  h  instantly 
brin.L's  eai  h  nev,  -en-a!ion  under  the-e  (atem.ries  of  thought, 
and  so  make-  knowlechj-  of  ll.  If  tlii-  he  true,  does  it  not 
follow,  (m  the  one  hand,  ilial  ohjeds  should  lie  constantly 
liroutjlit,  in  the  fullest  po--iMe  wa\,  within  the  ran-^e  of  sense 
aitivity;  and  on  the  othci-.  th.it  e\ery  enc  oura;^ement  should 
he  uiven  to  the  ihild  to  cxeni.sc  his  own  self  ai  ti\it\  of  thought 
in  the  a(  (piisitii  ri  of  a  knowledn;e  of  those  objects?  And  if 
it  he  true  that  in  learning'  to  know  a  new  thin;:,  vour  pupil 
is  con.-tanlly  tioint'  1  ^i' k  and  d:awin,i;  upon  that  knowledge 
wiiidi  i.s  ahead}-  his,  will  it  not  he  greatly  to  \our  atlvantage 
to  know,  apjir(,.\imalcl_\  at  le,i.-t,  h.ow  mui  h  knowledge  he 
[)osse.sses  when  he  comes  under  Miur  instruilion?      And  vou 
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may  know  this,  if  vou  will  a.,,uaint  v.H,r.clf  with  the  circum- 
stances ot  h,.  earlier  childhood,  and  ,:.t  to  him  a  lY..  , -^re- 
fully  selected  .jue^tion..  wi,h  regard  to  the  cjtialilie.  of  fa 


objects. 


aiiiiliar 


VIII.-MKMoi'v. 

To  rememher  a  thin,  i.  ,.,  retain  the  impre.>ion  ma.le  hv 
■t  .n  sense  j,erc_e,,tion,  to  reproduce  or  recall  it  when  re.,uire.i 
;"'/";;^'^':'^^'••   ''^    --•■'--•>   ^'Pl-eptive    relatic-ns: 

,,  "•  V'""'^"^  "'  •-  '-^■^-"-1  i"  the  memorv.  it  must  l,e 
thorouKhly     received     in     ^en^e  pen  ept,o„.      And     a    prime 

re.,u,Hte  o    dn.  perfect  reu,„i„n  „f  the  ,hin,  i.  attention    as 
-•■-  ;--l'-  ^now>.     And    a.tennon.in    turn,    depends   on 

""■"'  7"''"";"V  '''^>-^'">-  "'--  n.M  I,e  .i.or  and 
'r..don.  from  ,a,„u.-.  a.  far  a.  po^.ihle.  Mcn.allv.  there 
mu-t  he  ,n,mM  ,„  ,|u.  object.  <  M.^erve  .  hether  vour  pupil 
nun,UM>  all  d,e  ouuvard  M^n.  ..f  alertne^..  ..,;,,,„,',  1,' 
-em.  fat„ued  and  li.tle.>,  with  a  dull  e.pre.-ion  in  hi.  eve 
|1-;'I.M>,    torm,    indilTeren,    demeanor.     IVrhap.    inMead  'o/ 

':'^'"-  ';:''■'"''''"  ^'•'-'•-'--man,s  in  the  Mho„l  room    or 

^"^7"'."-'-^' '^'"   ~'-e  ,,uiet  .orner.     n].,,,,  ,,„w"  he 

:'r''^  '^  '"'■"'^-  ^""'  — '■a.e  him  ,„  .p.-.d  i,  in  plav 
""'"  "''^""y'  "•  l—'tin,  a  neu  nl.jc,  ,,  .  h,,|u.r  ea^'h 
'"'."'""'""'^■•'■— •"'--'-I-  •t-"epupill,e,ravsalack 
"f  ■"<••'->,  .r>  .'.ain.  pre..nt,n,  ,lu.  M.hjntfroma'dilTerent 
'""".'"'  ^"■"■^""l"'""  u,urknouled,ue„f  tha,  pupil',  pre 
'l--.n„    in.ere...    ,f.,r    .,u    have    -.udlcd    him.    and    know 

".;''''"  T'"^'-^  "^'-  -'^   > "-.,,he.ul,V.,inhand 

^^"l'';mell.in.,nu|„.hu.ukn,,ul,im„,|,c.intere.,ed      Then 

:""    ",'"    •^■'";    '"'^   ^"'^■""•"'>'    -"'    "H'    M.l.ie,,    pre^ented    udl 
l>e  under.lo,,,!,  retained,  and  readilv  re,  .ilkd 

Does  vour  pupil  rememl.er  a  thin,  he.t  l.v  its  ..patial  loca- 
""".  "r  I'V  it>  logical  connection  with  somethins  cl.se?    Eg 
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in  recalling  Crnmweirb  words  when  expelling  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, dues  he  say  "I  know  the^e  words  occur  en  the  left- 
hand  page  of  my  history,  near  the  top,"  or  does  he  .-eek  to 
connei  t  the  im  ident  with  the  events  that  led  uj)  to  it  ?  Whit  h 
is  the  better  of  these  two  forms  of  memor\- ?  If  voii  find  a 
pupil  excessively  pror.e  to  a  merely  local  memory,  wliat  «  an 
\ou  do  to  cultivate  in  liim  a  logical  mcm.orv  ? 

IX.— IMAGINATION: 

Do  you  find  that  all  the  pupils  in  your  school  are  alike  in 
respect  of  the  imagination?  If  you  have  studied  them,  vou 
luive  discovered  that  some  are  strongly  gifted  in  this  resj)ect, 
while  otliers  arc  \ery  .-low  to  ((injure  up  imager  in  the  j)han- 
tasy.  Children  of  the  former  >ort  are  apt  to  !)e  profit  ient  in 
lessons  on  literature,  jmetry,  history,  gcogrci]>liV,  and  the  like, 
and  possibly  somewhat  dull  in  arithmetii  ,  though  this  is  bv 
no  means  necessarily  the  case.  Hut  the  (hild  gifted  with  an 
a(  tive  ((instructive  imagination,  reveals  himself  proliablv  at 
his  best  in  play.  Observe  your  pujiils  on  the  plav  ground; 
u.ke  notice  of  the  make  believe  that  enters  into  their  amuse 
ments,  and  note  how  some  pupils  seem  to  be  l.acnTs  in  this 
res|)ect.  Some  are  master  hands  at  -tory  telling,  while  others 
seldom  insent  a  situation  or  weave  a  i)lot.  Tell  a  storv  to 
all  the  (hildren  togt'ther,  and  then,  on  the  fullowing  dav, 
ask  fliem  to  write  down  the  storv  from  memory.  Read  tiiese 
written  reprodiu  tions.  and  observe  how  s,inu'  pupils  are 
stmng  in  literal  repro(iu(  lion,  gi\ing  mui  l)a(k  \iiur  sturv 
with  surpri-ing  a((Uraiy;  while  others,  perhaps  somewhat 
deluient  in  memory  of  detaiK,  will  enlarge  upon  vour  st,ir\, 
WL'a\ing  about  the  nudeus  of  remembered  material  a  \erit 
able  halo  of  romant  e. 

It  is  well,  too,  in  memor\    training,  atid  in  (ullivalion  of 
tlie  imaL;inati(in.  as  well  a.-,  in  .i  le.^^cr  (Icgrtc,  in  tlic  c.liica- 
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Of^y 


tinn  „f  all  tli.  ..tliCT  fa., ■hi....  (.,  laU-  n.ti.oof  the  inriv^  ui 
a>MK,aI„.nnli,lc.a.,  ll,al  a,.[.al  n. -t  -U.n.W  u,  th,  y..yU\ 
mind.  Flnr  aiiain  y.a,  v,iil  i,n,l,al,iv  limi  indixidual  .litYe- 
eme>  ,,1  an  iiuri.-iin-  M„t.  One  child  rnav  be  e>,.e,iallv 
.en.Mtne  in  le^eml. lances,  an.,ther  to  .lilTeren.  <■>.  anuther  tn 
>patial  .„-  teni|„,ral  ,  MntiVuitio,  et,  .  The  tea.  her  v.iil  hn.i 
It  -really  l,,  hi.  advania^.^  h,  tahe  >a,eh,l  n„le  oi  all  the-e 
thin"--. 


X.-I)IS(  TRSIM;    JHIXKIXG: 

X..thinL;   is    m,,>e    intere-tint;   in    the   .levelnpnnnl    of    the 
c-l'>Mn„n.l  than  the,un.Mh.f,he,,..urofthinkinuin  ..n- 
cxT'^  and    .-.neral   notion.     \\V   haNe  ^en    how   the   -^eneral 
notion   he>   impli>it   e^en   in   the  .niv  ity  .,f  ..n.e  ,  er.  e,4ion 
A-t„epou,r.  of  mind   unfoM.   hou.ver.  tl:e  .eneial  and  eon- 
•n""al    l,e.onu..   expli,,!.     jud^nieni    and    rea^onin,:   1  e, ,  me 
-nM.ou.    a,tivi,i,..     'Ih,    .„,u,,    „„s    .|i,,,,,i,,,    „f-   |,^^,^_.^^^ 
iH're  are  oi   „vat   in.portan.e.     .\^k   ^ou^  jaq.L  to  detine  a 
"nmher  ol   f„miliar  oI,,e,t.,  as  knife,  hcuse,  hor^e.  railuav 
an.ioh.meuha.  .,ualitie.  a.e|r,n,inenl    in  .he  ,  hildv  n.'nd  ' 
a^   .^houn    1,N    the  dellnition>.     D.es   he   think   ,  hieilv   of   the 
■"atenaloutof  uhhh  Hk'  thin^  J.  made,  the  .  ki^-s  to'u  la\  h  it 
I'^'l-n-,  ,,r  the  ia;r|,.,..e  \vhi,h   it  i-  intended   to  ^erve '^     Do 
y-unot  think  it  u.rth  u  hde  to  i,a;  n  in  ^^  hat  order  the  . mal- 
'tus  of  ohjea^  len.l  naluralh   toinipu-^  ihemn.Ke.  un,  n  the 
'mnd  of  .  hildhood  .     Will  not, hi>,i.c-vou. .erne,  lue  to, he 
best  order,,,  ,,r,,.  e,!me  in  i.e  uork  (,f  in.trn,  tu-n - 

\\liat  ar,.  ,lu-  f.dla,  ies  of  thoujjht  to  uhi.h  ^ou  im.l  ,hc 
average  eluld  n,,,.,  >iis.eptil,Ie  ?  \\  h,  n  h.  helieves  a  thing 
on  ,n.uft..ient  eviden.e,  in  ^^hat  i)arti<  nlar  i.  the  evidenee 
usually  .nM.m.ient?  I),.  ^.,u  llnd  him  ,00  ready  to  accent 
statement,  on  the  authority  of  older  persons,  c'r  of  I,ooks 
uahont  m.iuiring  into  the  eharatler  of  such  authority?      Do 
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\"(iii  l(.(>k  iipun  tlii.-.  a.>  ahot^cll'.cr  iin(le>iral.!c  in  a  young  cb''>'? 
Do  y<\\  iind  tliat  !;('  L^oks  ii])on  hi>  jiarent^-  as  prartii  .iiiv 
nniniscicnt  and  infallil)le?  Do  you  tliink  it  would  l>c  \vi>e  to 
interfere  in  any  way  \\'n\\  liis  lllial  contulcnc  c  ?  Do  vnu  lind 
that  he  arj^uc-  a  ;_ireal  deal  from  analotj;ie>,  and  often  \ery 
loose  analo<4ie>  ?  D(C>  he  apiiarentlv  lake  it  for  granted 
that  the  fiiture  will  re-eniMe  tlie  ]ia.-t,  and  the  unknown  the 
known?  At  whal  age  does  he  finallv  get  rid  (f  the  illusidn 
tliat  heiau.-e  hi>  jiet  dog  is  gentle  and  harmles.--,  therefore  all 
ddg-  are  so?  (A  i  hild  who  had  had  Init  two  teachers,  the 
one  a  i  ross  per-nn  who  hajijiened  li>  he  -mall  of  stature,  the 
other  a  kindl_\  teat  her  w]:o  wa-  tall  and  thin,  declared  that  he 
wa~  -ure  the  new  teaeher  who  was  loming  to  take  iliarge  of 
the  s(]!o()l  would  lie  cross;  and  when  asked  for  his  reason, 
said  hc'  1  ad  seen  her  and  ^he  wa-  ^nialH.  Do  nhu  find  that 
in  (la--if\ing  dlijetl  h.e  ])r(iieei|--  acioiding  tn  tiieir  relation 
to  other  oliject-,  rather  than  .ucordiiig  to  the  ciualitie^  the}' 
l)o^se•-^  ?  A  careful  stuih  of  \(iur  jiu.jiil  in  regard  to  the~e 
and  a  multitude  of  other  things  connected  with  mind  growth, 
will  greatly  assist  _\c)U  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

\I.     IMoTldWI.  cn.XR    1    riRlSTICS: 


If  the  teacher  i-  to  deal  -kiifull}  and  .~ucce>sfully  with 
the  growing  cluld.  I:e  nu;  t  uii'ier-tand  him  a-  full}'  a.-  jios- 
silile  a.-  regard.-  his  s-ensihility  or  emotional  di-] o-ition.  And 
jierhaps  nowhere  else  will  the  teach.er  hnd  so  mu.c  h  indi\idual 
difference  as  iierc.  And  tcrtainl}  nothing  el-e  is  more  e--en- 
tial  to  successful  dis(ij)line.  than  a  thoiough  ac  cj\iainlanc  c 
with  each  [>u]>il  in  thi-  le-]  ei  I  if  all  children  weie  alike 
eniotionalh  ,  then  |  o  ^il,l\•  one  and  ih.e  -anie  method  of  dis- 
tiplinc  might  do  for  all.  lUit  such  is  very  far  from  leing  the 
case.  We  have  all  varieties,  from  the  (hild  who  seems  to 
have  no  nerves,  to  the  one  who  seems  to  be  comjiosed  of  hut 
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little  else.     The  sloiral  ant!  the  hysterical  are  equally  unde- 
sirable types  i.t  child  character.     With  the  view  of  softening 
a  little  th(i>c  who  are  loo  >toiial,  and  hardening  a  little  these 
who  are  too  sentimental;    wiili   the  view  of  cha.-tcning  and 
purifying  the  emotional  nature  of  all  the  pupils,  it  is  of  the 
utmost    imj)ortance    that    the    children    -hould    he    carefully 
studied.     Inciuire  of  the  parents  as  to  any  ,sj)ecial  emotional 
characteristics   or  exjjeriences  of  early  childhood.     Has   the 
c  hild  shown  any  unu>ual  senvihility,  and  if  so,  in  what  ^jjecial 
direction.''     Does  sweet   mu-ic   mo\c   him   to   tears,  or  li\elv 
music  .<et  him  dancing?     I),,c>  he  manifest  particularlv  strong 
affection    for   human    heings   or   for   animals?     Is    he   easily 
frightened,  say  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  an  approaching 
locomotive,  or  of  the  dark?     Has  he  ever  hcen  hadlv  fri<dit- 
ened    m    childhood?     Is    he    naturally    -eltl.-h    or    generous, 
truthful  or  decejjtive,  modest,  or  hold  and  vain?     Has  there 
heen  anything  in  his  early  home  training  to  foster  in  a  sj)ccial 
way  any  of  these  traits,  l)ad  or  good?     /•'.^r..  perhaps  he  is  an 
only  child,  of  whom  hi-  j)arent>  are  inordinately  and  foohVhly 
fond;   and  perhaps  they  are  in  tlie  hat)it  of  recounting  to  e\erv 
visitor  his  clever  sayings  and  doings,  in   hi     presence.     Tos- 
sihly,  on  the  other  hand,  hi>  treitmenl  at  home  ha.^  heen  just 
the  oi.po-ite  of  all  this,  so  that  hiv  per-onal  pride  and  self- 
re.-])ect  have  heen  too  elTectually  repre-ed.     'S'our  treatment 
of   him   ought    to   lie   carefully   adjusted    to   all    the>e  circum- 
stances.    Take    special    notice    of    his    temper.     Ohserxe    in 
what  spirit   he  receives  an\    rehuke  or  i)uni>hment   from   the 
teacher,  or  any  interference  from  the  oilier  jiujjils.     Doe-  he 
hear  a   litde   lea-ing  in   good   humor;    or  does   he   tly   into  a 
passion;    or  doe-  he  come  weeping  to  the  te;ic  her,  to  complain 
of  hi-  treatment;    or  does  he  go  away  hy  himself  and  hrood 
over  hi-   wrong-?     Oh.serve  whether  he  i-  soc  iahle  or  re.-cr\ed 
with  his  fellow  pupils.     I),,es  he  stav  hy  him-elf  a  great  deal; 
or   does   he    mingle   freely    with    his   companions?     Docs   he 
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M'cni   til  he  a   ^enenil  fiiMirilc;    or  ha>  ho  only  a   few   (\ery 


iniimate)  friend 


or  (!( 


!e~  he  ajijtear  to  he  "generally  diVlikcd? 


Ahove  all,  doe^  he  appear  to  be  a  rcajf^nized  leader,  with  ex- 
traordinary influence  o\er  h\>  rom[)aniun>,  or  doe.s  he  appear 
to  he  a  mere  follower  of  someone  else,  always  waiting  for  the 
initiati\e  of  anolh.er  ?  I>  lie  ea.-il\  intluented  h_\  the  ojiinions 
of  others?  I>oe^  he  al\\a\.-  auree  with  the  hi-l  ]:erson  who 
talks  with  him;  or  doe>  he  have  >troni:  and  independent 
opinions  of  his  own?  The  teacher's  whole  method  of  discip- 
line should  be  determined  \ery  largely  by  the  an>wer>  to  these 
and  other  >imilar  ciue^tions. 


XII.— THE  WILL: 

A>  there  arc  differenu>  of  emotional  di>])(wition,  >o  there 
are  ]ie(  uliarities  of  \olitional  development.  And  the  two 
set-  of  p.ec  uliantie>  are  apt  to  be  parallel  in  certain  re-jiects. 
A  comparative  bluntne->  of  llie  r-en^ibility  i>  likely  to  be  ac- 
com])anied  bv  a  certain  >lo\\ne-~  of  mo\ement;  general  ob 
tu>ene>v  King  at  tlie  source  of  botli  (  harat  teri-tics;  while  a 
somewhat  sharp  and  sen^i'.ive  temper  is  the  frecjuent 
accompaniment  of  a  ([uick  and  vigorous  will.  If  you  observe 
vour  ])ui)il~,  vou  will  find  -ome  that  obey  your  (ommand.-- 
almost  before  the\  arc  uttered;  while  otlicr>-,  ecjually  obedient 
in  sjiirit,  e.xhaust  \our  jiatienic  1)_\-  their  slowne>s.  In 
the  former  case,  d<<  \ou  lliid  th;it  tlie  juipil  hurries  otf  to 
do  \:iur  bidding  without  w;iiting  to  (<im]irehcnd  full}  what 
\(iur  wi~he-  an  ?  In  liic  latter  (asc,  do  you  tind  that 
anv  attempt  to  liurr\  the  i  hiid  rc-"lt-  onl\  in  confuting 
him?  ()bser\e  how  f.ii-  \ou  ma\  hurr\  him  without  throwing 
him  into  perplexity  and  preventing  obedicn(e  alti  gether.  In 
thi-  (onnection  it  i--  well  to  notiie  whether  he  i>  of  the  sensory, 
or  of  the  mot<T  t\pe  of  mind;  i.r  ,  whether  he  is  absorbed  in 
what  he  ■-ec-  and  liear-,  -o  that  lie  forget    \nv  the  moment  to 
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move;  or  wliether  he  is  x,  ron-t;.ntly  l:v\c<\  up  fcr  movement 
that  he  is  oljlivious  to  m;iny  seiisnticns  v.liidi  ;ire  noti.ed  hv 
others.  Xr.tirc,  too,  uh;il  i:-  the  natural  order  of  museular 
ron'n,!  I),,  \,,u  tin,].  f,.r  exami>le,  that  the  youngest  pupils 
arc  al)le  to  make  flelitate  movements  acairatelv  \vith  the 
finer  nui.->des,  such  as  ilu.se  of  th.c  lin-ers:  or  do  you  find 
that  these  devcloji  hiter  than  the  hirpc  musdcs,  sudi'a-  tliose 
of  the  trunk,  liead,  and  whole  arm  ?  If  y,,u  fmd  that  the  order 
of  control  is  from  the  lar-er  to  ih.e  Miialler  muscles,  what 
conclusion  wuuld  you  draw  from  lhi<,  a-  to  the  l,est  method 
of  teaching  sue  h  sulijcit-  a:-  drawing  and  writing? 

\\hat  sort  of  work  do  \(.i;  I'md  causes  _\-our  pupils  in  gen- 
eral  the   most   fatigue?     In    the   arrangement   of  your  time- 
table, where  do  v.,u  put  the.^e  sulije.ts?     Are  all  your  pupils 
alike  in  thi^  roped?     Or  do  you  lind  that  -ome  arc  at  their 
1-est  earlv  in  tlie  day,  v.hile  others  appear  very  dull  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  do  not  reac  h  the  summit  of  their  vig.rr  until  toward 
noon,  or  even  the  middle  of  the  afternoon?     Do  ycuir  pu]nLs 
do  good  mental  w.ik  immediatelv  after  meals,  or  after  rece'^s? 
Or  do  some  j)U].il.-.  -how  cxticme  lca\ine;^s  after  eating,  or  a 
M)rt    of   nervous   exliau^ti.n    after   p!av?     Some   children    sit 
-till  during  recess;   do  you  encourage  suci,  to  play  vigorou.'-ly ? 
And  if  they  dc,  so.  are  they  the  letter  for  it.  or  the  worse? 
At  what  time  in  the  dav  do  you  !:ct  the  ke-t  attention  from 
the   avera-c   pupil?     And    to   what  sukject^  doe-  each   child 
give   mo-t    attention?     D.,    u,,,   find   great   indiviciual   dilTer- 
emc-  here.^     In   xour  ok^crvalions  of  each  pupil,  note  care- 
fully whether  hv  i-  of  the  imitative,  reflex  type,  doing  what  he 
sees  others  do,  or  whether  he  shows  originality  of  disposition, 
and  a  tendency  to  -trike  out  in  new  paths  for  him.self. 
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XIII.— MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS: 


In  the  precedinti,  a  great  deal  has  ijeen  omitted  which 
tlie  interested  uhserver  of  children  will  not  overlook.  A.s  these 
remarks  are  intended  to  be  suggestive  and  not  exhaustive, 
this  wa>  nece.-.sarily  the  case.  Indeed,  it  is  far  better  that 
the  teaih.er  should  not  he  told  of  everything  for  which  he 
should  be  on  the  alert;  but  .-liould  be  left  with  abundance 
of  scope  for  the  exerti-e  of  hi-,  own  originality  in  the  study 
of  his  puy)ils.  One  or  two  remaining  tojncs  may  here  be 
mentioned  in  closing. 

There  are  time-  when  children  grow  much  more  rapidly 
than  at  other  time.-.  Do  you  find  that  mental  vigor  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  bodily  growth,  or  in  inverse  proiwrtion? 
At  what  age  do  you  find  the  greate^t  self -consciousness;  the 
mo-t  tlioughtfulnc';->;  the  greate-t  -entimenlalitv;  the  strong- 
est inclination  to  ask  cjuestions  about  (lod  and  the  super- 
natural? At  what  age  do  children  manifc-t  most  interest  in 
tales  of  ad\enture?  Xote  the  difference  between  bovs  and 
girl-  in  all  the.-e  respects.  When  do  they  show  inclination  to 
read  novels?  When  are  they  most  superstitious?  What 
supersdtions  do  you  find  mo.-t  common  among  them?  What 
legends  are  rife  among  them,  as  to  ghosts,  fairies,  witches, 
dreams,  cures,  (e.g.,  for  warts,  toothache,  etc.,)  falling  stars, 
howl.'ng  dogs,  etc.  ? 

At  what  age  doc>  your  ]iui)il  manifest  the  keenest  moral 
sensibility?  I-  he  truthful,  and  if  so,  with  what  motive,  so 
far  a>  you  can  judge?  I-  it  from  fear  of  punishment  from 
the  Divine  Hcin  in  the  pre-ent  or  future  life,  or  simply  be- 
cause it  i>  right  to  teil  the  truth,  and  wrong  to  tell  lies?  If 
he  tells  a  lie,  what  i-  tlie  apparent  motive?  Does  he  ever 
tell  tlie  heroic  lie  i.e..  a>sume  blame  for  some  act  which  he 
did  not  commit,  in  order  to  shield  the  real  otTcnder  from 
punishment? 
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What  are  his  idea.s  atxiut  (lod,  tlie  soul,  and  the  future 
h'fe?  At  what  a^e  is  he  m(i>t  inclined  to  serious  thoughts 
in  rei^ard  to  thc-e  thims?  When  do  xou  find  him  most 
amijitious  with  regard  to  the  ])rescnt  life;  phinning  and 
dreaming  al)out  hi-  own  future,  wliat  lie  hopes  to  do  and  be 
when  he  grows  up?  Dn  you  notice  that  the  period  of 
greatest  religious  indination  is  coincident  with  that  of  the 
strongest  amhiticns  and  hopes  regarding  the  present  life; 
or  are  the  two  tendencies  separated  in  time,  and  in  a 
measure  in((im]);:til)le  with  eath  other? 

Finall}-,  in  your  observation  of  the  child,  you  will  dis- 
co\er  what  are  the  linc.>  of  lea.-t  re-istance  in  his  training  and 
development.  Hut  this  doe>  not  necessarilv  im]>ly  that  your 
work  as  a  teacher  shall  (on.-ist  solely  in  follov.inu  those  lines 
of  lea-t  rcsistame.  Let  it  ne\cr  be  forgotten  that  wliere  the 
line  of  least  re-i-tancc  would  mean  one-ided  or  vicious  de- 
velo[)ment,  it  become>  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  follow  tiie 
line  of  greatest  re>i<tance,  even  though  that  \\a\-  be  arduous, 
and  progress  along  it  slow  and  painful.  For  in  the  last  resort 
your  work  must  be  judged,  not  by  the  amount  of  lore  which 
the  f)upil  has  acciuired,  but  by  tiie  .strength  ui  character  wliich 
he  ha>  developed. 
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